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FOREWORD 


ith his six Olympia wins Dorian Yates dominated the sport in 

the 1990s during a period when the muscularity of all top pros 
seemed to take a quantum leap forward. In a 17-contest pro career he won 15 
and was second in the other two. But Dorian Yates’ greatest legacy will be 
his training philosophy. His physique was the result of a detailed and 
scientific approach of a depth that had been previously been unknown. Prior 
to his emergence the most popular training system had been those along the 
lines of twice daily workouts, six days a week, wherein each bodypart was 
trained twice a week with up to 20 sets per muscle group. He set new 
standards with short and intense workouts comprising one all-out set for each 
exercise. Furthermore he trained only once a day four times a week. With this 
philosophy he avoided committing bodybuilding’s number one sin: 
overtraining. Which was an extension of him understanding that the most 
important component of the muscle building process is allowing adequate 


recuperation time for growth between workouts. 


He was also a forerunner in partnering cardio work with bodybuilding. By 
doing cardio year-round he raised his metabolism and became a more 
efficient fat-burning machine. By doing so he was able to eat more calories in 
the pre- contest period. So for him there was no kamikaze crash-dieting route 


followed by some pros. Thirteen weeks out or so from a contest he would 


begin his diet and lose no more than two pounds a week as he glided in to hit 


his required bodyweight two weeks before flexing hostilities began. 


Bodybuilding fans rave about the physique of Dorian Yates, but it isn’t 
Yates’ physique that makes him a great bodybuilder. His most potent 
“muscle” was the one stored behind his forehead. Suffice to say that as far as 
bodybuilding is concerned Yates seems to have mastered the art of turning 


cerebral visions into physical reality. 


It’s not ybuild, 


| . 1993 Mr. Olympia, photo © Chris Lund 
but Dorian Yates is the first I’ve met for whom there seems no other 
explanation or choice. He’s so ideally suited to the sport, physically and 


mentally, that if bodybuilding didn’t exist it’s a good bet he’d have invented 


it! 


Peter McGough 2016 


Dorian's most powerful resource was his iron will. Photograph © Chris Lund 


INTRODUCTION 


t is the first day of August 2011 and I arrive in Soho’s Old Compton 

Street, notable for its gay community and the eclectic range of 
bohemian shops and cafés that spill out onto narrow pavements. After over a 
year of courtship I am here, sweltering in the afternoon sun, meeting the man 
some people call the UK’s answer to Arnold Schwarzenegger: six-time Mr. 
Olympia Dorian Yates. For a straight bodybuilder, the venue—his choice—is 
a strange one. However, as I am reminded for the thousandth time in my life, 


never judge a book by its cover. 


What do I know about Dorian? What has brought me to this point? During 
my early twenties I used bodybuilding to sculpt my previously overweight 
physique towards that abstract destination, the “perfect body”. After a few 
months in the gym environment, I succumbed to the lure of protein shakes 
and muscle mags, my first glimpse of England’s rising star arriving via 
publications such as Muscle & Fitness and Flex around 1991. It was Dorian’s 
entire demeanor that made him so charismatic. He looked like a man ona 
mission, someone for whom lifting weights was more a calling than a career. 
It was in the eyes as much as in the huge, granite-like muscles: This guy 
wasn’t posing for the camera, he was waiting for it to get the hell out of his 


way so he could get back to the business of getting bigger and better. 


Within a year Dorian would go on to become the UK’s first ever winner — 
and only winner to date—of the world’s premier bodybuilding competition. 
His combination of huge size and incredible muscular detail would set the 
standard for a generation and beyond. I, like all the other guys I trained with, 
had never seen anything like Dorian—the coupling of a powerlifter’s 
outrageous mass with defined rock-hard muscle, including his midsection, 


was utterly new. 


After Dorian won his first Mr. Olympia in Helsinki in 1992, he appeared in 
various parts of the UK at meet-and-greet events to be seen by, and exchange 
a few words with, his growing fan base. I remember standing with friends in 
a long queue in East London’s Ilford, excited at the prospect of getting to see, 
in the pre- Internet age, this huge shadowy figure who had just won his first 
Sandow trophy. Who would have thought that Londoners would be lining up 
to grab a few seconds with a guy from a small gym in Birmingham who, 
against all odds, had claimed the top prize in his chosen profession? I 
remember getting close to the front of the queue, after waiting for well over 
two hours, only for one of the organizers to come out and tell us that Dorian 
had gone for something to eat and would be “back in a while.” Part of me 
respected this utter commitment to his nutritional requirements, part of me 


was thinking: I’ve been in this f**king queue for ages... 


When I finally got to meet Dorian and to ask him to sign my copy of Flex 
magazine, I was disappointed to find him covered up and the antithesis of the 
all-conquering, physique giant we were expecting to see. Mild-mannered and 


obviously unwilling to parade his body, Dorian was in many ways a complete 


foil to the Californian muscle men who took any opportunity to flaunt their 
“suns” for an admiring public. I well remember my thought process even 
now: Dare I ask him to show us one of his watermelon-sized calves or pull up 
a sleeve and expose an immense tattoo-sporting forearm? The answer was 
no, I would not be so bold, I would have to be happy with a signature and 
something approaching a smile— for, as time would tell, twenty years at 


least. 


In the years between my fleeting encounter with Dorian in 1992 and our 
second meeting in 2011, he had gone from being a newly crowned Mr. 
Olympia, struggling to come to terms with the fame and money that was a 
stark contrast to his former life, to being a man of the world, a company 
president, and someone who pulled in the crowds by what he said rather than 
how he looked. 


Dorian had dominated the bodybuilding scene in the 1990s. His philosophy 
of hitting the weights hard and getting the hell out of the gym was in the style 
of other mavericks—such as Arthur Jones, the eccentric multi-millionaire, 
and Mike Mentzer, a contemporary of Schwarzenegger—and it had gone 
some way to overturning the received wisdom that the only way to create a 
champion’s physique was to spend four hours a day, six days a week working 
out. Dorian’s new food supplement company, Dorian Yates Nutrition, was in 
its infancy but had already begun to carve out a niche as the go-to brand for 
those seeking the most powerful legal ingredients on the market. Dorian had 
also spent the years since his retirement traveling the world and quietly, 


methodically, extolling the virtues of High Intensity Training (HIT) to 


converts and skeptics alike. His training philosophy, not a huge departure 
from that of Jones or the Herculean Mentzer, had even more weight behind it 
because Dorian had proved that you could use HIT to create the most 


muscular physique in the world. 


Back in Old Compton Street... I phoned Dorian to see if he’d arrived, only to 
be told that he’d just got out of a cab and was standing outside the Italian 
restaurant in which we were to spend our time together. I was close to the 
destination too and now slightly concerned that the utter focus, the tunnel 
vision I had witnessed almost two decades before, would make for a stilted 
hour or so. Then I saw them, two bodies, one male, one female, looking out 
of place even in this most cosmopolitan of environments—it was as if they 
had appeared from a inter-dimensional wormhole rather than a black cab. 
Dorian was tanned, sporting sunglasses and expensive shorts, trainers, and 
shirt: more Beverly Hills than Birmingham Bull Ring. His companion, his 
new Brazilian wife Gal Ferreira- Yates, looked every inch the supermodel, 
lean, cool, immaculate, and exotic. I caught his eye as I crossed the road to 
greet them and knew immediately that, if things panned out, I would be 
working with a very different animal from the man I had met all those years 
previously. Dorian now gave off a distinctly worldly air: He looked like a 
man who had been through an eventful couple of decades and had emerged 


wiser, smaller, but comfortable in his own skin. 


Moments later we were seated at a small table inside the restaurant, 
ostensibly with the aim of discussing what sort of biography we both 


envisaged. Very soon, rather than talking bodybuilding, we found ourselves 


deep in conversation about the nature of reality, global power structures, and 
other topics that usually require copious quantities of alcohol and long-term 
friendships before even being broached. We were both left wondering 
whether we should skip the biography entirely and instead focus on some sort 


of modern-day Book of Revelation. 


Over the next few meetings we reined ourselves back and focused on 
committing to paper the incredible journey that has been Dorian’s life: from a 
young lad with dreams on a smallholding in the UK’s Midlands, to a global 


icon, albeit within a very niche and often misunderstood counterculture. 


As I compiled this book I heard fellow bodybuilders describe Dorian time 
and again as a maverick, in the best possible sense of that word: someone 
willing to go to whatever the lengths required to be the best of his era. All of 
them drew comparisons with the man who brought Kung Fu to a worldwide 
audience, Bruce Lee. Like Little Dragon Lee, Yates would include only what 
worked in his training approach and discard anything superfluous as he 


battled to create his version of external perfection. 


Dorian’s suffering, as he took the concept of intensity to completely new 
levels in his temple (the gym) and adhered monk-like to his diet, was never 
anything short of obsessive. Kung Fu itself roughly translates to “work that is 
taxing,” the ultimate aim being mastery of mind over body. If ever a 


bodybuilder could be termed a Kung Fu master, it must be Dorian. 


So here it is, the life story, from the straight-talking man who, in his column 


in the October 2011 issue of Muscular Development magazine, took the 


incredibly bold step of actually listing his steroid use during his years of 
competition. I hope you enjoy the roller-coaster ride. One thing’s for sure, 
just like the life of his long- term idol Bruce Lee, it’s been very much Blood 


‘n’ Guts! 


Kaspa Hazlewood 


AT 4.00PM 


TWO RIVERSMEET LEISURE CENTRE 
CHRISTCHURCH, DORSET 
TELEPHONE (0202) 661102 
TICKETS £7.30 


Top: On the way to The Crown, Dorian in the middle, showing off one of the good fingers. 
Bottom: Dorian and his friends descend an escalator en masse during a night out. 
Photographs © Yates Family Collection 


CHAPTER 1 


Whatton 


he summer of 1981 saw widespread unrest throughout England, 

especially in the larger cities where rampant unemployment and a 
feeling of hopelessness spilled over into violence on the streets. For Dorian 
this general mood was just a larger expression of how his gang had felt and 
behaved for years, and he didn’t go out of his way to take part in the rioting. 
Even so, and as fate would have it, he was walking through the city center 
shortly after a bout of unrest, when one of his friends, a skinhead called 


Dave, decided to pull a mannequin out of a broken shop window. 


Everything suddenly crashed to the floor, including the rest of the shop’s 
glass, and within seconds we were in police custody and being charged 
with criminal damage and shoplifting. Before I knew it, we were in 
Birmingham’s Steelhouse Lane police station lockup. We got thrown 
into a one-man cell that was meant to be a holding place for a night. We 
ended up being in there for four nights because everything was suddenly 


busy with the riots. You couldn’t shower or leave the cell. 


So, here I was, locked up in an old Victorian building. What I remember 
are things like the fact it didn’t have a toilet, we both had to shit and piss 


in a bucket. In the mornings you’d “slop out.” Steelhouse Lane was 


packed: Every cell had at least two or three people in it. We were 
definitely in the minority there because most of the other guys were 
from Handsworth— second-generation West Indians who felt they’d 
been singled out under the so-called sus laws [stop and search powers 
given to the police in the UK and often abused]. So we were skinheads 
in among all these black guys! We could figure out who else was in 
there by all the chatter that was going on. “Hey Levi, rasta man, wha’ 


g’wan...”—all of that was happening around us. 


We kept quiet. Finally, after around four or five days, we were shipped 


off to a remand center for a few weeks. 


After being arrested we hadn’t been let go at all. Normally you would 
have got some sort of bail or something. The system was in no mood for 
leniency. You were out on that night and you’d got caught, so you were 
getting held until trial and then six months minimum—standard. It didn’t 
matter what you’d done or how involved you were or not, you weren’t 
going home, you were getting locked up. We’d managed to survive the 
time in Steelhouse Lane by singing Clash songs and finding things like 


that to keep our spirits up! 


The whole situation ended up with us being sentenced to six months in 


Whatton Youth Detention Centre. 


These youth prisons, like Whatton, were designed to intimidate young men 
into mending their ways fast. This “short, sharp, shock” was meant to ensure 


they either rediscovered or developed some respect for The Man. Like 


everyone else, including the prison staff, Dorian hated his new surroundings. 


Thinking back, we were assigned to dormitories. I can’t remember 
exactly how everything was divided up, but it was something like: over- 
18s and under-18s were separated, and then the dormitories themselves 
were split up into groups of 20 or so lads and each given a letter—let’s 
say it was A, B, C, and so on. First, when you’re signed in, you have to 
hand in your clothes, have a medical, and put on the stupid uniform that 


they give you. 


There are some of the other “inmates” there in that area too, so they’re 
going to be carrying the news back on who has just come in to the rest 
of the guys. They’re also the first people to start giving you some inside 
info. The word would have got back: There’s some National Front 
coming in. [The National Front is a far right political party opposed to 
non-white immigration.] Since the place wasn’t far from Nottingham, 
the biggest catchment area was from Birmingham and most of the guys 


were black here too—especially since it was post the riots. 


There was a bit of that whole thing of—new guys have just come in and 
we’re going to jump them. We went into a non-assigned dormitory. Just 
a waiting area until you’re told where you’Il be spending your time. This 
was where the inmates had made it clear we were to expect the 
welcoming DB— or, Dormitory Bashing. For some reason that just 
never happened to me; in the end, no one seemed to think that I was a 


likely candidate for that. 


That first night was pretty scary, though. You’re only whatever age—in 
my case, 19—and you’re in this dormitory with a few other guys who 
have been brought in that night too. I was lucky in some ways, I 
suppose. It’s not like I was a mollycoddled kid who lived at home. There 
were some kids who found this experience even tougher than I did. I 
could see very quickly into my time there that some weren’t equipped to 
deal with this, and that they were going to get bullied and have all sorts 


of problems. 


The first day I was properly part of the system there, and assigned to a 
dormitory, I remember that there was a bit of a stand-off. It was going 
around the place that there was a good chance of getting jumped in the 
showers. In the end I resigned myself to thinking: if someone wants to 
do something, then they’re going to do something. Nothing happened. 
That immediate threat was gone. So, even from the beginning, it 
probably wasn’t as bad for me as it was for some of the other guys. The 
closest thing I can compare it to is probably your first day at “big 
school,” all those feelings of being scared and thinking there are much 
bigger kids going to be there and the fear of the unknown—it was like 
that all over again. There’s the chance you’re going to get slapped about 


a bit, but the only thing on your side this time is you’re that bit older. 


What made it worse were all the rumors that go around in a place like 
Whatton. Like I said, it’s not always the stuff that actually happens as 
much as the fear of what might happen—it’s that that’s always playing 


on your mind. You’ve got the prison officers, or screws, whatever you 


want to call them, who are meant to be there to look after you—who 
knows if they’re going to decide to run into your room at night and give 
you a beating? Me and a black guy called Kev were assigned to the 
same dormitory. We became good mates and were like the “bosses of 
our dormitory.” I think we were pretty decent lads. We made sure that 
no one was out of order and no one got picked on. It was okay in our 
dormitory. The other ones might have been different, but ours was all 
right. There’s no doubt, though, on that first day or two, you stop feeling 
like a big tough guy that you may have been on the street outside. It’s 
definitely the prison officers who worried me most because they were 
the ones in there with the keys and the power. I mean, who could stop 
them or do anything about it if they decided to batter you? Having said 
this stuff about Whatton, in many ways it wasn’t that bad, especially 
after those few nights in Steelhouse Lane. At least Whatton seemed new 
and it wasn’t like your usual image of a Victorian prison, like Porridge 
[a UK sitcom from the 1970s set in a prison]. The cells in Birmingham 
had been just like that, so in some respects the detention center was an 
improvement once I got used to it. Having said that, all I wanted to do 
from Day 1 was get out of there—maybe this is where my tunnel vision 


initially stemmed from. 


Whatton prided itself on getting the young men to do physical work and 
plenty of exercise. It employed a system of privileges that had been 
developed to reward those who towed the line and who showed aptitude for 
activities like circuit training— its purpose being to channel their aggression 


in a direction considered more constructive. Dorian had no love of authority, 


but the moment his hands clasped around the weights that the inmates were 
all expected to use, something clicked again. Not long before, he’d had a 
brief stint at karate and weights at Temple Gym, Birmingham, but in this 
environment Dorian now sensed that his strength could be an ally. For one 
thing, he could physically demonstrate that the other inmates had made a 
good decision by not giving him the obligatory “Whatton welcome.” 
Working out allowed him to build up his strength even further while at the 
same time getting his privileges in super-fast time—and keeping the screws 
off his back. 


From left to right, Ade, Gaz, and Doz. Photographs © Yates Family Collection 


It would be hard to exaggerate what a negative effect being locked up had on 
Dorian. Here was a young lad who had prided himself in earlier years on his 
affinity with nature—even if that did occasionally involve him stealing birds’ 


eggs and shooting smaller birds, with his air rifle, to feed to his pet kestrel. 


Now, to be full of energy and with an independent spirit—a young lad who 
had trouble with any type of authority figure and unable to do what he 
wanted when he wanted—hit Dorian hard. The few rules his mother had tried 
to impose on him had always been ignored and here he was expected to say: 
“Yes, sir, no, sir, three bags full, sir...” while his entire routine was 


controlled from morning to night. 


Dorian is the sort of guy who, even now, has no time for anyone still at home 
in their twenties. He explains: “If Mum hadn’t up sticks and left me in the 
way she did, when I was only 16, I would have struck out on my own not 
long afterwards anyway.” This Whatton place, however, was a different ball 
game: He was marching everywhere, keeping his clothes and bedding 
spotless, and effectively becoming a junior serviceman without any leave in 
sight. Dorian’s dreams were full of visions of being outside, tracking down 
good-looking girls, having a drink with his mates, and feeling the sun on his 
skin. Even the thought of months, rather than years, on the “inside” seemed 


like an eternity. 


Despite how much I hated it there, the weights and the training stuff at 
Whatton was something of an eye-opener because I was surrounded by 
guys of a similar age and I found I could hold my own against all of 
them. Even the much bigger guys than me, who may have been as 
strong, didn’t have physiques. I already had abs and decent strength too. 


Here I had a chance to see I was definitely different. 


Having got his privileges in record time, Dorian discovered that his physical 


prowess and his influence on the other young men meant he had an easier 


time inside than his contemporaries, most of whom could not even face the 
idea of going to the toilet in the first week of detention. The form of circuit 
training they used to inflict on the inmates, which involved weights as well as 
freehand exercises, suited Yates. In the time it took the other lads to complete 
one circuit, Dorian had often completed three. A guard, given the name of 
Mr. Potter by journalist Peter McGough in his book A Warrior’s Story, told 
Dorian he should become a powerlifter—and that stuck in his mind. As fate 
would have it, Bill Kazmaier, arguably the greatest powerlifter and strength 
athlete of all time, would one day comment on how strong Dorian was—for a 
bodybuilder. 


It was, however, clear to Dorian that not everyone was using Whatton as a 
place to assess future goals and create paths to ensure they didn’t have to 


endure this type of captivity again. 


I remember one of the screws talking to another inmate from 
Birmingham. He was trying to get across to him that if he didn’t change 
his attitude he’d be in and out of prison for the rest of his life. The guy 
told him he didn’t give a f**k. I remember thinking: You may not, mate, 
but I do. I wasn’t enjoying being in that place one little bit. I was 
beginning to think about ways to move on with my life and make 
something of it when I got out—there had to be something better than 


this! 


Dorian was released after around three months into the six-month term 
following a court appeal, facilitated both by a legal aid lawyer and, probably, 
in no small part, by the fact that he was regarded as a prodigy of the system. 


Dorian freely admits that nobody ever really bothered him, maybe because he 
was good at keeping himself to himself: He felt a level of respect from the 
staff and boys alike. For Dorian respect was, and remains, a big deal—and to 
receive that sort of positive attention, even in such dire surroundings, left its 
mark. During his time at Whatton his mother did manage to visit him. In 
retrospect he admits that, when it really mattered, she was still willing to try 
to help her son. Now, upon leaving Whatton, a plan was beginning to form in 


Dorian’s mind. 


Firstly, that he never ever wanted to go back to any place like that again. 
Secondly, and of more long-term relevance, that he could use his physical 
attributes to make a mark in the world at large, rather than just within the 
microcosm of a detention center. He had recaptured and now began to 
embody an earlier childhood belief: that he was different, stronger than 
others, and that perhaps this natural ability could take him somewhere. That 


he could be, in some sphere at least—and this is my word, not his—great. 


Top: Dorian’s sister Lisa, Dorian, the commandeered ducks... and mum. 
Middle: Dorian and mum in Lugtrout Lane. 
Bottom: Dorian, Lisa, mum and her breeding dogs. 


Photographs © Yates Family Collection. 


CHAPTER 2 


Childhood 


n 19 April 1962 Dorian Andrew Mientjez Yates was born, at 

home, into a modest, traditional, working-class family in the 
inauspiciously named Lugtrout Lane, Solihull, England. Back then, his first 
memories are of sitting with his mother watching Bill and Ben, The 
Flowerpot Men—on a black and white TV. Dorian’s father worked at the 
nearby Rover plant, so the location made more sense than their later, 
somewhat ill-fated move. Kenneth (Ken) Yates was a working-class guy, and 
a Conservative, who aspired to better himself and his lot by chasing after 


what he wanted from life. 


All Dorian’s significant childhood memories begin four years later when the 
family made the move to a rural smallholding in Hurley Common, near 
Tamworth. For some context, the nearest city of any real size or significance 
is Birmingham. A powerful seat of British industry for close to a hundred 
years, it is England’s second biggest city, but it does not have the same 
glamor as London. Only recently have the likes of Black Sabbath frontman 
Ozzy Osbourne given “Brum”—and that accent—some international street 
cred via his reality TV show The Osbournes. The other notable international 
export, in terms of popular culture, in the late 1970s and into the 1980s and 


beyond was Duran Duran. 


In Tamworth, his parents planned to breed chickens and small livestock, with 
the intention of growing that project into a larger business. Their new home, 
Holly Cottage, was between Wood End and Hurley. The house was tiny and 


the location had only a couple of pubs, a shop and around fifty houses. 


It felt like a small house even at the time, but looking back it was tiny. 
There was just a living area, a kitchen, two bedrooms, and a bathroom. It 
wasn’t ideal because I had to share my bedroom with my sister, which 
was not so bad when we were really young but started to become an 
issue when I got older. So everyone thought we were rich and posh and 
the truth was we were broke—if my dad did have some money, the rest 
of us didn’t see it. I remember that my gran, my mum’s mum, used to 
come and stay with us sometimes. She bought a caravan and put it on 
our land so that she’d have somewhere to sleep because there wasn’t any 
room for her. In hindsight I see it was because she didn’t like my dad 
and that she was there to support mum. She didn’t think my dad looked 


after mum very well. 


Dorian was the first and only son of Ken and Hilma (née Rissik) Yates. 
Though he was too young to understand, his parents appear to have married 
more as a way to escape the spotlight of social stigma than as a true love 
match. In the Britain of the 1960s it was expected that a woman who fell 
pregnant would wed the father— quickly. In the rural West Midlands in 
1961, the “anything goes” philosophy that developed in the latter part of that 
decade held less sway than values that had been passed down from 


generation to generation and which were still firmly colored by a Victorian 


sense of propriety and Christian morality. Even if Dorian’s father did not 
subscribe to these traditions, it is clear that, understandably, his middle-class 


mother did. 


It can be argued that Britain is still a class-orientated society even now, but 
back in the 1960s, during Dorian’s childhood, these social divides were more 
blatant. A satirical sketch from 1966, first shown on The Frost Report, makes 
the point well. John Cleese is tall and upper class and announces that he looks 
down on Ronnie Barker, a man of average height and middle class, who 
announces that he looks down on the diminutive, working-class Ronnie 
Corbett, who says only: “I know my place.” Even if two people felt they 
could bridge the great class divide— or, indeed, had to try—this did not mean 


their family, friends, or colleagues would feel the same. 


So it was that Dorian’s parents married, and discovered that they had little 
common ground on which to build a strong, long-term relationship—other 
than a son. Dorian’s mother had been brought up with boarding schools and 
nannies and the importance of behaving “properly,” and this did not well 
equip her for the task of raising and showing love for her little lad. It’s quite 
possible that she and his father resented their dual creation—after all, it was 
Dorian and the morality of the time, rather than the pulling of heartstrings, 
that had created the need for the Yates family to exist as it did. In fact, 
Dorian’s mother had met the love of her life some years earlier, but he had 


passed away in only his mid-twenties. 


The impact of his parents’ characters, and the dynamic of their marriage and 


work lives, would ultimately help Dorian to cope with his regular, and self- 


enforced, withdrawal from the world—which would become such a feature of 
his pre-contest preparation. His ability to shut himself off from the outside 
world and to retreat into his own space, to take everything into his control, 
must have been created in part by extended periods of self-reliance as a 


young boy. 


Dorian’s father was often absent, out and about doing his own thing, or 
working as a night maintenance engineer. These factories remained numerous 
in the West Midlands of the 1960s and didn’t go completely until the 
Thatcher era of the early 1980s. This was no menial or unskilled work; it 
required dexterous hands and, from time to time, some strength, but in 
essence it was the type of work that benefited from a problem-solving mind 
and a strong work ethic. Dorian’s father had all of these traits, willing (or 
wanting) to work nights. At the same time, he pursued and achieved a pilot’s 
license—and did plenty of flying. He also mended cars, for fun more than 
financial reward. And, as far as Dorian could make out, he almost never slept. 
Unfortunately, all of this meant that Dorian’s father was distant. A man doing 
his duty, doing enough to be a husband and still be called “Dad,” but no 
more: no romance for his wife and no, in the parlance of our age, quality time 


with his son. 


These days, Dorian would say that this pre-school life gave him the resolve to 
be able to go through periods of physical and emotional pain, the grueling 
self-examination required by training and, more importantly, dieting. At the 
time, though, the solitariness of his existence manifested in his love of doing 


whatever he did to excess. Later in his childhood, with a view to impressing 


his father and friends, Dorian could be found every year, from the age of 
eight to eleven, building a huge bonfire. It was the envy of the neighborhood, 
and one that his dad would gleefully advertise to his friends with phrases like: 


“You’re coming to my bonfire, then, aren’t you?” 


To create these visual centerpieces, for the British spectacle of Guy Fawkes’ 
Night on November 5, Dorian would cut down trees in a manner more 
becoming of a full-grown man and then pull them to the site of a growing pile 
with the help of the family’s ponies—and no one else. It seemed clear to 
Dorian that to attract admiration and to be noticed he needed to devise eye- 
grabbing spectacles. To be visible, you had to be different—and that meant 


being bigger and better. 


In those years Dorian’s heart would sink on hearing that all his hard work 
was being overshadowed by his father’s boasts. But, at least his dad was 
displaying a form of respect and attention to him by showing off his son’s 


creation as his own. Dorian was being snubbed and praised at the same time. 
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Dorian with the birds he “liberated” from their old home. 
Photographs © Yates Family Collection 


On another occasion, when he was around eight years old, Dorian remembers 
a time when his father did become very interested in him, at least for a short 
while. It too was fire-related: Dorian burned down one of the barns on the 


family’s land. “I was playing around with some matches, the way kids do, 


and the straw just went up—the whole place caught fire. My dad wasn’t very 
happy.” This was one of the few times Dorian recollects his father laying a 
hand on him and giving him what was referred to at the time as “a good 


hiding.” 


Dorian’s mother was more present—but on another wavelength. She liked the 
rural life, giving riding lessons on their far from thoroughbred nags—the 
extra income being vital for a woman whose husband’s earnings filtered 
down to her much less than they did to the flying clubs and associated parties 
that he frequented. The riding school also became a necessary way to make 
ends meet, given the failure of the chicken business, which had initially been 


the reason for purchasing a smallholding with its many barns. 


Dorian says now that his mother made him feel like his father’s extravagant 
hobbies left the family short of money, to the extent that pork chops once a 
week were a treat. As a result, Dorian was never able to eat really well as a 
child, so he must owe his exceptional vigor to good genetics and the outdoor 
life rather than decent nutrition. His mother was not backward about giving 
him details of his father’s philandering, either—which was certainly 
inappropriate, but it may simply have reflected that he was the only other 
“man” of the house. As for his relationship with her, Dorian believes now 
that she had more time and affection for the horses than for her son, who was 


pretty much left to his own devices. 


During their time on the smallholding, Dorian’s mum also bred dogs as 


another way of generating income for the household. 


I remember we must have had pedigree dogs because my mum had 
some sort of paperwork for our Collies and Labradors. At one time I had 
a black mixed retriever type dog, Tiger. It used to go missing sometimes 
but always came back. Then one time it didn’t come back. My mum said 
Tiger had just disappeared, but I was only a kid and parents tell their 
kids things to keep them from asking too many questions, so I can’t be 


sure what happened. 


These were still the days when it was enough to provide a child with a roof, 
food, and clothes on their back. Anything more from the parents, especially 
from the father, was seen as an optional extra—maybe even spoiling the boy. 
Ken was happy to fit in with this social convention: It allowed him the 


chance to live a hedonistic double life away from the household. 


As for Dorian’s mother, her lack of interest in keeping track of her son’s 
whereabouts seemed strange even at a time when people were less fearful 
then than they are now about the prospect of child abduction. Again, perhaps 
her middle-class upbringing, with all its potential for frowning on the 


showing of affection, public or otherwise, was to blame. 


Dorian knew no better, though. And if he did not notice before his school 
days that his mother was different (with her cut-glass, Queen-like accent), he 
did notice that, even for a woman who worked the land, she had an 
impressively muscular physique. Charged with the task of zipping up her 
dress for her, the young Dorian found the job to be a tough one. His own 
back would later become the envy of every aspiring bodybuilder, not to 


mention his competitors, but at the time his mother, the source of these 


genetics, would have preferred to have fewer muscles herself and less of the 
classic v-taper—and it would have definitely made for an easier job of 


zipping her in! 


Physically imposing and erring on cold, Dorian’s mother never become the 
doting maternal figure he yearned for in his formative years: the type of 
warm female influence many of us are lucky enough to be nurtured by. Later 
on, as a teenager, there were times when this lack of interest on her part 
would allow Dorian to do things that his rougher and solidly working-class 
peer group could only dream of—even giving him the freedom to visit “the 


big city.” As a young boy, though, any future advantages were unknowable. 


Inevitably, with his mother preoccupied and his dad so often absent, whether 
tinkering with cars in his own makeshift pits or making his frequent jaunts to 
the surrounding airfields and into the skies, Dorian formed his strongest early 
bonds with the ponies and all the other farm animals and pets. He even had a 
pony called Shadow—a nice piece of synchronicity given his future 


bodybuilding alter ego. 


At one point, as already mentioned, Dorian had a kestrel. There was also a 
huge dog. “I only remembered this recently. One day my dad bought a 
mastiff dog home and chained him to a tree. I was told not to go near him, as 
he could be dangerous! A little bit later my mum was horrified to see me 
sitting on his back, pulling his ears and riding him like a pony. I always had a 


great connection with animals—especially dogs.” 


The smallholding and its animals were, at this time, Dorian’s universe. As for 


what lay beyond, he had little idea. There were the girls who came to the 
cottage and fields for riding lessons—more working-class than posh, more 
“How do?” than “How do you do?”, coming from the local workers’ housing 
estates rather than lavish country piles. There were also the regulars from the 
local pub, literally just across the road from the house. From a very early age, 
Dorian was woken by the sound of drunken men clambering over the stile 
close to his bedroom window to get to the footpath running next to his house 
and through the field. Even more disturbing, though, was the morning when 
his dad discovered a man slumped over the stile, stone dead. It was later 


revealed that he had choked to death on his own vomit. 


Someone who did try to show Dorian what lay beyond the smallholding was 
his dad’s friend Kevin. Taking him to some Kung Fu movies and a few 
lessons, he became an early influence, helping him first to notice his physical 


strength and then to begin enhancing it. 


Across the few fields and past the outhouses of Holly Cottage’s land was 
Dorian’s first seat of learning, Wood End School. More importantly for the 
budding entrepreneur, just off that land stood the old Kingsbury Colliery 
administration building, which Dorian and the other kids referred to as “the 
big house.” “It was the sort of place very few kids would be allowed to play 
in these days, only the ones with parents who didn’t care too much about 
them. There were nails sticking out of the floor, smashed windows, it was 
totally derelict. It did have some lead left on the roof, though, and that’s 
where we got it from to make ourselves a bit of money when I was a bit 


older.” 


Rolling the clock back a little, Dorian started at Wood End School at around 
the age of five. He remembers at last having the chance to see a little more of 
what the outside world had to offer and how other people lived—especially 
other children. The public footpath that ran past his house allowed Dorian to 
walk the mile or so to school and back every day, following the path without 
the need to cross any roads—and enjoying the chance to muck around with 


his mates on the way. 


Top: Dorian with his maternal grandparents,and Tiger his first dog. 
Right: Dorian with his air rifle. 
Photographs © Yates Family Collection 


At home on the smallholding, and as an only child (his sister did not come 
along until he was about school age), Dorian can be forgiven for thinking that 
his isolated life was average—the norm. This notion changed dramatically 


when he arrived at school and was forced to re-evaluate. His situation was a 


stark contrast to that of his classmates: It was not a simply a matter of his 
“farm” background but also that his family lacked the obligatory “telly,” a 
radio being all they had once they moved to the new house. On the whole, his 
classmates came from tough working-class households, their parents mainly 
colliery workers and migrants from the even harsher north of England and 
Scotland, drawn to the area by the prospects. Yes, their homes were smaller 
and more crowded, as well as potentially more violent, but what they lacked 
in social standing they made up for, in Dorian’s eyes at least, with TVs and 


mothers who set boundaries and displayed at least occasional warmth. 


Dorian’s home life may have been very different to the life of his classmates 
—with their numerous accents and sometimes unwanted interest in a boy 
who was different—but the disparity made them strangely appealing. Their 
continual banter was a welcome relief from hours spent devoid of human 
contact back home in the fields and barns. Dorian is also aware that, even as a 
child, he would think nothing of walking a couple of miles to see if a mate 
was at home and then wandering around a few more miles upon learning 
they’d “gone out.” He was the sort of lad who would have made a good 
companion for any childhood adventure, especially if it involved some 


bravado, nerve, and a bit of hard graft. 


Unlike many kids, similarly marked out as different at school—so often the 
most cruel of environments—Dorian did not suffer too much from the 
torment of bullying. Some of the older kids did give him some grief about his 
mother’s posh accent and living on a farm, but over time this melted away. 


Dorian made some good friends and had a generally happy time—something 


that many of us could not say of our own early schooldays. 


I did get bullied a bit later, when I was around ten or eleven. I remember 
getting jumped by older kids. As I got older that sort of thing stopped, so 
it never became an issue, but I wasn’t completely immune to it. I was 
different from most of the other kids because of what my parents did and 
not living on a council estate. In a way, I couldn’t win—I lived on 
something like a small farm, my mum had that upper-class accent and 
gave riding lessons, and my dad flew planes. Either they believed he 
flew planes and thought we were rich or they thought I was making it 


up. Either way, I was f***ed! 


Even if Dorian faced a few tough moments in his pre-teens, by the time he 
was at Kingsbury Middle School he was doing okay in his lessons and was 
quite popular. “Come the Middle School, I had a couple of the prettier girls in 
the class wanting to go out with me and I even remember one of them giving 
me a box of chocolates at the school gates. Being an unfeeling young sod, I 


|” 


proceeded to hand them out to my mates 


About this time Dorian would visit his friends’ homes more regularly. He still 
remembers his exposure to Saturday morning TV matinées at his mates’ 
houses. Here, instead of a radio and fields with horses center stage, there was 
“the box.” Capturing Dorian’s imagination were the likes of Tarzan, being 
brought to life in the alpha-male incarnation of the broad-shouldered, ex- 
swimming champion Johnny Weissmuller. Tarzan, a man alone with his 
animals, an outsider, strong, and resilient—less a man of words, more a man 


of action. The parallel between what he was seeing and what he was living, 


and would become, is not too tough to draw. Here was a man who had a 
strong moral code and looked at the world in his own way, based primarily 
on animal instinct and intuition, rather than a conventional upbringing. 
Dorian had been denied the spectacle of a TV for so long, and now what he 
saw fired his imagination. The impact of Tarzan, and his strong physical 
form, must surely have registered at some level. His mates may have been 
from council estates, and they may have lived in difficult conditions, but, as 
mentioned, they did have TVs—and on those TVs was action and the 


promise of a bigger world. 


Other people also expanded his world. His dad had a bit more money than 
most, but Dorian can never remember going on family holidays. By the mid- 
1960s these were considered the norm, even for working-class families—if 
only once a year. Ultimately, though, and probably because they noticed that 
this kid on the farm never seemed to go away, the parents of one of the 
children who attended the riding school did take Dorian to the seaside for a 
couple of weeks. Having never seen the sea before, he was blown away by 
the sheer scale of the water in front of him, literally feeling his horizons 


broadening as he came to terms with the limitlessness of the water and sky. 


From time to time, Dorian also saw his grandparents on his dad’s side, but he 
found them humdrum and boring in comparison with the more avant-garde 
and artistic Rissiks. He began to see them regularly only when Dorian’s 
father realized just how much he was getting from exposure to the “posh” 
grandparents. By this time it was too late and Dorian never forged the bond 


with them that his father pushed for. 


“An old Brummy geezer who smoked a pipe and an old woman who ran a 
hardware shop” were not going to replace the talented and thoughtful couple 
that he was lucky enough to have as grandparents in Uppingham, a well-to-do 
market town in Rutland, East Midlands. Where they came from 
geographically wasn’t the point, of course; it was where they came from 
psychologically that mattered. To Dorian, his maternal grandparents might as 
well have been from another planet, given their own frame of reference to 
life, diametrically opposed to his other grandparents, the ultra-conservative 


shopkeepers in Brum. 


Dorian’s maternal grandfather worked as an art teacher at Uppingham 
School, a rather exclusive fee-paying school established way back in 1584. 
He was very much the English gentleman, with a good posture, always very 
well turned out, and able to regale his grandson with tales about his exploits 
in both the century’s world wars. Hearing about his battles, often on their 
fishing excursions together, and even his war wounds (he’d been shot in the 
leg), Dorian always found what he had to say interesting. Time spent with his 
grandfather also gave Dorian a feeling of being part of a tough and heroic 
lineage—something that had a deep resonance for him and which never 


completely diminished. 


His maternal grandmother was a music teacher at the same school and would 
have very much liked to see her young grandson take up cultured pursuits 
like the piano. He never did, but she spoiled him when she could all the same. 
The warmth he received from his grandmother—she used to take him 


shopping for new clothes, knowing full well his mother couldn’t always 


afford them—never ceased to shock Dorian’s mum, who maintained that she 
had always been cold when she herself was growing up. Ironically, given 
Dorian’s own future brushes with the law, his maternal grandmother devoted 
herself to going into prisons and offering her skills as a music teacher to the 
inmates, both as education and a type of therapeutic release from their 


surroundings. 


This active and positive attitude displayed by his maternal grandmother was 
very attractive to Dorian, who felt close to these strange posh people—so 
different to his school friends and father and even to the mother he hardly 
really knew. Dorian has always felt a connection with people who don’t just 
talk a good story but actually take action. His grandmother’s willingness to 
open her home, to act as a sort of halfway house to ex-convicts, was just 
another example of how she was willing to go that extra mile. These edgy 
characters were fascinating for this young lad from a local smallholding who 
was more used to running into the mothers of the girls at his mum’s riding 


school. 


This interest in rough and ready ex-cons was not something Dorian’s father 
was keen on, or wanted to foster. (It’s an attitude that Dorian now finds 
somewhat ironic: The man who would later become his mother’s partner used 
to work with Mr Yates Sr. at the Rover plant, and told Dorian that his father 
may have had some less than “proper” sources of income himself.) Dorian’s 
grandmother was a devoutly Christian woman, however, and saw it as her 
duty to hold out a hand to those in pain, or disadvantaged within society. 


Although not conventionally religious himself, this empathy for the underdog 


and the mistreated is a trait that lurks not far beneath the surface with Dorian 


too. 


“Thinking back to these early years, the lack of love that I felt from my 
parents, rightly or wrongly, could have become a cycle. When my own 
children came along I made it my business to break that link—by telling them 


every day that I loved them.” 


Top: Dorian with his maternal grandmother and Tiger (number 2). 
Bottom: Dorian age 11 with sister, Lisa and Grandma. 
Photographs © Yates Family Collection 


Top: Last day at Park Hall School, Castle Bromwich 1978. 
Middle Right: Dorian, center. 

Middle Left: A relatively rare smile. 

Bottom: Scooter boys. 
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CHAPTER 3 


From Couch Surfing to Competition 


hortly after his release from the detention center, Dorian would 

spend some months living with a friend, Carol, crashing on the sofa 
and sharing the home with her husband Gary, their baby Binky, Gary’s 
brother Les—and anyone else who happened to be part of their shaven- 
headed crew and needed a place to stay. It was all a bit Trainspotting—but 
even less glamorous! (While I was in the process of writing, Dorian informed 
me that Gary recently died, and Les is also deceased—both, sadly, in tragic 
circumstances.) On a positive note, and in a welcome contrast, Carol has 
become a successful businesswoman and even been awarded an OBE (Order 
of the British Empire)—something Dorian would no doubt refuse to accept 
on principle. This doesn’t stop Dorian from being very proud of his friend, of 


course. 


Getting out of a downward spiral of addiction really has proven to be a life or 
death struggle for many from tough backgrounds. Dorian still has great 
affection for Carol and, although their busy schedules mean that keeping in 
touch hasn’t been easy, they have remained good friends. To Dorian, youth 
culture was and has always been about belonging and this surrogate family, 
provided for him by Carol and her brood, offered that warmth. It’s a warmth 


that was needed: in rooms with bare floorboards, no central heating or 


modern appliances, and where a hot bag of thick and soggy English chips 


[definitely not fries] emitted more heat than the useless, wall-mounted fire. 


After a while, living in other people’s houses, no matter how welcoming, just 
cannot work out long-term. Fortunately, when even the council authorities 
could see how overcrowded Carol’s had become, Dorian was awarded his 
own flat in Castle Vale where he would end up staying for about five years. 
His days and nights consisted of working, when he had work, and spending 
every other possible minute in the company of his mates, getting the right 
clothes and tribal tattoos and drinking at The Crown pub by the bus station. If 
his crew decided to head out into town, the usual result was scuffles in the 
other pubs and clubs: those that would let him and his mates in—which 
weren’t many. The Crown was a pure skinhead and punk hangout, where it 
was the norm to see shaven-headed women maybe six months pregnant and 
spikey-haired punks similarly “in the club.” In place of stilettos were nine- 
hole Dr Martin boots and in place of boring conversation and chat-up lines 
were raucous fun and a big dysfunctional family atmosphere. And, pounding 
from straining speakers, Angelic Upstarts’ ‘I’m An Upstart’ helped define the 


overall ambience. 


Occasionally fights would flare up between the short and spiked-haired 
patrons of The Crown and the leather-clad longhaired biker crowd at The 
Golden Eagle pub just yards up the road. Even today, when Dorian is 50- 
plus, British street culture—the music; the clothes; the attitude; the swagger 


and no-nonsense approach to life—all remain core parts of his psyche. 


During these years there were also deaths in his family—his grandma dying 


of cancer and his grandfather of pneumonia and a broken heart. 


Dorian’s flat was on the notorious Castle Vale council estate. Despite it being 
rough and disliked by many, the location suited him. There were shops, pubs, 
markets, and even the local police, who had their mini-headquarters below 

Dorian’s flat—happily, they shut up shop at 6.30 p.m. each night! This didn’t 


stop Dorian from growing weed on the windowsill. 


The Crown Pub, Birmingham. 
Photographs © Yates Family Collection 


The flat may not have been picturesque and the location to some would have 
been a nightmare, but he was at home there. “All I had was a small living 
room ‘furnished’ [he laughs] with an old second-hand couch, a tiny kitchen, 
one bedroom, a balcony area, and, eventually, a crap TV. I didn’t even have a 
carpet, just lino on the floor and a mattress without a base. But it was all right 
—it was a place of my own.” At least this was better than the privately rented 
bedsit Dorian had been living in before Whatton. That place in Edgbaston 
had made Dorian feel suicidal and his mates had felt bad about just leaving 
him there when they headed home. Having said that, when Dorian first 
arrived to live in his Castle Vale council flat he was all too aware of a recent 
story about another young guy moving the two miles or so from Chelmsley 
Wood to the same block and getting stabbed to death. For all he knew the 
stabbing could have even taken place in the same rooms Dorian was to call 
home. Aware of this, Dorian, and his friend Ade, immediately made it their 
business to go down to the Artful Dodger: a landmark public house on the 
Castle Vale estate. “It didn’t take long for people to notice we were new faces 
and come over and find out a bit more about us. I said where I’d come from 
and that I’d just moved in. Being upfront like this seemed to clear the air and 


I never had any trouble”. 


This was somewhere Dorian fit in and where he felt comfortable with the sort 
of fringe members of society who were all around him. Dorian understands 


the many attractions of gang culture. Being part of a skin/punk crew not only 


provided a sense of identity, it gave him a family, one that cared for him and 
in which he felt at home. They were a group of people for whom he would 
look out in return. To Dorian it seems natural that young men, with no 
immediate father figure, are going to look for a protective group from which 


to get a substitute version of that missing family dynamic. 


Soon after getting the flat, which was appropriately on Yatesbury Avenue, he 
landed an industrial cleaning job. This came through the dad of his mate 
Dave-ironic perhaps, given that Dave was the guy who helped get Dorian 
sent to Whatton after the incident with the shop dummy. Perhaps this was a 
sort of karmic payback for Dorian never having “grassed” on his mate as 
being the one responsible. In the industrial cleaning job Dorian was part of 
yet another gang. It just so happened that this gang worked hard and got paid 
—and also ridiculously dirty. It was heavy work, but the lack of structure and 
the banter, along with being able to buy the food and clothes he wanted, 
made this venture all good in Dorian’s eyes. Also, once Dorian started 
training he could do so in the morning and then work afternoons and into the 


evening. 


What was a day in the life of Dorian at this stage? It began with him traveling 
on the Number 67 from Castle Vale to one of the gyms he used in the city 
(Birmingham)—either Temple Gym or the Weider gym, which meant 40 
minutes on the bus. Then he would catch the bus back to Castle Vale— 
another 40 minutes, not including all the waiting time that traveling by bus 
inevitably entails in the UK. After lunch he would be back out again, this 


time to his job in Aston. The official shift at work was 2 p.m. to 10 p.m., but, 


being a gang of guys who were just employed to get the job done, Dorian was 
usually finished by 7 or 8 p.m. Then it was time for yet another bus ride, 
usually straight to where his girlfriend Debbie was living with her mother. 
After this there was yet another bus ride back home. Dorian was on or 
waiting for buses three hours a day or more; it seemed he spent almost his 


entire life on either the 67 or the 8. 


Friends donated bodybuilding magazines such as Iron Man, but once these 
made him nauseous he spent a lot of time looking out of the window—giving 
him time to dream and to plan. It’s hard to imagine, now that the Internet and 
other technologies have made the world so small, how this young guy, with 
his background, could be fixing his sights on becoming, in the long term, the 
most incredible physique of all time. How could he be planning to hang out 
in the sunshine on Venice Beach, California? For now he had to be content to 
set out, in his mind, the stepping stones that would take him there. The only 
other Brit of the day to have made the journey was Bertil Fox, but even he 
had fallen short of claiming the ultimate prizes that professional bodybuilding 


had to offer. 


A while after leaving Carol’s and finally getting his own place, Dorian began 
to feel that the time had come to start growing his hair again and to live a less 
extreme lifestyle—in terms of going out on the town, at least. Fashions and 
attitudes had changed and the thought of carving out a future, rather than 
being dead by 21, slowly developed into his driving force. With Whatton 
now well behind him, Dorian had a firmer plan in his mind. He had also 


realized the value of writing his goals down on paper. This included the 


requirement for a base that was “his” and an income to support his training 
and nutritional requirements, including multivitamins and protein powder but 
not yet extending to the consideration of taking steroids. A job that was 
flexible enough to give him the time he needed to train would also be ideal. 


By early 1983 these goals had been ticked off his To Do list. 


Around this time his girlfriend, Debbie, had become something of a 
stabilizing influence in his life as well, so the next goals became: to grow and 
to see whether it was possible to create the basis of a winning physique. From 
the moment he set foot back in the gym environment, with his more reckless 
drink-fueled nights now behind him, he was all business—21 years old and 


this was it, Dorian was going to be the best bodybuilder he could be. 


For all those readers who have only ever experienced the sanitized environs 
of fitness suites and work-out complexes, when I talk about gyms in 1980s 
Birmingham and its environs, you should be thinking stale sweat and knee 
wraps, not deodorants and chicken wraps. As mentioned, the choices for 
Dorian were pretty limited: there was a Weider gym or Temple Gym, where 
the resident Kung Fu master had just departed, allowing the building to 


become a full-on weights environment. 


As ascene for bodybuilding, the Weider store became something of a focal 
point to meet and chat with other aspiring bodybuilders. Having a local 
personality and something of a celebrity selling supplements does business 
no harm, and this was the place to talk Chris, the young guy who worked the 
cash register and had great arms. Perhaps there were some tips to be gleaned 


about how to achieve similarly impressive “guns”... Dorian recalls Chris had 


won an amateur show and had the sort of enviable structure and demeanor 
that meant other men naturally admired him and sought out his company. 
Chris’ mystique was greater amplified by the rumor that he was “on the 
gear.” Whether you were impressed by Chris or not, the shop’s TVs showed a 
variety of videos, in which those who had made it in the sport could be seen 
demonstrating their bodies and posing styles. These were the sorts of 
physiques which the young guys in the Weider shop aspired to have but 
knew, deep down, they would never possess. Not Dorian, though... When he 
looked at the likes of Chris and the pros on the TV screen, a voice deep inside 


was telling him: One day mate, one day! 


I used to look at Weider magazines before I got into competing at a high 
level, before I’d met all the pros and think: Look at the lives these guys 
have, the sun, the cars... Everything in their world looked perfect. Later 
Pd find out they were just like any other people, everyone has their ups 
and downs in life, even Mr. Olympia. Maybe proof that anything can 
happen in life is that Chris, who a lot of us admired in terms of his 
physique back then, ended up being a homeless guy. I still see him 
sometimes—he used to turn up at the gym too and we’d try to look after 
him. It’s amazing how just a few turns in life, maybe the way you play 
your hand or the hand that just gets played, can lead you to a destination 
like that. 


Nevertheless, in terms of his training, Dorian didn’t begin with his focus on 
being Number 1, or on fame and money, he just knew deep down that this 


decision to concentrate on building a great physique was positive—pure and 


simple. For a man who had a lot of reason to feel negative, it was time to 
strive for some happiness, albeit in an off-the-wall environment. The key 


point was: Bodybuilding made Dorian feel good about himself. 


Some may ask, seeing what Dorian’s physique would finally become, who 
inspired him to create such a huge, Herculean structure? For Schwarzenegger, 
the inspiration had been, strangely enough, a Brit: Reg Park. For Dorian, the 
first physique to capture his imagination was that of African-American 
Robby Robinson. Not only was Robby known for his incredibly narrow waist 
and the extraordinary back and shoulder width that his waist helped to 
amplify, his arms also included freakishly eye-catching ultra-peaked biceps, 
additional weapons in his highly impressive arsenal. His visual charisma was 
compounded, for Dorian, by the fact that he was clearly no sanitized “Uncle 
Tom”-like figure. His distressed clothing, hair, edgy demeanor, and that 
physique all screamed rebel, and it was this overall vibe which resonated so 


deeply with the young Brit. 


Dorian was fortunate enough to see the British Championships in 1983, just a 
few months after beginning training. While at the show, he looked in awe at 
the bodybuilders who placed first or near the top, witnessing the likes of 
Angelito Lesta and Ian Dowe in the flesh. They were fully fledged 
bodybuilders, men described by Sam Fussell in Muscle, his generally 
unflattering book on the bodybuilding world, as having “paid their dues,” and 
they would have a profound effect on Dorian. The champions impressed 
upon him just how lengthy the journey was and reminded him that he had 


only just taken the first steps. 


Pretty much from Day 1, Dorian had based his workouts on HIT (High 
Intensity Training). This was the approach of Arthur Jones and Mike 
Mentzer, and he wanted his own version of the Mentzer brothers’ rugged 
hardcore look with the big forearms and thick muscularity. It was the idea of 
creating his own physique after these bodybuilding legends that filled 
Dorian’s young mind throughout the early and mid 1980s. The training 
approach, known then as Heavy Duty and espoused by Arthur Jones, Casey 
Viator, Mike Mentzer, and his brother Ray basically distills to: Train only as 
much as you need to generate growth. Effectively, all time in the gym lifting 
weights is actually detrimental to muscle growth—it’s necessary, but weight 
training involves breaking down the muscles and putting stress on the central 
nervous system. Their system places great emphasis on the time you grow 
being during periods of rest fueled by adequate nutritional intake—rather 


than spending day after day, hour after hour in the gym. 


HIT, and even its equally logical conclusion of one all-out set per body part, 
appealed to Dorian’s analytical mind and all-or-nothing psyche. He did not 
curtail his training regime to quite the level of one set per body part, but 
armed with this information Dorian bucked the continuing mainstream trend 
of volume training, where more time in the gym equated to the creation of a 
better physique. Instead he listened to his body and observed any changes 
with the mindset of a scientist. He soon realized that HIT was, for him at 
least, the smarter way to train and the most direct way to ensure maximum 


gains in the shortest possible timeframe. 


Any time Dorian increased his training duration, dropped the intensity, or 


failed to take off the necessary days to allow for recuperation and growth, he 
would find he either hit a plateau in size or strength or came down with some 
sort of ailment. He pretty much stuck to the same training regime for his 
entire career. And if he changed something, he would ensure everything else 
remained the same. This meant that any improvement or deterioration could 


be attributed to the new stimulus only. 


Here we can draw a parallel between Dorian and others who have marked 
themselves out as exceptional in their chosen fields—the renegades and 
buccaneers who change a discipline forever. People such as Dorian’s long- 
term idol Bruce Lee within the martial arts arena, or Bobby Fischer in the 
world of chess, and even the likes of skateboarding genius Rodney Mullen, 
characters so single-mindedly devoted to their field of activity that they 


surpass everyone who has gone before. 


No matter how perfect their achievements, how sublime or superhuman, 
these icons of our time are never fully content and remain forever chasing 
that elusive kick, the perfect move, or, in Dorian’s case, his idea of physical 


perfection. 


By 1984, Dorian’s body was responding well to his training and his life was 
Starting to take shape, in line with his planned and meticulous dedication to 
his chosen endeavor. There was also some life-changing news. Lewis, his son 
and first child, was born and the newly matured Dorian suddenly had more 
reason than ever to make something of his life—not least so he could better 


support his growing family. 


Unconventional as ever, Dorian was still not living with Debbie at the time of 
Lewis’ birth, and he would wait until he felt the timing was right to take that 
plunge into a fully domestic lifestyle. When he found out that Debbie was 
pregnant, the relationship was fledgling. His own childhood no doubt in the 
back of his mind, Dorian made the decision that they’d see how things 
developed: if there was a real relationship to be had or if the only bond was a 
baby sharing the couple’s DNA. To Dorian’s credit, rather than distancing 
himself from his new responsibility, as so many young men would, he made 
the decision to be part of his son’s life, no matter what happened in the longer 
term. Meanwhile, back at the gym, Dorian was feeling ever more at home in 


the training environment, with all its noise, smells—and the faces. 


1984-the trophy’s magical powers even brought out a smile. 
Photographs © Yates Family Collection 


1984—after less than a year’s training, ... the potential was always there. 
Photograph © Martin Tierney 


CHAPTER 4 


The Beginnings of a Man 


he foreword to Peter McGough’s book, A Warrior’s Story, gives 

prominence to a day from Dorian’s childhood: On 5 May 1973, 
when he was not even a teenager, he ran 45 laps of the school 400m track on 
FA Cup Final day, to raise money for a new school minibus. I mention it here 
only because it’s another early example of Dorian’s utter resolve and physical 
prowess. To clarify, he ran close to 12 miles with no training, other than his 


outdoor lifestyle, and he wanted to run further! 


There was this other kid called Chris Noonan, who had brothers that 
were lightweight boxers. He was a tough kid with that sort of strong 
light frame that made him ideal for running long distances. He would 
have gone out training with his older brothers, and that, along with 
basically being skinny, meant everyone saw him as the kid to beat. I 
kept on telling him before the run that I’d do more than him. He didn’t 
believe me. Well, I suppose, looking back, no one believed me. So we 
all started and gradually everyone else just fell away, so it was just Chris 
and myself running. We got up to around 12 or 13 laps and I was 
suffering. I can still remember the numbers because for so long I was in 
so much pain and it was clear it was much easier for him. It wasn’t my 


legs that were keeping me going, it was pride. I ran something like 


another 12 or so laps with him and unbelievably he dropped out. Maybe 
he finally started hurting, or he could just see that I wasn’t going to stop. 
That’s when something really strange happened and I felt myself going 
through some kind of barrier. I guess it’s what runners call getting their 
second wind. It was more than that, though—I literally couldn’t feel 


anything anymore. I just kept lapping and lapping like I was in a trance. 


Somehow that day I transcended my physical limits. I didn’t have a clue 
at the time that sort of thing was even possible. Later in my life I did that 
all the time, but back then the feeling was totally new to me, it gave me 
a glimpse into my own potential. Eventually, when the teacher got so 
bored that I had to stop, my legs pretty much buckled. Up to that point I 
was like a machine, I could have run all day and night. Looking back 


this was a peak experience, a pivotal point in my life. 


Maybe Dorian was always a self-reliant individual—a lone athlete in waiting. 
Certainly, he didn’t tow the traditional line by having an all-encompassing 


love affair with England’s national sport, football (soccer). 


When it came to football I had two left feet. In those days there wasn’t 
much choice, you either played soccer or cricket or went off on a cross- 
county run. The run consisted of getting out of sight of the games 
teacher, splashing some mud on yourself, sitting on a nearby church 
wall, and smoking. The teachers didn’t care anyway: They were only 
really interested in the boys who liked mainstream sports. I didn’t have 
any of these skills for cricket or football, but I did have a physical 


toughness, everyone could see that. 


Even though Dorian was already tough and determined, like his father, it 
would still be years before he exhibited any of the more hedonistic traits that 
were also symptomatic of his dad’s psyche. Ken enjoyed the company of 
“lady friends” at the various airfields he frequented, and he made it onto a 
local news TV bulletin, in around 1973, by crashing a Tiger Moth bi-plane. 
He was obviously damaged enough by the accident for Dorian to ask his 
mother: “Will Dad always look like that?” Dorian has clear recollections too 
of his father’s zip-up flying suit hanging in the cupboard and being “all 
splattered with blood from where he had crashed and been cut—especially on 
his face.” To make matters worse, Kenneth Yates was something of a 
daredevil who enjoyed an audience and he had taken a boy up in the plane 
with him. Maybe the crash had been the result of some death-defying 
maneuver gone wrong. Dorian remembers his father getting in some sort of 
trouble about this, but in those days, Health and Safety as we know it not yet 
having been invented, the problem went away over time—well, no one was 
dead... 


Dorian recalls how his father used to come and “buzz” his school, sometimes 
flying over the playground and cutting his engine for maximum effect. This 
horrified the teachers but no doubt was of great amusement to the young boys 
and girls. On the occasions when Dorian felt bold enough he would shout out 
to the teachers: “That’s my dad!” Which would normally elicit a swift clip 


around the ear, and a telling-off: “Shut up!” and “Don’t show-off, Yates!” 


At atime when most of the parents wouldn’t have been able to afford a 


car, the concept of one of the kid’s dads spending their days flying 


around in a plane and taking time out to fake the need to land on school 
grounds, was as ridiculous a thought as alien invasion. But, even if the 
teachers didn’t believe him, Dorian knew it was true—and in some ways 
that was enough. To this day Dorian still remembers most of the 
phonetic alphabet used by pilots and air traffic control, having heard his 
dad recite it time and again while he studied to take his pilot’s license 


exams. 


Dorian was also fortunate to have a Puch Maxi moped—which meant he 
could cover all the fields his parents owned with ease and drift off into his 
imagination, becoming a scrambler-racing champion or a sheriff from 
America’s Old West. Even more amazingly, at the age of around ten or 
eleven and at a time when not many local adults owned cars, Dorian learned 
to drive his dad’s cars, or those that his dad worked on, around their fields. 
Holly Cottage’s seven acres of land and cars at his disposal was a childhood 
dream for most kids. Having all this land meant Dorian was not only able to 
walk to school, he could go on adventures— where the extent of his and his 


friends’ imaginations were the only limitation. 


And the outbuildings, where the chickens used to be, were now even emptier 
after the failure of his parents’ business—perfect for playing in and 
exploring. From now on all these buildings held was Dorian and his mates 
and, on occasion, plenty of hay-feed for the ponies. That said, the day a big 
guy came to take all the chickens away had a profound effect on Dorian. A 
stranger taking his childhood companions was a loss that would stay with 


him for a long time. 


As already touched on, after those pretty enjoyable years at his junior school, 
Dorian and most of his school mates changed to “the big school.” Kingsbury 
Middle School, which was a three-mile bus ride away from home, was in 
Kingsbury itself. The Upper School was literally across the road from 
Dorian’s new classrooms and the two parts of the school shared certain 
facilities such as the playing fields. As far as Dorian was concerned, he 
would live out the rest of his school days at Kingsbury with many of the 


friends he’d made since the age of five. 


By eleven or twelve Dorian had come to terms with his strange mother, and a 
younger sister who was too far away in terms of her age and interests to be a 
close companion and to whom he felt some jealousy, given that she shared 
more common ground with his mother. Dorian’s mum was far better suited to 
bringing up a girl than a rough-and-ready lad. Anyway, with his father now 
becoming a more important figure in his life as he neared adolescence and 
Dorian more interested in the type of things his dad liked, this should at last 
have been the chance to bond. They were starting to have things in common. 
Dorian had always been interested in girls and the riding school meant that 
there were plenty of older girls around. A fairly quick developer, Dorian 
ensured he made the most of any opportunity to spy on the young beauties 
and occasionally grab a kiss or two, in the barns or behind the stables. This 
sort of cheekiness went down well with a father who, despite his marriage, 
had remained very much a ladies’ man. Dorian’s interest was moving away 
from bird spotting and “nesting” (the country pastime of taking of eggs to 
create the best collection possible), and turning more towards the opposite 


sex. In the same way that Dorian had learned about the nesting seasons of 


local birds, their sizes, weights, and other statistics, he gradually became 
absorbed and fascinated by the idea of learning the intimate details of what 


were also then called “birds.” 


However, Dorian’s egg collecting days would not end solely due to his 
adolescent libido. It also had something to do with his sister smashing them 
all because they looked tasty and good enough to eat! Now the siblings laugh 
about this little inter-family episode, but at the time it was a different story. 
When his sister broke all his precious eggs, Dorian had to control the urge to 
do the same to her. Fortunately blood proved thicker than yoke. The reason I 
mention this egg collecting is that it illustrates how, despite his general lack 
of enthusiasm at school, Dorian could take in copious amounts of information 
—if he was interested. Dorian always had the ability that was so important to 
the regimented life of a pro bodybuilder—namely, to internalize information 
about calories, protein, nutrition, recovery times, training form, etc. Once he 
had read something, he could retain chapter and verse. Even now Dorian has 
the ability to read and hold information to an enviable degree, but only if he’s 
interested—here too he has the mindset of Bruce Lee, retaining what is useful 


and rejecting what isn’t. 


School life was generally bearable, and to remain being one of the cool kids 
and keep on attracting the girls, Dorian was always willing to be a bit 
naughty— whether by relieving local buildings of their lead roofs or 
persuading his mum to cough up a few extra quid as pocket money because 
“the girls at the riding school were always using my pony.” The bottom line 


was that, come what may, he wanted to be one of the boys. Not least because 


of what his mum had told him, Dorian knew that his dad could be a bit of a 
rascal, and, when he accompanied him to local airfields without his mother, it 
was very clear to him that his old man liked women. Dorian remembers 
sitting outside the bars of various flying clubs (his age meant he wasn’t 
allowed entry) while his dad lived it up. His boredom would be punctuated 
by some of the “ladies” coming out now and then to talk to him. Feeling 
sorry for Dorian, they flashed their smiles and occasionally even a bit of leg. 
Dorian could put up with his dad’s lack of sensitivity (fairly common in 
1970s England anyway) if it meant being surrounded by pretty women doing 


their best to cheer him up! 


Dorian’s dad also impressed his young son with stories of his bravado and 
non-conformist mentality. The early 1970s were filled with long periods of 
various types of industrial action, including strikes, and inevitably the Rover 
plant was not immune to the workforce downing tools until the union had 
talked wages with the bosses. Ken was having none of this, however. As a 
keen clay-pigeon shooter and owner of a number of guns, as well as being a 
Conservative, Mr. Yates Sr. was of no mind to take industrial action: He 
would be going to work and if anyone got in his way he’d discharge a can 
launcher (a device used to create a large bang that sounded like a gun being 
fired) and “put the wind up ’em.” Not surprisingly Ken was always keen to 
make sure his son got on with his homework and would check to make sure it 
was as complete and error-free as possible—something his mother would 
struggle with when this task fell to her. Ken was so involved in Dorian’s 
educational progress that he even got him to keep a daily diary during the 


summer holidays, which he would check nightly to make sure it was being 


adhered to with the necessary dedication. In later years Dorian’s training 
diary would become an almost constant companion and there’s every chance 
that the early discipline enforced by his dad reemerged as a positive and 


helpful trait. 


Dorian, Tiger, and Dad on Shadow. 
Photograph © Yates Family Collection. 


CHAPTER 5 


Death in the Famil 


nfortunately for Dorian his world would be shattered when his 

mother told him his dad had “had an accident at work.” She never 
went into much more detail and at first Dorian assumed that, as with 
accidents of the past, his father would soon shrug it off, whatever it was. 
After a few days one of Dorian’s school friends inadvertently broke the news 
to him that it wasn’t just an accident and that his dad had died—the boy’s 


father worked at the same factory. 


Dorian’s father died when Dorian was only 13 and had begun attending the 
Kingsbury Upper School—where he was starting to feel settled. Maybe it 
helped that Dorian had earned a reputation of sorts even before joining the 
school when he gave a bit of a hiding to a local colliery kid: It was clear he 
was no riding school pushover, even with his posh-sounding mother. Just as 
Dorian was beginning to really need him and when the sort of things that 
appealed to his dad—namely, cars, planes, and girls, not to mention being a 
bit of a scallywag—were coming in to view for Dorian too, his father was 
gone! Finally he was about to have a “proper” relationship with his dad, key 
as he transitioned into manhood—and it was snatched away from him, 


leaving a gaping hole that his mother was inevitably ill-equipped to fill. 


Strangely, when he discovered his father had died, his first thoughts were 
practical ones: Who’s going to teach me how to drive properly now? Dorian 
was doubtless suffering from shock and a level of denial in the immediate 
aftermath of his dad’s death. Ultimately he wouldn’t learn to drive until he 
was in his mid- twenties. He had been taught to ride by his mother, he’d even 
entered gymkhanas on his pony Shadow (they never won anything because 
Dorian’s “horse” preferred nibbling on the grass than galloping anywhere), 
but all the stuff he had really wanted to do, like drive cars and fly planes, lay 
in his future with his dad, and now all those possibilities had died with him. 
Even today he has no idea where his dad is buried, despite trying to find out 


on a number of occasions. 


Dorian, despite his natural shyness, had developed into one of those people 
who want more from his life, someone who wants to be the center of 
attention... because he never was. Now, with his father gone and his family 
even more dysfunctional, Dorian would cling ever more strongly to the 


feeling that he wasn’t ordinary, that he was destined to be different. 


Later that thirst for more would evolve into wanting to travel longer distances 
and see as much of the world as possible. “In the end it would be my career 
that allowed me to travel, to meet great people and be treated like a demi-god, 
have women wanting to throw themselves at me... For much of the time I 
was married and on a mission—which kept me distanced from that part of the 
experience. The other guys must have had a crazy time, looking in great 
shape, being full of testosterone; temptation would have been tough to 


resist!” 


The first Shadow to get some awards. 
Photograph © Yates Family Collection. 


CHAPTER 6 


Life After Death 


orian struggled to come to terms with the loss of his father, 

confiding to his maternal grandmother that “I never even had the 
chance to make him proud.” There were constants in his life that remained 
positive, though: his access to his animals and to the countryside, and the 


camaraderie of mates he’d known for years. 


In later years Dorian would come to understand at least some of the factors 
that explained his father’s death. Like the sudden deaths of so many other 
middle- aged men in those days, it had something to do with the level of 
drinking, smoking, and lack of sleep that were seen as “the mark of real men” 
during the late 1960s and into the 1970s. To put this in context: This was the 
time of 15-round boxing matches where the boxers went on and on, two 
pugilists relentlessly battering each other senseless, like the Frasier vs Ali 
fight of 1971. There was a huge macho undercurrent in England, a post-war 
remnant perhaps or part of our enduring empire spirit (in a country that had 
lost its empire). It was a time when men had no regard for their feminine side, 
nor any idea they had one. Anyone admitting to such would have faced 
becoming a social outcast, or having their head caved in. These were the days 
of the working man’s club and women still being consigned to the “lounge 


bar.” Think Once Were Warriors—but with less breathtaking scenery. 


After taking about a month off school, to come to terms with the death of his 
dad, going back had turned out to be as smooth as he could have hoped for. 
Luckily he escaped the taunts he’d feared would be inevitable. Maybe the 
teachers had let his classmates know that they should think twice about 
upsetting Dorian. Whatever the case, months later, he was once again a self- 


assured boy gradually finding some pleasure in life and some stability too. 


His mother, maybe prompted by Dorian returning from school one day and 
telling her that the head teacher had taken him aside to say they could find 
ways to get him funds for newer clothes, did try to ease his pain by buying 
him things like new boots and the latest fashions. It seems she felt it easier to 
provide him with things rather than the emotional support he really needed— 
support she needed too, of course... Jumpers with big star prints and shirts 
with huge collars, then fashionable, began to fill Dorian’s wardrobe, and no 
one at home stopped him from gradually growing his hair long—as continued 


to be the fashion into the mid 1970s. 


At Kingsbury Upper School, where he expected to finish his schooling and 
maybe have the chance of getting a decent job, Dorian was doing well 
academically, all things considered, as he came to terms with not having a 
father. However, Dorian never completely re-engaged with his schoolwork 
after his father’s death, despite his mum and his 80-year-old grandfather both 
trying to get things back on track. For Dorian, the key thing, as he turned 
from boy to man, was never to show weakness: His heroes didn’t cry, they 
were tough and resilient. The male role models on TV and his friends’ fathers 


were all physically powerful men, who drank bottles of Newcastle Brown 


Ale by the dozen and smoked, were game for a fight, and ever watchful to 
never display an ounce of femininity. These were the times when wife 
beating was a drunken man’s hobby and seen as part and parcel of working- 


class life, even by the local police. 
Dorian recalls, around this time, one of his former teachers— 


from memory a hippy looking dude with long hair and round spectacles 
— telling me: “I can’t wait for when you come back in a sports car and 
you’re all rich and successful showing everyone what you’re really 
made of.” At the time I was just a fairly shy kid and I saw the teachers 
as part of the system, the enemy, so I was never going to really buy into 
what any of them were telling me. But it seems clear now that there 
were some people, even back then, that saw something in me that maybe 
I didn’t—they could tell I was cut out for more than this humdrum 


normal life. 


Unfortunately, just as Dorian’s life was again moving back onto a more even 
keel, there was suddenly a new dynamic within the home environment: 
another man. Although this new man sometimes behaved less than brilliantly 
towards him, Dorian didn’t react too badly, despite being hurt by the thought 
that anyone could replace his father, especially so soon. Incredibly, this new 
family unit was only a short while away from yet another upheaval, one that 


would see Dorian become a “townie,” a feeling he would eventually embrace. 


Out of nowhere, his mother said that they were selling the cottage and 


smallholding and moving closer to the city, to a Birmingham suburb. Now, so 


quickly after his father’s passing, and with a new “dad” into the bargain, 
Dorian was to be uprooted from his friends, his school, the animals, and the 
landscape. Now he’d be living in a completely strange environment, in Castle 
Bromwich, and expected to attend Park Hall School and start the process of 
finding his place within a new classroom setting, fitting in as best he could 


and making new friends. 


To make the task ahead of him even more difficult, Castle Bromwich was 
something of a more middle-class area and the kids at his new school were 
less rough and ready than he was used to, making it hard for Dorian to 
replace old mates with a new bunch. Dorian ended up making friends when 
out and about after school and at the weekends, with boys who seemed more 


like him—more of the what you see is what you get breed. 


Then, only a matter of months after the move, tragedy struck again. Bill, his 
new “dad” and the man his mother planned to marry, died from a heart attack 
at home. “Mum was screaming: ‘Not again! Not again!’ Asking me to please 
‘go and check on Bill’ because he’d collapsed upstairs. I wouldn’t do it. I 
couldn’t do it! He’d been a decent bloke, I didn’t hate him or anything, I’d 
just had too much of this sort of stuff surrounding me and it didn’t help that 
he was just another guy and not my dad. Everything about this situation 


pissed me off.” 


So, once more, his world was turned upside down—firstly by being so 
directly involved with the immediate aftermath of the death and then by 
having to deal with his mother. By now, having lost three men, Hilma was 


certain that she was cursed. The mixed emotions of wanting to love and 


support his mother while she battled her demons, and simultaneously needing 
to be loved and supported himself, stretched the relationship to breaking 
point. Dorian’s mother would never fully recover from this event. Somehow 
she would manage to maintain a relationship with her daughter, but this 
marked the beginning of an estrangement from her teenage son, which would 
last for many years. The daring five-year-old who had cycled off to local 
villages to get into adventures would now be continuing his bold behavior — 


in the big city. 


Around this time Dorian began to come to terms with the truth about his 
mother. As a young boy, he had often thought of her as mad, but by 
definition his own mother couldn’t really be crazy. Now he realized she was 
depressive—and, in fact, she would go on to be “sectioned” [committed to a 
psychiatric hospital]. It became clear to Dorian at this point that his mother 
could just about cope with raising his sister, who gave her little or no trouble 
and was a chip off the old block. It was her unruly son who was more than 
she could handle. 


In later years Dorian has been able to dissect his difficult childhood and early 
manhood. As ever, he has drawn positive conclusions—not least about his 
relationship with his mother whom he still loved despite her shortcomings. In 
fact, Dorian makes a convincing case that without the traumas and difficulties 
which life threw at him as a child he would not have had the iron will or 
strength of character to persevere against all odds and come out on top time 


and again. 


I remember, even right back in my early teen years, I had one of those 


Bullworker things and was doing some martial arts lessons and training 
a bit, even though it was just freehand stuff like press-ups and squats 
without weights. On and off I was always doing something to challenge 
my body and to get stronger. A few years later I’d end up doing some 
very basic weight training with my mates. People would probably laugh 
at it now. We’d smash the backs off chairs and make them into a type of 
bench. Someone had probably nicked a barbell from somewhere and 
that’s all we’d have, a barbell with a few weights, and we’d improvise. I 
wasn’t training seriously and regularly in those days, but I’d train hard 
and I got used to handling free weights and using some equipment at the 


gym in the last few months before leaving school. 


I did some decent workouts at Temple in my mid-teens, and also got 
interested in what other bodybuilders did, and what they looked like, 
when people started giving me some old magazines around that time 
too. None of that training was anything like as regimented as what I did 
once I was fully set up with my place in Castle Vale. From the time I 
stepped in the gym once my mission was fully “on,” it was nothing less 
than 100% focus. I didn’t know where bodybuilding was going to take 
me, but I knew I was doing it for a reason and that it was going to open 
some doors for me. Somehow I just knew that all my efforts were going 
to result in rewards, I just wasn’t exactly sure yet what those would be. 
One thing was sure, it was never: Let’s do a bit of this weight training 


thing and see how it goes! 


Simpler times—Dorian on the right, at the age of 10. 
Photograph © Yates Family Collection. 


Somehow, all was not yet lost—academically, at least. Dorian still had a keen 
mind, despite the turbulent events at home and the fact that he never really 
gelled with his new school. Meanwhile, Dorian’s mother was obviously 


making other plans behind the scenes. Pretty much on the day of his sixteenth 


birthday, she asked him if he was staying in town or coming back to rekindle 
the equestrian life with her and his younger sister. To Dorian it felt like she’d 
timed this retreat to the country so that she knew what his answer would be: 
to stay. The way Dorian sees it now is that she’d done her duty: he was 
sixteen, and she could legally leave him behind. Besides, she’d made no real 
effort to make him feel wanted anyway. So, at this crucial time for any young 


person, Dorian was left to fend for himself in the big city. 


Around this time, Dorian had his first glimpses of the living legend Robby 
Robinson, whose particular development—a narrow waist emphasizing an 
incredibly wide back—probably remains unsurpassed even to this day. 
Dorian had not as yet fully realized that he was himself a non-conformist, but 
he saw something of himself in Robby. Here was a man with crazy-looking 
hair, wearing the ripped up T-shirt that became something of his trademark, 
and with the swagger of a cool dude, rather than the robot-like movements of 
other bodybuilders of the day. Dorian even started buying what supplements 
he could afford and eating better than his usual diet of sausage and chips. 
That was the norm in those days, along with fish fingers, pies, and other 
somewhat questionable sources of nutrition—and Dorian began to realize 


these weren’t acceptable fuel for an athlete. 


Prior to the deterioration of his relationship with his mum, Dorian had been 
able to share some of his excitement with her around his sporadic training 
sessions at Temple Gym with his friend Adrian. Later he’d come to look back 
and somewhat regret that circumstances meant he was unable to share his 


continued passion with her about doing the thing he loved and getting the 


ultimate recognition for it. 


Although mum was not present throughout my career really... before 
that, in the early years when Adrian and I used to train at the gym, I’d 
pretend to be one of the stars of the muscle magazines, Denny Gable, 
and Adrian would be Robby Robinson. Those two trained together just 
like Adrian and I did. I’d go home all excited and tell my mum how I 
was like Denny and Adrian was like Robby and how the older guys said 
how good we looked and how quickly we were developing. Far from 
pleasing my mum, she started to worry—well, she would do coming 
from her generation—that this was the behavior of someone turning 
homosexual. She could never really understand or see the positive in 


what we were doing. 


Part of the reason that Dorian and Adrian got on so well was that they were 
both skinheads and they were both fatherless. Dorian may also have been 
without his mother, but this meant that gone were the days of any of her 
boyfriends trying to exert their authority over him—in the form of threats and 
occasional physical abuse. Latterly Dorian had got to a stage within his own 
physical and psychological development where domestic violence aimed at 
him had all but fizzled out—culminating in one whiskey-fueled abuser, a 
boyfriend of his mother, calling the cops on Dorian and fearing for his own 


safety when the tables got turned! 


The problems with his mother, and the reality of needing to support himself, 
derailed this first attempt to get into amazing shape. After only a few months, 


an activity seen then as self-indulgent had to be put on hold. Despite 


everything, Dorian knew, even at sixteen, that one day he’d revisit “this 
weights thing,” when circumstances allowed, to see where his body could 


take him. 


In hindsight, Dorian concedes that at this point his mind should have been on 
finishing his exams and carving out the sort of future for himself that his 
maternal grandparents would have hoped for. Instead he had to move in with 
Adrian and share the place with him and his mum—who was so spaced out 
most of the time she pretty much just did as her teenage son told her. The 
conversation went something like: “Dorian’s coming to stay for a while, 
Mum, okay!” Rather than a question, it was a statement. Adrian didn’t know 
his dad, so there was no other family member to question his authority at 


home. 


Dorian did manage to stay at school long enough to finish his first set of 
exams, but he was then offered a job as a tire fitter. With the need for 
immediate funds more pressing than long-term career goals, he decided he 
should take it. The added impetus at the time was that the UK was in the 
throes of a terrible economic depression. With so many out of work, having a 


job of any kind had become attractive. 


In the midst of leaving school and beginning his journey out into the wider 
world, Dorian and a couple of his friends would try to get into some 
adventures at the weekends. Their idea of adventure at the time was to catch a 
series of buses or a train to the coast, maybe somewhere like the British 
holiday destination Blackpool, and then go in search of girls, booze, and a 


change of scenery from the landlocked Midlands. They’d have enough 


money to get there and to get back and that was about it, except for a little 
extra maybe, for some alcohol and food. They wouldn’t think of anything so 
conventional as arranging accommodation and they couldn’t have afforded it 
anyway—so they’d end up spending the Saturday (and possibly even the 
Friday night) at some girls’ houses if they were lucky or, just as likely, in 
shop doorways or bus stations if they could break in. Fun was had in the 
camaraderie and, oddly enough, came from a lack of money rather than an 
abundance of it. “ Times were different then. No one had much, so it didn’t 


really matter.” 


Dorian would come to regret his choice of jobs even on the first day in the 
factory: tire-fitting was not what he’d hoped it might have been. The focus of 
Dorian’s daily grind was the sort of hard plastic tires that were used on 
trolley and stroller wheels. It turned out to be the type of job that, no matter 
your view of factories and automation, should never have been inflicted on 
any human. It consisted of warming a tire in hot water, then putting that tire 
onto the wheel and throwing that wheel into a receptacle, then reaching back 
for the next tire—and repeating the process thousands of times a day. In 
theory it was a well-paid job, but it soon became evident that it was like so 
many jobs described as “on target earnings of...”: You needed to work like 
The Flash to have any chance of making even a vaguely decent salary. The 
expected £40 or £50 per week was bullshit: Working at a pace, Dorian 
struggled to reach £25 per week. Even if he worked seven days a week 


continually, he’d still have fallen short of the hyped payday. 


One of the reasons he had accepted the job was because his mother seemed to 


be okay with him ditching his schooling—despite her own background and 
education. Dorian would later find out that he could have left school with a 
perfectly reasonable set of exam results—he’d done well in the first sitting— 
but having left before the second, for this “great job,” he was soon out of 
work and without qualifications to boot. Unfortunately, Dorian was not in a 
position to ask for “retakes” or a second chance at the exams. That type of 
flexibility was a long way off—unless you were rich, of course. He did 
however, even at this relatively young age, know that he had a good mind— 
one that was perfectly capable of absorbing information in an intelligent and 
analytical manner. Strangely, in later years it would be his mind and his 
methodical ability to add and remove elements from his overall training 
approach which would enable him to become a champion. But, at sixteen, 
without qualifications, he was pretty much unemployable, other than for 


manual labor. 


Dorian kept at least a semblance of a relationship with his mother once she 
returned to the rural life: They had not stopped speaking completely. He 
recalls, however, that boyfriends, who were once so easy for his mother to 
attract, gradually melted away as her illness became more difficult for her to 
conceal. Dorian was consumed by feelings of abandonment even as he 
enjoyed a new freedom at the same time, so he found it hard to think 
anything but that his mother had reaped what she’d sown. After all, it was she 
who had wanted to go back to the countryside and work the land. In addition 
to her mental health problems Dorian’s mother also succumbed to the ravages 
of multiple sclerosis, and it very soon became impractical for her to stay in a 


rural environment, where she might fall and then struggle to get up again. 


Perhaps due to her illness, Dorian would regain something more of a 
relationship with his mother over time, but his feelings of abandonment 


meant such reconciliation was never fated to be swift. 


So Dorian was left to fend for himself, finding work, keeping a roof over his 
head, and effectively creating a new family. The years that followed are 
something of a blur: He was a young man enjoying time with his mates, 
getting work when he could and women in the same casual manner. Even so, 
in the back of his mind he knew he would need to re-visit “this bodybuilding 
thing” once he’d got at least some of his hell-raising years out of the way. 
(When he moved in with Adrian, he brought a very old brown suitcase that 
contained his all-important Muscle Builder Magazines.) His peer group were 
generally older than him, but he shared their love of the anti-establishment 
music and the fashions of the time and he could cope with couch surfing if 
necessary as long as it meant he could hang out, listen to music, get drunk, 
and generally have a crazy punk-style youth—where even 21 looked old and 


the future was for other people to worry about. 


Despite the hedonism, Dorian needed money and, in spite of his anti- 
establishment ethos, he didn’t like the idea of petty theft and burglary. To 
him, that was just a case of the poor stealing from the poor. Work had to be 
found. The problem for Dorian, other than the lack of qualifications, was that 
the whole 9 to 5 thing—a regime and ties and clean shoes and laughing at 
your boss’ jokes and kowtowing to male authority figures—was not for him. 
This unwillingness to be turned into a sycophant limited his choices to 


various types of manual labor— where one week you’d have a job and the 


next week you wouldn’t. 


Strangely, since Dorian has always possessed such a deep affinity for 
animals, one of his most long-lived periods of employment was in an 
abattoir. The concept that animals had to be killed to end up on supermarket 
shelves wasn’t new or abhorrent—with a rural background, he knew this was 
just a fact of life. His line on all this was: If you wouldn’t be willing to kill it 
yourself, then you shouldn’t be eating it anyway. The work may have been 
pretty distasteful, but the comradeship and the banter made up for everything 
else. In this job what was important was the ability to get it done—without 
the need for airs and graces or the right accent and set of exam results. The 
money was okay, and Dorian would probably have stayed at this job except 
for the fact that he and his whole crew were fired when a fire broke out. The 
entire shift of guys—whether it was their fault or not—lost their jobs. In 
those days bosses had no trouble finding hungry new faces to employ, and 
bringing in a new wave of men keen to prove they could work hard was an 


idea that, unsurprisingly, had a lot of appeal for the management. 
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Dorian and mates drinking snakebites—The Coach and Horses, Castle Bromwich. Dorian, second from the left, has s 
Photograph © Yates Family Collection. 


1984, Dorian (center) posing for his first contest, at the Temple Hotel across the road from the gym. 
Photograph © Martin Tierney. 


CHAPTER 7 


The Gear 


o biography of a bodybuilder, at least one that claims to be open 
about the sport, should be written without at least some reference 


to the elephant in the room: steroids or, as they’re often termed, “the gear.” 


In an age when Olympic athletes, Tour de France champions, and even actors 
get into at least some form of trouble or even lose their careers over steroid 
use, it’s worth pointing out that in bodybuilding—certainly professional 
bodybuilding, since as far back as the 1960s and 1970s—usage has simply 
been a darker, and inevitable, part of the game. How, other than by steroid 
use, does anyone think that bodybuilders can get so inhumanly huge and at 
the same time maintain low levels of body fat? The old adages of early 
bodybuilding—eat big; train heavy; put your mind in the muscle; visualize 
the physique you want; take your vitamins; and say your prayers—did not 
and could not deliver the preponderance of hulking beasts made real by the 
artificial male hormone derivatives of the latter half of the twentieth century. 
The evidence is easy to see in action movies, as well as professional 


wrestling and bodybuilding, not to mention gyms across the western world. 


Placing ethics and legalities to one side for a moment, anyone who has done 


even the slightest amount of research on any type of pharmaceuticals knows 


that they all have potential side effects. We do not have the time, or even 
necessarily the ability, to go into detail here about all of the historic and 
current substances that Mr. Olympia contenders used then and might come 
across now. Suffice to say, if you do not know exactly what substances you 
are putting into your body or how your own particular system may react to 
them, it is prudent to acknowledge the risk you are taking. During the time 
spent working on this book, I have discovered that many serious contenders 
over the past few decades have gone on to question whether the benefits that 
might (or might not) have been gained in the short term were worth the 
longer-term downsides. Some professional bodybuilders of the 1990s, such as 
Mike Matarazzo, ultimately had serious regrets. Sadly he died of heart 
complications in 2014, at the age of 48. 


Dorian doesn’t do regrets, but despite the care he took to inform himself and 


minimize the doses he took, he does have cause to wonder: 


Whether or not coming off steroids after retirement had a huge impact 
on me mentally, or whether my clinical depression was brought on more 
by all the external factors around that time, is impossible to say for 
certain. It is definitely the case, though, that after those years of using 
additional male hormone to help with recovery and growth for the sport, 
my natural production never fully bounced back and since then I’ve 


taken testosterone replacement to ensure healthy levels in my system. 


Dorian first approached a fellow bodybuilder in the gym about steroids in the 


early 1980s. It soon became clear that he had to put his time in and, not least, 
be trusted, before he’d be let into the inner circle. “Nah mate, I don’t do any 
of that stuff” would be the usual reply. Later Dorian would come to find out 
that the very same people he had approached shortly after entering the gym 
environs were not only on the gear, they were selling it. Dorian was no fool 
and thought he was being fobbed off from the start, but who was to say? He 
was growing so much without the need to chemically enhance himself; 
maybe there were others who responded and continued to respond to the 


weights just like he did, via a good diet and focused training regime. 


Initially, Dorian read what he could to try to understand, first, how vital 
steroids were to bodybuilding success and, second, when to take them in 
order to maximize their positive effects and minimize any side effects. What 
quickly became apparent was how very little detailed and sensible 
information there was. Today, it is hard to imagine a time when information 
was Close to unobtainable— the Internet has so changed our ability to access 
whatever we want in a matter of seconds. Back in the 1980s, however, things 
were very different. This was a time when hearsay and rumor abounded and 
concrete, reliable information was extremely hard to come by. Even for 
seasoned bodybuilders, never mind for a new kid on the block who hadn’t yet 


proved his mettle, this whole steroid thing was pretty elusive. 


Luckily for Dorian the initial lack of the gear did not slow his progress. In 
1983 and for some time beyond, he was growing anyway. His abundance of 
enthusiasm, natural ability, and ample testosterone, not to mention the focus 


he brought to his training by being so inspired by other perfectionists in their 


chosen fields, ensured that his body was getting bigger and stronger all the 
time. Dorian was well aware, however, that there would come a point when 
all of this would give him a good physique but would still not be enough to 
push him on to where he wanted to be. Ultimately he would have to attain a 
level of superhuman power and size that would make him a credible 
challenger to the best physical adversaries his country, and eventually the 


world, would have to offer. 


From Day 1 on re-entering the gym, Dorian was there to see how feasible it 
would be for him to become a bodybuilding champion. At this stage his 
sights were trained less on the Mr. Olympia and more on local success, but 
there was never a moment for Dorian when the plan wasn’t to train for 
something. Dorian had no time for gym tourism or hanging out; he was all 


about creating a formidable physique that could win him competitions. 


Within months of serious training, Dorian had an esthetically pleasing 
physique, and, if he’d wanted to, he could impress his contemporaries with 
his strength. For Dorian, however, the gym was nothing to do with 
showboating; it was a necessary environment to equip him with the muscles 
required to get on stage and walk away with victory. Temple Gym never had 
a hangout feel: It was relatively small, packed with free weights, and had 
little of the trappings of most modern fitness rooms. When Dorian began 
working out there, it was even more austere and the only reason to be in that 
windowless underground environment was to train ferociously hard, or 
perhaps to gaze in admiration at those who did... Dorian had no time for the 


latter hobby. Strange though it may be for many non-bodybuilders to 


understand, Dorian found that as he grew he gradually felt less inclined to 


display his physique. 


For many bodybuilders, there is a disconnect between what they consider to 
be great bodies and what outsiders perceive. This is especially true in the 
early days of training, when the esthetics are arguably more pleasing to the 
average person. To bodybuilders, they are full of lagging body parts and 
genetic weaknesses that become ever more noticeable to the person earning 
their new body. As bodybuilders grow in size, they tend to become more 
critical of their physiques, despite them being more imposing than the bodies 
they started with. For Dorian, though, there was another reason to keep 
covered up, even while still relatively small by bodybuilding standards: He 
had begun to feel as though his body was a project or “an experiment,” 
something to be kept under wraps until unveiled on stage. Maybe this was 
partly an early psychological edge that Dorian wanted to create, but mostly 


he felt that work in progress should be revealed for only the right reasons. 


Imagine a great guitarist like Jimi Hendrix, someone who could tell he had an 
aptitude for something right from the start. Someone like Jimi could either 
play a song to a crowd while it was still in the process of being finalized and 
get a decent reaction, or wait until everything was just right and then blow 
their minds. Dorian, like Jimi, was of the Let’s blow their minds variety—and 
time would prove that this engendered fear in his opponents throughout his 
career. The other thing that stopped Dorian from showing the project to all 
and sundry was his absolute conviction that most, if not all, would lack even 


the faintest idea of what they were looking at anyway, while at the same time 


being more than willing to offer their critique. Dorian would be his own 
judge until time came to climb on stage—and anyone else, other than his later 


trusted mentors, could shut the f**k up! 


So, as Dorian began to find acceptance from the gym elders and get set to 
begin a relationship with steroids (which would last for a decade or so), 
Temple Gym changed hands. It was bought by a guy called Martin and for a 
while the gym itself changed name, to the catchy “Martin’s Gym.” Still, 
Martin did at least bring some American bodybuilders over to the UK to do 
some guest posing and seminar work. At last Dorian got the chance to see 
fully fledged pros in the flesh, including Lance Dreher, Tim Belknap, and 
Jeff King. These stars of the American bodybuilding scene stayed at a hotel 
just over the road from the gym, spoke with fans, and did some posing 
routines. To tie in with their appearance, Martin decided to run a local 
competition in Birmingham, which would include all the best bodybuilders 
from the local gyms. Martin asked Dorian to compete, but Dorian told him he 
still felt that, after such a short time training, he wasn’t yet ready to reveal his 


physique on stage. 


As fate would have it, about ten days before the contest, Dorian fell ill with 
some sort of bug and took a week off training, during which time he ate very 
little. Already naturally lean, Dorian was now suddenly “shredded” (holding 
very low body fat), and as the virus wore off, he started to think that maybe 
he should compete. Ultimately he entered the novice contest and won, quite 
probably against guys who were already experimenting with the effects of 


steroids. Here he was, at the time of this first contest, still a “clean” 


bodybuilder, no more than a year into serious training and beating older men, 


most of whom had been training for years. 


Dorian took this minor win as a sign that he was headed in the right direction. 
At this point he started to think about planning a route toward winning UK 
titles, first regionally and then nationally. His ultimate goal was to turn pro 
and run with the big boys. In 1984, the question of being a “clean” or a 
“using” bodybuilder was just one of many hurdles Dorian was facing—there 
were other more immediate and challenging issues to overcome. The 
Birmingham show highlighted that Dorian potentially had a real drawback: 
his very light skin. 


From Day 1 I was so light that getting the right look and tone was 
almost impossible. Maybe surprisingly, for a shy kid, I felt okay up on 
stage. Being basically naked and showing your body to a room of 
strangers should have been difficult for me, but I reconciled it as a small 
part of the sport which I could deal with. Luckily, when you’re up there, 
the lights mean you can’t really see the audience. You’d think the stage 
was there for extroverts who enjoy the limelight but, even as an 
introvert, I could do this, I had to: If I was going to continue in the sport, 


displaying my physique was going to become part of my job. 


What was really tough was learning to get the muscle control—to keep 
the muscles tensed for long periods. Some guys never really get that and 
in some competitions this can be a couple of hours at a time. Also, you 
have to learn to show your body to its best advantage. I practiced 


without a mirror before the 1984 competition and it paid dividends in 


terms of confidence. Leaving skin tone, muscle control, and posing 
routines to one side, it was clear that to get to the next stage I would 


need to be taking the gear. 


Barbell curls to failure at the Temple, with Pete Mumford. 
Photograph © Geoff Collins. 


After a year or so of training naturally Dorian knew that he was going to have 


to find out even more about steroids—i.e. what he should be taking, how 
much, who to source them from, and so on. Anyone with a keen mind figures 
out pretty quickly that pros are “on the juice,” so Dorian knew this would 
become as much part of his pre-stage preparation as the chicken breasts and 
bent-over rows. It was now vital that he break into the inner sanctum of the 
gym’s male hierarchy and get the gear that would help him complete his 
look. 


Dorian’s good solid physique, his business-like approach to training, and his 
maturity meant that, after having put in some gym time, he no longer had to 
push so hard to begin to get some straight answers out of “the faces.” These 
are the close-knit groups that gravitate to any serious weights environs. These 
men are often small but “go large” with the help of steroids, and pretty soon 
cannot comprehend a life lived anything other than “big.” They are the 
keepers of the keys and, more importantly, the bags containing liquid 
hormones. Outside the gym, or their bodybuilding circles, these men may be 
unknowns, but within their extended gym environment they can hold court 
and call the shots on who becomes the next member of their exclusive club. 
These guys are just as essential to the dynamic of the gym as the “big guy” in 
the corner with the privileged status of being “a real bodybuilder.” Guys like 
“Trish Tommy,” who was to be part of Dorian’s baptism in this world. Like 
the hardcore gyms they inhabit, these men usually exist and operate on the 
fringes of society, but for those in the know, those allowed into the 
magician’s circle, they’re the ones with the alchemical tools and the stories 
about being in the States and just happening to see Ray Mentzer curl 2001b 


with one arm... 


A gym is a strange microcosm of our normal world, but it’s charged with 
testosterone, adrenaline, and more than its fair share of egos and posturing, so 
it has the need for wit as a tension diffuser—to lighten the atmosphere. 
Fearless cocksure guys with great one-liners are as integral to a good gym as 
a decent set of free weights. They’re the ones who let you know (though they 
won’t actually speak to you for the first six months) that for the first year of 
training you’re weak. So weak, in fact, that just by being in the gym and “by 


looking at the friggin’ weights you’re gonna grow!” 


Tommys are the gregarious guys who organize the events and know someone 
who knows someone—which means that suddenly showing up in the gym 
will be a British or European champ, an American even. Ultimately they may 
even organize a small show that includes a guest appearance by one of the 
Legends—and all the time in the background their allure is even more 
powerful because they not only have the baggy clothes, the supplements, and 
“the goods,” they also have a handle on what may be the Next Big Thing. 
And, just sometimes—in the case of Dorian’s mate Tommy, at least— they 


really could have it! 


Never for a second losing focus on his own training, Dorian would ultimately 
take a liking to some of the older men like Tommy. It was a liking that would 
be reciprocated—not least because it would reflect well on someone like 
Tommy to take a prodigy, this fast-growing “Yates kid,” under his wing. 
While Dorian grew, Tommy could bathe in some of the reflected adoration. 
Dorian remembers fun times, sitting in Tommy’s kitchen, which was often 


referred to as his “office,” or, perhaps more accurately “the surgery,” and just 


shooting the breeze. 


Tommy seemed to know everyone, his love for everything to do with the 
“iron game” being all-pervasive. He would tell Dorian endlessly colorful 
stories, in his hypnotic Irish lilt, about the bodybuilders and athletes from 
other sports he had “helped out.” It quickly became apparent that, even back 
in the 1980s, sports men and women who may not have been suspected of 
chemical enhancement were, even so, “using.” For Dorian, Tommy turned 
out to be the man to see about the latest stuff, and much more than being his 


new dealer, he became a friend too. 


Books on the subject of steroids were rare when Dorian was starting out, 
limited—as far as he could tell—to the Underground Steroid Handbook 
series by “the Guru,” Dan Duchaine. (Dorian would go on to meet Dan after 


his first Mr. Olympia in 1991, yet another part of his life coming full circle.) 


He also tracked down books and articles by James E. Wright, who seemed to 
have as much knowledge as anybody on steroids at the time; he would meet 


him on a number of occasions too. 


Dorian still maintains that he ultimately got close to the highest levels of the 
sport without taking huge doses of anything—a fair enough argument, 
especially considering what people are using today. He also always included 
periods when he let his system normalize again: After eight or so weeks of 
continual chemical intake, he would come off the gear for around four weeks. 
The other reason that perhaps kept his usage lower than it might otherwise 
have been is that Dorian didn’t really know how much other people were 
taking. His points of reference were what he picked up from other 
bodybuilders in the gym and what he was told by Tommy and by Az, a few 
years Dorian’s senior and another big guy well regarded in bodybuilding 
circles. Until he was well into his Mr. Olympia-winning streak, he never 
really had a handle on what the Americans and other competitors overseas 
were taking. Some might ask: What about the ethical issues that surround the 
taking of performance enhancing drugs? For Dorian there was never any 
soul-searching when it came to “juicing”— it was just part of the game. 
These days, when steroids are so much in the limelight, Dorian cannot 


believe the naivety of most people. 


Of course these guys take steroids! They’re hugely driven people in 
competitive sports. Guys like that are going to leave no stone unturned. 
Their lives are built around winning and, believe me, they’ll be doing 


whatever it takes to win! You don’t have to just take my word for it. 


There have been studies such as what became known as Goldman’s 
Dilemma, where serious athletes in various sports were asked questions 
along the lines of: If I gave you a drug now that would make you a 
champion but ultimately kill you, would you take it? You can look these 
studies up, but, back when they were done in the 1980s and 1990s, they 
showed that over half of the people surveyed said “yes” to taking the 
drug. I don’t know how accurate these figures were, but even if it was 
just over one percent that may still give people a feeling for how driven 


some athletes are. 


In terms of his overall health Dorian was fortunate. Almost from Day 1 he 
found a doctor to whom he could speak openly and who would test him 

regularly. Dorian knew full well that even non-pro bodybuilders tended to 
avoid their General Practitioners for fear of being told to stop—or, worse, 


being struck off the doctor’s patient list. 


Often, other bodybuilders said nothing because they didn’t think doctors 
would support their lifestyle choices and give them the relevant tests. For 
Dorian, when he was in pre-contest phase, upping his dosages, or taking new 
gear, it was both physically and psychologically helpful to know that he 
could go to his doctor and get some relevant blood tests run—just to ensure 


there was no immediate change to his overall health. 


During his usage Dorian experienced a slight raise in blood pressure, which is 
normal for anyone going from 1851b to 2951b, but he is fairly confident that 
his general health remained pretty good—notwithstanding the lifting-related 


injuries, of course. There were periods in which Dorian’s good cholesterol 


was a little off too, but again not to a level that caused his doctor any real 
concern. Dorian’s own view on steroids has always been that eating bad 
foods, smoking, or abusing alcohol are far worse for your system than taking 
male hormones (or derivatives thereof) in a controlled manner. He does 
concede that this is his opinion rather than necessarily fact and points out 
that, at the end of the day, everyone’s body is different. The example Dorian 
gives is peanut allergies: This commonplace food can cause extremely 
distressing physiological reactions and even death in some people. Therefore, 
in the same way that Dorian’s body responded well to training with heavy 
weights, there would be many other people who would very quickly find their 
skeletal system damaged if they trained with anything approaching his 


intensity. 


Why is it that some people can smoke into their 90s, while others die from 
smoking-related health issues years earlier? It seems logical to conclude that 
people have different tolerances to varying stresses and that Dorian happens 
to have a high tolerance for stress on all aspects of his physique. He has a lot 
more to say about the danger of abusing diuretics. “There’s no doubt that 


diuretics can kill you very fast!” 


Given how focused Dorian was in coming into competition “dry” and with 
every fiber visible, he always did everything he could to make sure that he 
was in contest shape well before the day of the contest—ensuring he could 
avoid the overuse of potentially dangerous substances. In later years—around 
six weeks out from a Mr. Olympia competition, for example—Dorian would 


often be in better shape, in terms of detailing, than most of the current breed 


on contest day, such was the attention paid in the 1990s to “supreme 
conditioning.” For Dorian there was never any last-minute panic: He did not 
cheat on his diet, he did not succumb to pizza and ice cream two weeks out 
from competition. Dorian knew that giving in to cravings, the stuffing down 
of burgers pre-contest, could add a huge amount of weight in terms of 
retained water. And it was this fear of arriving on stage bloated that led other 
bodybuilders to do such terrible things to themselves—things that could and 
did prove fatal. Indeed, during the course of writing this book, a number of 
individuals passed away. Nasser El Sonbaty—a serious potential usurper of 
Dorian’s ultimate crown and one of only a few contemporaries who came to 
be termed a “mass monster” during the 1990s—died at the age of 47. The 
huge Greg Kovacs, who often weighed in at 3001b, died at 44. And a number 
of lesser-known bodybuilders also died. Some of these deaths caused Dorian 


to contact me, concerned that his comments about steroids may look cavalier. 


The bottom line is, if you abuse any substance over years and years it’s 
not going to be good for you. Steroids are not like cigarettes because 
there’s a limit to how much you can smoke, but there’s no real limit to 
how many times you can stick a needle in your backside. There’s a 
tipping point and it’s different for everyone. Despite what people think, 
my steroid use was actually quite low by many bodybuilders’ standards. 
When I finally met him, Dan Duchaine told me that, compared to guys 


in the US, I was taking small doses. 


I believe in diminishing returns: There very soon comes a point when 


more is not better—it’s worse. I even put it all in a magazine, Muscular 


Development, but no one seems to believe me anyway. Why would I lie? 
No one asked me to write that article. Maybe I got away lightly too 
because of my body’s tolerance to these chemicals, or because things 
like insulin, which I used towards the end of my career, I didn’t use for 
long because it didn’t help me. [Dorian found that he retained water and 
lost condition.] I was lucky that I responded so well to training anyway 
and also that I took the things I did for a specific purpose, for my career. 
The moment my career ended, I didn’t need these things. As I’ve said 
before, I was happy to go down to below 250lb and be able to wear 
normal clothes, stuff I actually liked. I was never into being big to look 
good and intimidate people. Most “normal” people would probably say I 


look better now, healthier at least, than when I was up around 290Ib. 


Years after retiring I’m still a relatively big guy. Steroids didn’t make 
me big and strong, they just made me bigger and stronger. The way I see 
it is that the guys who have their self-esteem tied up with their size, the 
ones who will take steroids for their whole lives as a sort of crutch, 
they’re the ones who are most likely to have the most severe health 
issues. Not only did I take steroids systematically and under supervision 
during most of my career, I had regular tests done when I was 
competing and I had a huge battery of tests when I retired from 
competition. The final tests showed that none of my organs had any 
signs of damage or deformity. No one knows the long-term effects but... 


so far, so good. 
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1985, Wembley—outside the hotel hosting the World Games. 


Photograph © Yates Family Collection. 


1986 qualifier, British Championship—including the 80s’ hair. 
Photograph © Roger Shelley 


CHAPTER 8 


Supercharged 


Even when I was crowned the British Heavyweight Champion in 1986 and 
was becoming something of a big deal on the UK bodybuilding scene, I still 
went home to that tiny shabby flat in Castle Vale! It wasn’t that cold at least 
because an older guy at work had told me how to disconnect the meter 
—” Just make sure you reconnect it a few days before anyone comes to read 


it!” 


n the mid 1980s, a couple of years before making a big splash in the 

UK, Dorian made ends meet at Castle Vale by working in some wine 
bars in Birmingham, enforcing dress code and making sure only the “right 
types” of people gained entry. “I worked at Hawkins, which had a laser show, 


and the Rep Bar, which was attached to the Repertory Theatre in Brum.” 


Dorian also had a security-style job in Nickleby’s, an Italian fashion clothes 


store. It wasn’t like being a bouncer in a rough pub or club. 


The owner would just come and show us the sort of people he wanted us 
to filter out and we’d tell them they couldn’t come in. No one made 
much of a fuss, it wasn’t the sort of place where you’d get your head 


caved in on a Saturday night for upsetting the wrong person. All those 


jobs just helped me to have a little bit more, maybe to buy something for 
Lewis, a pair of trainers or something for Debbie, it was just a little extra 
pocket money. I suppose, before Debbie, I could have pulled girls when 
I was working on the doors, but even if I had, what could I take them 
home to—a tiny flat with a mattress on the floor? I just thought to 
myself: Forget all that stuff and concentrate on the goal—putting all my 


effort into “that thing” that could create a better life. 


Dorian’ 


1986, off-season at the Temple 


nightclub, ended Sage “I worked occasionally omthedooccat tanes 


Nightclub, if they were short a man. Just extra food money. But I stopped 


after one very bad night when the club was taken over in a riot with lots of 


knives. Pete ‘the Feet’ got stabbed and nearly died. The whole staff had to 


lock themselves in the offices and the police took hours to get the place under 


control. I thought: No more nightclubs!” 


British Championships 1986. 
Photograph © Roger Shelley. 


Before his ascendancy to the status of Heavyweight Champion and just two 


years after beginning full weight training, Dorian would compete in 
Morecambe, Lancashire at the UK’s West Coast Championships. Just to get 
to the show, on the coast in England’s north, Dorian had to get a lift from 
Kev, the friend he’d made while at the detention center. Kev, also a keen 
bodybuilder, drove Dorian and Debbie all the way to the show because 
Dorian couldn’t afford to get there and didn’t have a car of his own, or even a 


driving license. 


Not long before the Morecambe competition, Dorian had started to take 
steroids and his body, which had previously responded well to natural 
training, had shifted up a gear with the introduction of further male hormone. 
Although by no means massive, he had started to look like a serious 
bodybuilder. Tommy and Az had provided Dorian with the necessary stuff 
and, to begin with, his usage by modern standards was very low and mainly 
confined mainly to small amounts of Dynabol. This he used in the hope that 
he could maintain most of his muscle mass as he dieted down for 
competition. Az ran a Weider gym in Hockley, not far from where Dorian 
trained and almost next door to where Dorian’s future wife Debbie lived with 
their son Lewis. (Dorian had not yet taken the plunge to live with them.) The 
gym was owned by the same guy who had the shop in Birmingham and it was 
Az who arrived one night with the gear. Dorian, for whom it was all about 
winning competitions, knew that this was his last major step toward a fully 
fledged bodybuilding lifestyle, with all the positive and negative aspects that 
life entailed. The hundred red capsules he grasped in his hand that day was to 


be the start of around twelve years of steroid use. 


The addition of steroids saw Dorian add a further stone (141b) in around four 
weeks and most of it was solid muscle. His bench press, for reps, which had 
been around 3101b, jumped to 3501b and steroids had a positive effect on his 
muscle building—taking him to the sort of size he felt he needed to be to 
stand toe-to-toe with other UK competitors. Now, getting close to 17 stone 
(2381b), but still maintaining enviable proportions and detail, Dorian began to 
feel like a contender. As he switched to pre-contest he altered his steroid 
intake—next on the list was Primabolan, which was Dorian’s first injection. 
Again, the hope was that he would maintain muscle mass while he dieted 
down. Anavar was on the list too—but in very small quantities. For now, at 
least, just being on the gear was new enough to Dorian’s system and he saw 
no need to take huge amounts of anything. He was focused on the results but 


hoping to avoid much in the way of harmful side effects. 


Training, nutrition, rest, and steroids are the building blocks of any (non- 
natural) pro bodybuilder, but from the beginning other guys in the gym would 
have a go at Dorian about his take on diet, especially pre-contest when he’d 
be downing a calorie-rich shake after training. Dorian, who would keep 
himself covered up, kept it simple: “Just wait until the competition!” For 
Dorian, a fan of Mike Mentzer’s logical nutritional approach, a calorie was a 
calorie. He may have eaten more protein than the average Joe, but the bottom 
line come the run- up to competition was this: If you took in less calories than 


you used, you’d lose weight, end of story. 


In Morecambe, after Dorian had pumped up back stage and had his contest 


coloring applied, he swiftly moved through the compulsory poses on stage 


and went back to the off-stage area. Not being a natural extrovert he found 
the whole showman aspect of bodybuilding difficult—although he found he 
could just about cope with doing it. Even so, by the time he was back in the 
changing area, Ron Davies, former British Champion, president of the 
English Federation of Body Builders, and a senior official in the International 
Federation of Body Builders (IFBB), was just one among many other faces 
from the scene swarming around him, telling him he was too good for this 


novice class. 


LEFT: The ’80s—Dorian with Debbie’s brother, Jon. 
RIGHT: A young Dorian with son, Lewis. 
Photographs © Debbie Yates Personal Collection. 


Ron’s feedback carried real importance because he was one of the few people 
in the UK who could really help create a stir in all the right circles about this 
new talent out of Birmingham. Self-deprecating as always, Dorian told Ron it 
was his first real show and that he didn’t feel ready to take on guys who had 
been training for years. It was clear, though, that all the officials felt he was 
too good to be competing as a novice. Dorian was still only around 2101b at 
this show and, even with his good proportions, he was shocked and flattered 
by all the positive attention. The guest poser was a man called Richard 
Farmer, who was the British Champion at the time. Unfortunately for him, he 
came on stage after a ripped Dorian, which made him look even more out of 
shape than he would otherwise have done. Consequently his appearance 


didn’t go down well. 


Despite such an introduction, Dorian would develop a soft spot for Rich, for a 
number of reasons. Firstly, Rich trained like an absolute beast and worked 
out in a broken-down old church, lifting heavy, getting psyched up, and doing 
crazy things to encourage his body to grow and get stronger. Farmer was the 
antithesis of the more sanitized side of bodybuilding even then. Looking back 
over a quarter of a century later, Dorian can’t help but note that the sport has 
lost so much of its spirit and characters in its journey towards becoming an 


industry. 


Frank Richards, one of the greatest bodybuilders the UK has ever produced, 
Was also in the audience. Asked by Peter McGough how much longer he 
would be competing, he joked that his career would go on for only a couple 
more years because of people like Dorian. Dorian knew he had prepared well, 
but his relative inexperience made him feel uncomfortable about the level of 
praise he was getting in Morecambe. Even so, winning this “novice” show 
fitted in perfectly with his plans and he envisaged his next step to be 


competing in the novice UK championships. 


From these early days, Dorian meticulously checked calories, weighing his 
foods and ensuring that the correct amounts of protein, carbohydrates, fats, 
etc., were present. He was also at pains to ensure that foods were consumed 
at the most beneficial times of the day, whether it was a training day or not. 
The discipline of training hard was one thing, but Dorian believed there was 
an aspect of bodybuilding that even big strong guys would fall down on: the 
need to carry on bodybuilding all day and every day, in the form of nutrition 


and cardiovascular work, especially in the weeks running up to competition. 


Dorian will freely admit that there are other sports where the training may be 
similarly hard and where the duration and frequency is much longer than for 
most bodybuilders. He cites boxers, jockeys, swimmers as examples. 
However, most sportspeople are not required to train at high intensity while 
at the same time heavily restricting their calorific intake. It is this 
requirement, to train as hard as ever when your body is screaming out for 


food, which makes bodybuilding such a mentally tough sport. 


Along with the difficulty of training hard while you are depleting yourself, 


there is also the ever-present specter of hunger, especially at night. 
Restricting the amount you eat can often affect your sleep patterns and make 
you wake up at times when ideally you should be sleeping. Bodybuilders 
must continually tell themselves they cannot succumb to their hunger, but 


this can make for a very unnatural and strenuous existence. 


Dorian was able to deal with this, year in and year out, but there are many big 
guys with the potential to be champions who will fall at this final hurdle and 
so never achieve the highest accolades in the sport. “Every signal in your 
body is telling you you’ve got to eat and you have to remember your plan and 
your reasons for not eating. When it gets tough is when you find out if you 
can be anything other than just a good bodybuilder, that’s when you really 


see if you have the mental strength to be a champion.” 


d 74 g si 
An early side triceps pose, Morecambe West Coast Championship 1985. 
Photograph © Roger Shelley. 


Getting in shape for Morecambe had gone particularly well for Dorian. He 


had found out that his hunger to achieve his goals was stronger than the 
constant hunger screaming at him to forget his dreams and eat! He had dieted 


for only eight weeks, but even with relative youth, good genetics, and his will 


to succeed, it’s clear in retrospect that he had done a good job of getting into 
great shape pretty much from Day 1. So, Dorian won his novice class with 
ease. More importantly, however, there was also an award for the best 
physique of the day and Dorian was brought back on stage to be awarded that 
too. Ken Latham, who ran the show in Morecambe, awarded the trophy. 
Dorian would go on to keep this trophy visible in his office for years, because 


it was this competition that really set him on his journey. 


Ken ha y a few 


With Ken Latham, the man who would talk up Dorian from Day 1. 


words. He went on to address all the assembled by savinghoméantastic it 


was that a guy who had been training for only about a year and a half was in 


such incredible condition. At this point, many of the crowd decided to 


vocalize their disbelief that anyone could look like this after such a short 
period of training. There were shouts of “Bullshit” and other expletives. Not 
to be put off, Ken continued by saying that everyone should remember 
Dorian. Morecambe had seen many physique stars over the years, he argued, 


but they were seeing someone special that day. 
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From left to right, Ian Parker (second place), Dorian (first place), Gary Shelmerdine (third place). 
Photograph © Roger Shelley. 


On the way out to the car that Kev had hired for the day, the journalist Peter 
McGough came running up and caught Dorian just as he was about to place 
his new trophy carefully into the boot. Peter was worried that he was already 
leaving, but Dorian told him he was just putting the trophy away and asked 
why he wanted to speak to him. Peter said he’d like to interview Dorian—it 
would be Dorian’s first interview and, as time would tell, the first of many 
with Peter. McGough had been told about “the kid from Birmingham” by a 
local photographer prior to the show but, being used to overenthusiastic guys 


talking up the local talent, he had not paid that much attention. 


When [ ve 

Extra trophy for the “Best Physique of the Day” at Morecambe. 
acknowledged the hype. (Years later the Americans*woutel fetebizé this too — 
this time, it was Peter who had failed to convince them that Dorian was a 


legend in the making.) 


“As soon as he walked out on stage, I knew he was a totally different sort of 
bodybuilder. The definition and proportions that Dorian brought with him 
made it clear, immediately clear, that this guy was no novice. He already 
carried the look of a champion athlete. The man had a good shape, but it was 


his granite-like hardness that really marked him out as different.” 


orian caused at fw est Coast show, just a week 


at it takes! 


before the World Games in London, he was almost foree@té “Hott” for that 


larger and more prestigious contest. Ron Davies would not take no for an 


Becaus 


answer. At this point, however, all Dorian wanted to do was eat. So, after 


stuffing as much food as he could, he lay down and groaned for a while, 
promising never to make the mistake of overeating again post competition. 
Half an hour passed and suddenly he felt some space in his stomach— 


moments later he was wolfing down more food. 


TOP: At the Temple, building his back muscles. He would later change the exercise to the superior close grip version 
Photograph © Geoff Collins. 


BOTTOM: At,Muscle Machine G a i 6,-Dorian (cent, path his nE ound Debbie and the very blond a 
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gradual, rigorously mapped ascendancy to bodybuilding success in the UK 
had been thrown out of the window. Now he had the problem of going 
through the selection process in Ron’s gym in Birmingham. Why was this a 
problem? Well, even traveling in your own neighborhood costs money and 
Dorian was flat broke. He had used his last pennies buying the necessary fake 
tan and a new tracksuit to enable him to look presentable during the selection. 
Dorian ended up having to borrow £10 from Debbie’s brother just to be able 
to afford to get the bus to the gym and have a few pounds back-up if needed. 
When Dorian arrived he was surrounded by Britain’s best bodybuilders of the 
day: Angelito Lesta, lan Dowe, and Martin Alamango. Richard Farmer was 
there too, but on this occasion he wasn’t trying out. Dorian remembers his 
presence well, though. Rich came over to him while he was pumping up on 
the bench press, and encouraged him to complete his reps. At the same time 
he told Dorian just how much better he was than anyone else trying out that 
day. Rich’s words stuck, and the two became friends from that point 


onwards. 


In recent years Dorian has had the chance to speak with Ron Davies’ widow. 
She told him how much Ron had been affected by Dorian’s physique back 
then. “He was really excited about you, you made a big impact on Ron, but I 
recall him saying that there was a problem: ‘The kid doesn’t realize how 


good he actually is!’” 
Dorian hasn’t forgotten some of Ron’s words from back in the 1980s either: 


I remember Ron sitting me down when I really didn’t believe I looked 


anything like as big and impressive as the other competitors. He’d show 
me pictures of the other guys and be like: “You’re much better than 
him...” I found it hard to take it in. He’d then pick out one of the best 
guys and say, “Maybe he’s got you on a few areas, but you’ve got him 
on...” I can’t deny Ron was an important role model for me for a while. 
He was a big deal in British bodybuilding and had international judging 
influence too. Ron was also a real showman, more in the mold of the 
American razzmatazz way of doing things, and he had plenty of energy 
and charisma. I liked the guy and he did a lot to help me when I was so 
new to the sport and naturally an introverted shy kid. Someone who 
looked dapper and was very showbiz was a new thing to me and again it 
was a glimpse of a bigger world—not just of places or things but of 


different characters too. 


In the early to mid ’80s—back in Castle Vale—all I really cared about 
was my plan. There was no one, inside or outside the sport, that I’d let 
derail that. I had worked out that all I needed to get this bodybuilding 
project underway was: a place to live, a cooker, reliable training 
information, and enough money to survive and feed myself. Once I’d 
put all that in place, it was game on—no matter what anyone else said or 


thought. 


It’s worth noting that Dorian’s choice of music for his posing at the World 
Games selection process was Eurythmics’ ‘Sweet Dreams’. The song 
particularly resonated for him. He too was looking for something, something 


that would ultimately see him travel the world many times over. 


Ron Davies was just one of the people responsible for choosing the guys who 
ended up representing their country in the World Games in London. Also 
involved were Wag and Diane Bennett. Dorian remembers Wag approaching 


him. 


Wag asked me where I saw myself in the future? I said I didn’t know, 
maybe one day I’d like to be a world champion. He told me that when 
he had asked the young Arnold Schwarzenegger the same question, he 
had told him about his clear vision of being the greatest bodybuilder, 
then becoming a famous movie actor, making huge amounts of money, 
and so on. Wag seemed disappointed that I was not like that. 
Throughout my whole career it was obvious that people were looking 
for the next Arnold, but that wasn’t my thing. I just wanted to set the 
new standard in bodybuilding. Arnold’s Amold—lI’ve only ever wanted 


to follow my own path. 


Other guys being screened for the World Games lineup were the three 
previously mentioned—Angelito, Ian, and Martin—and the huge 
heavyweight Selwyn Cottrell. Almost everyone else who was already big 
news in British bodybuilding was also at the selection day event. Bertil Fox 
was a massive bodybuilder who had been sponsored by Joe Weider, made the 
move to the States, and placed well in the 1983 Mr. Olympia. Other 
noteworthy British physiques of that time were Albert Beckles, already in his 
mid forties, and Johnny Fuller, also over forty. Both were arguably past their 
prime—even if Albert Beckles did remain a pro contender well into his 


sixties! Needless to say, Dorian was pretty much a forgone conclusion, 


deemed a perfect new entry for the World Games in London. 


From their initial meeting onwards, Ron Davies exerted a real influence over 
Dorian and his future. Ron Davies’ Muscle Machine gym would be a place 
where Dorian would train for a while, Ron encouraging him to work out and 
be seen there. However, after only a short time, Dorian had to let Ron know 
this didn’t work for him; It was too “nice” and did not suit his hardcore 
training approach and aggressive focus. All around him were normal people 
—the atmosphere was wrong. Pool tables and a bar were not going to 
produce a champion bodybuilder; Dorian required concentration in a 


hardcore training environment. So it was back to the Temple. 


Tommy also proved helpful to Dorian, finding him small shows where he 
could guest pose and make a few extra quid—food, supplements, and the 
gear all cost serious cash! Eventually, in later years, the likes of Az and 
Tommy would be part of Dorian’s traveling and highly vocal fan base, 
supporting him at his pro shows— rowdy Brits making a nuisance of 
themselves in what had been relatively sanitized competition audiences until 
the Yates era. In the future, they would be Dorian’s very own hooligan squad: 
naughty, aggressive guys, wanting nothing more than a good time and for 
their man to win—and they’d make sure everyone knew it! The received 
wisdom that Brits should be reserved and that Americans can be loud and 
brash was turned on its head. Screaming, chanting, oversized flags and air- 
horns—pandemonium was guaranteed when the lad from England took to the 
stage. Anyone looking like they might complain would be, in no uncertain 


terms, told: “Shut up the f**k up!” 


When the World Games rolled around—held in the summer of 1985—Dorian 
placed 7th in show. The Dutch superstar Berry DeMey placed 1st and Selwyn 
Cottrell beat Dorian by the smallest possible margin to come 6th. Dorian 
made a promise to himself never to be diverted from his fastidious long-term 
game plan again. The World Games highlighted non-Olympic sports, 
attracting contestants from all over the world, and he had not enjoyed coming 
7th at such a big show or being derailed from his meticulous plans. On a 
positive note, Dorian learned a great deal from the contest, especially in terms 
of the quality of the international field. Berry DeMey was in great condition 
and Matt Mendenhall only narrowly lost out on first place. Matt was a huge, 
good-looking guy from the States who was touted as the next big thing and 
did go on to place well in other shows. For a variety of reasons, though, he 
never really got the chance to make the most of his incredible genetic 


potential. 
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Heavy nerwe squats: something Dorian eliminated later in his career. 
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complete clarity. For me, genetic potential is a combination of numerous 


factors—not least, of course, an individual’s propensity to add muscle to their 


frame. In this regard, the length of a person’s muscle bellies is massively 
important, specifically how far those extend towards the beginnings of the 
next muscle group, the “attachment sites.” Longer muscles means more 
muscle to build upon in the first place. Yet this is unlikely to be the first 


thought for anyone with little or cursory knowledge of the sport. 


An example of fortunate genetics might be a biceps muscle that extends low 
on the tendon, toward the beginnings of the forearm muscle. Another 
example could be a notably long muscle on the lower quadriceps, the tear- 
shaped vastus medialis, which can sometimes be seen hanging over the 


kneecap of an advanced strength athlete, such as a bodybuilder or powerlifter. 


Assuming someone has the ability to respond well to resistance training, 
genetic potential—for me, at least—includes the individual’s muscle fiber 
density. Broadly speaking, this is their muscle type. An abundance of fast- 
twitch muscle, the sort better designed for explosive activity of short 
duration, is advantageous for strength-based athletes when compared with the 
slower-twitch muscle more suitable for long distance runners. There are 
perhaps three more significant considerations here too, all of which are again 
beyond the individual’s control (without some serious surgery). These are 
their height, of course; how broad their shoulders are; and the proportions of 


their limbs—i.e. does their physique enjoy an esthetically pleasing balance? 


Even the blight—in the world of bodybuilding, at least—of short muscle 
bellies might be overcome, to a greater or lesser degree, by hard work and the 
training prioritization. What will be clear, to both aficionados and newcomers 


alike, is the relative ease of disguising a poor distribution of the right sort of 


muscle and attachment sites versus glaring structural shortcomings such as 


narrow shoulders; wide hips; or an overly short or long torso. 


Of course, the final part of the genetic potential puzzle will often come down 
to a bodybuilder’s ability to appear on stage in perfect condition—what the 
industry rather flamboyantly refers to with adjectives such as “sliced,” 
“diced,” and “shredded.” Perfect condition means exhibiting low body fat 
and minimal water retention while at the same time retaining as much hard- 
earned muscle as possible. That said, the icing on the cake—the wrong 
metaphor, I know—is the overall bodybuilder’s condition. Arguably this has 
as much to do with the individual’s psychological makeup, and the 
willingness to make months of sacrifices prior to a competition, as it has to 
do with their natural predisposition to be both slim and muscular. I suggest 
that competition condition has been, and always will be, the final 
differentiator between the ultimate champion and the also-rans that make up 


the rest of the field. 


So, in terms of genetic potential, Dorian was certainly not peerless, but he did 
have a lot going for him. For now, however, the World Games had offered 
yet another chance to look at how far the human form could be pushed and to 
realize that he could take his own physique further. At the same time he was 
beginning to get the feeling that his incredible long-term goal, of being one of 
the best in the sport, wasn’t really all that fanciful. Even now, he could hold 


his own on stage against seasoned bodybuilders who were in their prime. 
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Other significant episodes from the a ou ini Dorian becoming 
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a face of the event when he and Della Shahabi stoodsidedsyosidecatithe 

opening ceremony—representing their country and bodybuilding on a world 


stage felt good to both of them. Very quickly the two, particularly Dorian, 


became the focus of growing media attention. Other athletes may look fit, or 
strong, but they do not have the same visual impact as bodybuilders. Bodies 
like Dorian’s were not what most people were used to seeing. This extra 
attention didn’t go unnoticed by the other bodybuilders in the team either — 
they weren’t happy at seeing this new guy getting more attention than the 


seasoned pros who’d put in their time. 


Back at the hotel, Dorian had no choice but to confront the negativity head- 
on, explaining that since Ron Davies had chosen him for this role, he was 
hardly going to turn it down. Gradually the situation diffused, particularly 
because Dorian was at pains to point out that he looked up to all the other 
guys—who, after all, had been his idols only months earlier. This 
straightforward approach made it impossible for anyone to feel hard done by. 
As for Dorian himself, placing 7th renewed his determination to get back in 
the gym and ensure that on his next competition outing he would be in the 
sort of shape that would enable him to win. The coverage that Dorian 
received, thanks to some lingering TV shots of his legs at the opening 
ceremony, brought attention from Northern Ireland, which culminated in him 
being flown there for some guest appearances. In return Dorian received 
airfare and some other expenses and a few hundred pounds as a fee. In itself 
it wasn’t that exciting or glamorous, but it was a taste, albeit small, of the sort 


of bigger life that was to come. 


I was being flown around and doing some events, but when I got home I 
still had to catch the bus everywhere, it was still back to that same flat 


and nothing that you could really class as financial rewards—and I was 


meant to be some sort of World Games elite athlete. Another year came 
and went and by the end of ’86, even as the British Heavyweight 


Champion, nothing had really changed—certainly not financially. 


Dorian’s training didn’t change in any considerable way in 1986. He 
remained a regular at Martin’s Gym, and added even more muscle to his 
frame. As Peter McGough said: “Dorian believed he was training in the right 
way to get the best results and if you one-hundred-per-cent believe you are 
doing the right thing, whether it would work for anyone else or not, you’|l 


grow!” 


Dorian spent 1986 training with Matt Nicholson. Also focused, Nicholson 
would go on to live in Australia, becoming a successful “natural 
bodybuilder” and still competing well into his 40s. The next time Dorian 
competed, and as if to prove the validity of his own systematic approach, he 
claimed the title, in 1986 becoming the English Federation of Body Builders 
(EFBB) heavyweight—despite the bleached-blonde hair that he had that year! 
The hair was a bit of an accident: He had gone to have his hair cut and 
“highlighted a bit,” as was the fashion of the time, but the chemicals had been 
too strong, burning his scalp and leaving him with a shocking blond style that 
was less than amusing to him. (Check out the show on the Internet and the 
hair on some of the pages of this book!) The victory came only about three 
years after he’d thrown his hat in the ring and decided that his life’s mission 


was to become the best bodybuilder he could be. 


It was during this year too that Peter McGough, whose own career would 
mirror Dorian’s in many ways, referred to Dorian as “The Shadow” —a 
moniker that, despite the glowing hair, fit perfectly and stuck. As McGough 
put it: 


He was totally unlike other bodybuilders; he always kept himself 
covered up, he only competed in the few shows that fitted his logical 
approach to bodybuilding success, and he never did any of that trash 
talking popular with others. Dorian was scientific in his approach. 
Everything he did, in terms of his training, his diet and his rest days—all 
of it was based on precision and logic. Also, he didn’t require you to 
tiptoe around a sensitive ego: He just wanted you to be straight with 
him. If he asked for your opinion, it meant he wanted the undiluted 
truth, and even if he didn’t agree with you, he wouldn’t hold it against 


you. 


Dorian did not win the overall British title in 1986—that went to light 
heavyweight Chris Oskys. Again, however, and looking back, he rationalizes 
this as a good thing. If he had won the title outright, he would have been 
pushed to turn pro at only three years into his serious training. But his 
physique needed longer to mature and he needed more time too to feel at 


home with and around the best bodybuilders in the country. 


Some have said that it was Chris’ London contacts rather than his physique 
that got him the decision, but Dorian blamed himself. He felt that he should 
have come on stage—and from then on would come on stage—with an 


overall package that left the judges in no doubt who was Number 1. Peter 


McGough viewed it differently: 


I felt it was a really bad decision. When I went backstage at that show, 
not yet really knowing Dorian to the degree I did later, I expected him to 
be much more angry, perhaps firing off obscenities about the judges or 
throwing things around. To his great credit, all Dorian said was that he 
was pissed off. One thing he did make clear, however, was what would 
happen when he next competed: He told me that he wouldn’t just be 
good enough to win at his next competition outing, he would be so much 
better than anyone else that he would have to be pronounced the winner! 
The thing that was so clear about Dorian was that he was always 
learning, always absorbing information, and then using it as fuel and as 


feedback that could be built upon. 


Notable events of the 1986 show were Dorian’s clever use of the stage in the 
pose- down. He remained in the light while the other two strong competitors, 
Selwyn Cotterill and John Fisher, ended up in the shadows. Despite the 
heavyweight victory, severe cramping in his left pectoral muscle was so 
pronounced it can be clearly seen on the online footage of the show. Not 
content with just dieting down harder for this event, Dorian had been 
experimenting with diuretics to ensure that his condition and muscle 
separation were as close to perfect as they could be. As with all aspects of 
contest preparation, Dorian always did everything he could to attain supreme 


conditioning. 


The result of the dieting and Diazide were the terrible cramps that were 


visible at the show and those that he had to contend with in the build-up. The 


diuretic had retained potassium in Dorian’s body, the result of an approach 
that was too simplistic. He had decided that potassium was good and sodium 
was bad. Potassium in theory would help to keep the water restricted to the 
muscles and therefore make them look fuller. So the combination of losing 
sodium and retaining potassium was meant to restrict the amount of water he 
looked to be holding—to highlight his conditioning. It should be noted that 


this experiment could have ended in heart failure! 


My approach in these early days was not sophisticated. Now I’m aware 
that sodium does many things and probably even helps with some 
fullness in the muscle too. Our bodies are always seeking to be in 
balance and artificially altering that can have effects far beyond those 
expected. If someone retains water prior to the competition, then maybe 
some of these last-minute tactics would help. But, if you’ve done 
everything right you shouldn’t need to do these things. I didn’t need to 
go to these lengths, but at the time I just didn’t know that. In the end, 
when I drank a pint of water with some salt mixed into it, my body just 
relaxed straight away. It didn’t prevent me from having more cramps, 
those visible onstage, but they were nothing like the debilitating agony I 
had to endure before going out—in between the pre-judging and the 


show later at night. 


Posedown at the British Championships1986 with Selwyn Cottrell. 
Photograph © Dianne Bennett Collection. 


Prior to coming out on stage, Dorian had to contend with serious cramping: 
His leg muscles would spasm and lock, beginning with the quads and then 
moving round to take out the hams with crippling effect. It might have been 


only a matter of time before the next muscle to lock was his heart—and that 


could have been game over. His little bit of knowledge had proved a 


dangerous thing! 


Dorian tried to get decent advice before the show on what he was doing 
wrong but, as was so often the case, he just had to work it out for himself. His 
last- minute deduction did at least enable Dorian to compete, with the 
outcome now being history. Perhaps, as touched on, the most ironic part of 
this whole episode was that Dorian didn’t need to use diuretics at all—he was 
naturally lean and stuck rigidly to a calorie controlled pre-contest diet. He 


was in shape anyway. 


The idea is, if there’s less water between your skin and the underlying 
muscle, then your definition will be clearer. Having said that, you can 
lose water from the muscle too and appear flat. There is also the danger 
of losing electrolytes, potassium and sodium, which help regulate and 
normalize the body’s functions. After my problem with the Diazide I 
ultimately moved to an even milder diuretic, Aldactone, which I used a 
few days before competition. I was always in shape, so I never needed 
the diuretics, but I used them as a type of insurance policy. By the 1996 
Mr. Olympia, the contest would actually be drug-tested for diuretics. 
High profile deaths and health problems in the earlier 1990s had made 
the issue of diuretics and competitors’ safety a major concern. For me 
1996 proved the point: that even without diuretics I could come in in 
great shape, maybe my best, without using any at all. Okay I may have 
been a little flat, but I had very good definition. Nasser el Sonbaty came 


third that year but was later disqualified for testing positive for banned 


diuretics. 


Looking back to the EFBB Heavyweight title win, Dorian is honest and self- 
critical, accepting that in those early days Cottrell did have him on chest and 
back. Even so, Dorian’s enviable proportions helped seal the deal on the day 
—along with his incredible calves, his strong upper-leg development, and his 
superb overall conditioning. At last, after a few years of hard training and his 
monk-like devotion to the sport, Dorian’s star was firmly in the ascendancy. 
Even so, by 1987, the year when he went into business, he didn’t even have a 
phone at home. In partnership with Mike Haig, he took over Martin’s Gym, 
which once again became known as Temple Gym. It remained the case for 
Dorian, however, that he either had to make firm arrangements about when 
he saw people, or conduct business from a local phone-box. “I arranged to 
meet Mike in the Tyburn Pub—in those days you just had to hope that people 
stood by their commitments because there was no way of contacting each 


other once you were out.” 


1987 was also the year that Dorian passed his driving test. He couldn’t buy 


his first car—a Mark III Ford Cortina—until much later. 


Never mind 1987, even in 1988 I was still living in my flat or starting to 
spend some time with Debbie in her maisonette, in Ladywood. People 
think of bodybuilders as having the lifestyles they see in the magazines, 
but only the top professionals can afford that dream, if they even want it. 
When I won the British Championship outright in ’88, it did nothing to 
immediately improve how I lived. I may have had a car, but it was only 


a Ford Cortina. My life was as far away from hanging around on 


Californian beaches and driving convertibles as anyone could imagine. I 
had a good life because I was living how I wanted to, but I had no 


trappings of success, just a few trophies. 


Back to 1987, Mike and Dorian took up the reins at Temple Gym and 
together they made regular trips around the country buying equipment, often 
visiting a very talented metalworker in Burton-upon-Trent. Much of the 
equipment was specially made and mirrored the sort of iconic designs 
invented by Arthur Jones of Nautilus fame. Dorian enjoyed these trips and 
the chance to watch as the quality of the gym’s facilities grew from adequate, 
for bodybuilders at least, to nigh-on perfect. Over the years a number of 
machines would be added to the gym’s collection. Some would even be 
donated as Dorian’s profile grew, including those from Hammer Strength and 


equipment that Dorian would bring in from the United States. 


Along with training, Dorian had even more need to be in and around the gym 
now—not only taking care of the business of continually improving his 
physique, but also ensuring the Temple, with which his material fortunes 
were now linked, performed too. So when it came to opening out the space 
by knocking through walls, everyone became builders. For some time Dorian 
could be seen, kangoo hammer in hand, turning the catacomb-like spaces into 
an open-plan, albeit still somewhat claustrophobic, training sanctuary. Even 
the mundane jobs of putting down new flooring and painting the walls fell to 
Dorian and a few hardcore helpers. In those days, long before his celebrity 
status, if Dorian decided that wanted something doing, he generally just did it 


himself. 


While all this work was being done, Dorian trained at The Forum, a power- 
lifting gym in nearby Chelmsley Wood. This is where he came into contact 
with some big names in that sport, including the legendary Bill Kazmaier. 
During this time he also had surgery on scar tissue surrounding his greater 
trochanter (the outer upper thigh area)—this was from an injury that had been 
sustained through deep barbell squats around 1984. From 1985 onward 
Dorian had pretty much stopped performing barbell squats and predominantly 
developed his excellent upper legs with smith machine squats, leg press, leg 
extension, leg curl, and hack- squat exercises. In the days before the injury, 
Dorian had enjoyed playing at being the UK’s answer to Tom Platz—going 
out and buying squatting shoes, donning knee-wraps and doing his best to go 
butt-to-the-floor with as much weight as he could possibly handle, around 
4501b. At the time of his injury, as he limped around the streets on his way to 
and from Debbie’s, Dorian had literally no idea where to get advice. In those 
days, a sports injury specialist would offer pretty much the same advice as a 
general practitioner—after telling you that you’d been mad to be doing an 
exercise like that in the first place! Basically you got told to rest and not to do 
it again, and perhaps they’d treat you to some ultrasound therapy if you were 
lucky. These days that type of injury could be dealt with in a non-invasive 


manner, but unfortunately Dorian was to be left with a visible scar. 


Around this time, the characters at Weider Gym are just as worthy of note. 
Along with Az, who pretty much managed the gym, there were Pete “the 
Feet,” Joe “the Powerlifter,” Vince “the Bus Driver,” “Little” Ray, and Greg 
“the Traps” making up the hardcore crew training alongside Dorian. I would 


be fortunate enough to meet and talk with Ray Gobourne (“Little” Ray) for 


this book. Ray recalled his thoughts and those of his mates at the gym from 
when they first saw Dorian. “We took one look at him and just knew he was 
going to make it. Especially when you saw those calves. I asked him: ‘Man, 


how did you get calves like that?’ And Doz said: ‘From riding horses!”” 


Given that Dorian was a tattooed ex-skinhead, with all the connotations that 
carried (and still carries), I was slightly shocked when Ray Gobourne went on 


to tell me: 


I want you to put this in the book... For me, Dorian is a black man 
trapped in a white guy’s body! I went round to his place one time and 
went through his record collection—it was just like going through my 
Dad’s records. I’m a black guy, but Dorian wasn’t supposed to have all 
this reggae and stuff, Jimmy Cliff and guys like that. Not only that, l’d 
be at big house parties, just full of black guys, and then I’d see a white 
face and it would be Doz, he’d be the only white guy there and he’d just 
fit in. As his fame grew there were a lot of ass- lickers and people 
putting him down behind his back too. Even Doz and I had our 
moments, but I was never one of those fair-weather friends. We have 
been mates for years now and I am privileged to have known, trained 


with, and to still be on great terms with a six-time Mr. Olympia. 


Occasionally Dorian would train in the local council gym in Newtown 
because it was only 50 pence per session (at the time, roughly 25 US cents)! 
Dorian refers to this place as “a pure ghetto gym.” With funds low and his 
need to train of such importance, all that mattered was that it had big enough 


weights and strong enough cables. Dorian was the ethnic minority in this 


gym, which didn’t bother him a bit—in fact, it just made the whole thing feel 
more hardcore. As mentioned by “Little” Ray, Dorian was in even more of a 
minority on his nights out in Handsworth, when he frequented illegal “blues” 
parties in the roughest parts of this neighborhood with his Rasta mates—for 


Dorian, this was all just part of his life’s rich tapestry. 


To this day Dorian feels comfortable in any environment; whether it be 
discussing his views on global politics with middle-class friends in art 
galleries or hanging out with the chaps on the balmy pool-sides of Marbella. 
One of the things that Dorian has always loved about sports in general is its 
equalizing effect. “Whether you are rich or poor, black or white, if you’re 
good at your chosen sport it is very clear: no one can take that away from 
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you. 


Dorian and Della Shahabi, 1986. 
Photograph © Dino Iles. 


CHAPTER 9 


Conan My Barbarian 


n the early days of training and competing, Dorian indulged his 


childhood love of animals and once again had a dog. 


My dog Conan was like a mini-me. I bought him from a lady over in 
Chelmsley Wood. She called me and said: “If you’re interested in one of 
these puppies you’d better come soon.” They were Boxer dogs and 
because they were pedigree and where she lived was a bit rough, she 
said there were people trying to break into her house to steal them. 
Maybe it was just a good sales technique. So I went over to get one 
when they were still too young really to leave their mum. When I got 
there, I knew which one I wanted. He was bigger than all the others and 
was pushing them out of the way to get all the milk himself. I said: “PUH 
have that one.” It didn’t take long before everyone started to joke that 
Pd got him on the gear—he was such a big dog and too much for most 
people to handle. There were only a few who could even take him for a 


walk. 


My son Lewis reminded me recently why that dog was so big, strong, 
and mad. “He’d run at you, Dad, and you used to throw him around and 


play with him. Not many dogs get thrown around by a 300-pound wall 


of muscle every day.” In the end there were only three of us who could 
walk him: Az, who had his own dogs too and was a big lad; Leroy, the 
guy who sometimes trained with me and was in the Blood ‘n’ Guts 


video; and me. No one else was big enough. 


Lee, Dorian Junior, and Lewis. 
Photograph © Yates Family Collection. 


As Dorian’s career moved on, the pressures to travel meant he was forced to 


put Conan in a kennel for a week. 


I didn’t like doing it and when I got back I made the decision that next 
time I’d ask my sister to look after him. At some stage, though, he’d 
managed to twist his stomach and I had to get him sorted out by a vet. A 
while later I noticed he was acting a bit strangely, but I didn’t think too 
much of it. I only found out that he had twisted his stomach again after 
noticing he was having trouble breathing and his belly didn’t look right. 
So it was back to the vet’s, but it was too late—they couldn’t sort him 
out that time and he died. They said I could leave the body with them, 
but that dog had been a companion to me and I made sure I took him 


home and buried him myself, in the garden. 


Conan had even gone up and down in bodyweight with me. In the off 
season he’d bulk up with me, and pre-contest, when I’d be walking him 
a lot more and getting into condition, he’d lose weight. We’d walk the 
canals in Walmley. Lewis might come with us occasionally, maybe on 


his bike, but more often than not it was just me and my dog. 


“Man’s best friend”—Conan with Dorian. 
Photographs © Debbie Yates Personal Collection. 


The Shadow! 
Photograph © Roger Shelley. 


CHAPTER 10 


À Hot Property 


y the time Dorian moved in with Debbie, the gym was doing well 

enough that there was no pressing requirement for him to become 
a pro bodybuilder. In fact, Dorian could have made a perfectly good living in 
the 1980s and 1990s just by focusing his attention on making money at the 
Temple. By now, however, the iron bug had bitten too deep. Money would 
not drive him forward, nor the lust for fame or adoration—for Dorian it was 
always about setting new goals and achieving or even surpassing them where 
possible. He was on an unstoppable ride—and the journey all stemmed from 
the question: Just how big and powerful could an individual become when he 
trained like a man possessed? The sight, in magazines, of guys like Tom Platz 
stretching their physiques to hitherto unseen levels of development spurred 
Dorian to push his own physical boundaries. He found inspiration for his own 
training in movies such as Pumping Iron, in which such passionate 
individuals as Platz talked about their love for “putting their mind in the 


muscle” and the religious devotion of their training. 


As Dorian’s body and profile began to grow, the bodybuilding grapevine 
became more and more enthused over The Shadow. During the mid 1980s an 
openly gay bodybuilding photographer approached Dorian with the 
possibility of getting him to pose at certain gay nightclubs in the UK, such as 


the extremely popular Heaven, and ultimately of taking him over to the 
United States: to California, Venice Beach, Gold’s Gym, etc. Ron Davies 
tried to encourage Dorian to go—to make contacts and advance his career 
more rapidly. For Dorian, however, this did not feel like his best move: as a 
straight guy and a hardcore individual he felt that he had to be true to himself 
and do things his own way, even if this meant a slower exposure to the States. 
Dorian wanted to make a splash the right way, not via nepotism or by 


shortchanging his own values. 


To this end, one thing Dorian admired, particularly about Tom Platz, was his 
emphasis on blowing the judges away when coming on stage. Tom, like 
Dorian, was obsessed by the idea of developing his muscles to their fullest 
potential. The idea of taking the world of bodybuilding by storm simply by 
being impossible to ignore appealed to Dorian. Over time Dorian would go 
on to take body-part development to the extreme. (Some considered it over- 
development.) For Platz, it had been legs; for Dorian, it would be his 


incredibly thick and wide back and some of the best calves of all time too. 


As mentioned, the scar tissue near his hip had slowed The Shadow’s progress 
in 1987. Having dealt with the problem he was even more focused on 
destroying the competition in 1988 and receiving his pro card. A win by a 
country mile on 13 November 1988 gave Dorian both the overall British 
Championship and the chance to compete internationally against the 
bodybuilding elite. Dorian’s return to the stage was accompanied by a new 
wave of interest in this shadowy figure from Birmingham. In just two years, 


many other top-flight bodybuilders had made modest improvements to their 


physiques, but Dorian’s size and condition was night and day altered from 
what he had put on display back in 1986. His body had matured, just as he’d 
known it would, and he had also gained the necessary confidence to progress 


to and engage with the pro scene and the physiques there on equal terms. 


Dorian was underwhelmed when, a short while after his win, he received his 
pro card. For years he had looked forward to the day when he’d be able to go 
up against the best in the world and find out if he really had the goods to take 
them on. Now, in his hand, was a little piece of cardboard that looked like it 
had been ripped off a cereal packet. Of course, it meant a whole lot more and 
so, despite such a limp acknowledgement for such a defining achievement, 
Dorian looked forward to moving his game on yet again—now as an IFBB 
professional. At around this time, David McInerney, the founder of Tropicana 
Foods Limited, the UK-based supplement company, gave Dorian some 


money and made a very honorable pledge. 


I remember Dave approaching me, organizing some funds and saying 
he’d sponsor me for my first Night of Champions competition. He said 
that he was sure when I competed in the US I’d do really well and get an 
American company offering a lot more cash and contracts and all that, 
but, in the meantime, until that happened, he’d give me £10,000 a year 
and an open contract that meant I could get out at any time. I really 
respected him for the way he conducted himself, and the money was 
really helpful. It meant I could concentrate even more on my training 
and contest preparation. It wasn’t a huge amount, but I suppose it’s 


every athlete’s dream to just be able to focus on the sport they are into, 


and now I could. I appreciated the way he acted and what it allowed me 


to be able to do. 


Towards the end of 1988, Dorian reasoned that it would take him another 
eighteen months or so to really prepare for a pro competition and have a 
chance, not just to place in the Top Seven, but to be in the Top Three or 
better. Now he was living with his wife and son Lewis, though the domestic 
setup still displayed a semblance of the punk and rebellious nature that, to 
this day, rumbles not too deeply beneath the surface. For years, in the build- 
up to competition, Dorian would leave the family home and move into a 
rented apartment so that he could be totally self-absorbed and also so that his 
family did not have to bear the brunt of his regime of dieting and preparation, 
or any outbursts of tiredness or emotion. This behavior was, on the one hand, 
a clever and calculated move to achieve the best results and, on the other, an 
act of defiance, a declaration: Here stands a man who does things his own 
way. Dorian’s only slight regret, especially given his own paternal 
experiences, is the impact his actions had on Lewis, who watched his father 
move out of the family home. Dorian concedes, in hindsight, that this might 
have seemed harsh. The bottom line, for Dorian at least, was that the utter 
isolation afforded by moving out enabled him to dial in his pre- contest shape 
to perfection. Without this, he might not have become the champion he 


ultimately went on to be nor arrive on stage so famously dry as a bone. 


This is perhaps the time to mention how blessed Dorian has been in some 
aspects of his life. One important factor in his rise to preeminence in his sport 


was his Wolverine-like regenerative powers. As far back as he can remember, 


he was always physically robust, never suffering with the usual ailments of 
headaches or day-to-day fragilities that plague so many people. Dorian has 
always been quite happy to take on pretty much any physical challenge, 
whether that is hill walking for hours on end or training head to head with 


mixed martial artists and wrestlers. 


Maybe watching his mother looking after the horses and throwing bales of 
hay around, in a manner that would have put many men to shame, had a 
lasting effect. What his mother definitely did prove to Dorian, time and again, 
was this: If you need to do something and there is no-one around to help, then 
you’d just better get on with it. It is this type of self-reliance that helped forge 
him. The absence of his father forced his mother to overcome her own 
physical restrictions and do what must be done, and the impact this had on 
her son was to make him believe that no obstacle, whatever it may be, was 
insurmountable. Funnily enough, when Dorian talks about his sister, it is 
obvious that she too is hewn from the same no-nonsense stock, thinking 
nothing of being up and out with the horses at 6 a.m. and throwing bales of 


hay around in the same manner as she saw her mother do years before. 


Dorian credits his meteoric rise in bodybuilding, and particularly his stunning 
growth from the mid 1980s, to not wasting a moment in the gym. Once he 
had decided that he was going to see just how far he could take his body and 
once he had digested as much useful information as he could find, then, even 
in his first year of training, his diet, rest, and exercise regime was not that far 
removed from the training followed by a pro like Mike Mentzer in the late 
1970s. (Using his version of HIT, Mike had achieved a perfect score of 300 


in the 1978 Mr. Universe competition. And another perfect score in the 


heavyweight division of the 1979 Mr. Olympia.) 


So, what did getting things right from the start mean? As we’ ve just seen, it 
meant that only a year and a half after beginning proper training Dorian was 
beating guys who’d been training for more than twice as long. Even during 
the late 1980s Dorian would observe huge numbers of people enter the gym 
environment with high hopes and perfectly reasonable training advice and 
dietary information behind them, only to be swayed by other apparently more 
knowledgeable bodybuilders. When you see someone with impressive arms, 
the temptation is to watch them train or even, if you have the courage, ask 
them: “What did you do to get those biceps or to create such massive 
forearms?” Whether they’re honest with you or not, their advice is unlikely to 
be any better than the information you already had—for all you know, they 
always had impressive arms, even before training, which means that their arm 
routine hasn’t helped them and will be utterly useless to you. After a few 
weeks of training, when you notice you still don’t have arms like theirs, 
you’ll read yet another article or ask someone else for advice—and the 
process starts again. Pretty soon most people become disillusioned and quit 
or drift from fad to fad in the eternal search for the miracle routine. Dorian, 
however, was not a man for turning. He is living proof that a box-standard 


HIT routine will deliver amazing results, even without steroids. 


Not long after I started to really train seriously, Debbie confronted me 
about my lifestyle choice. She was saying things like: “Why do you 


want to live like this? You’re living like a robot! You have to eat this 


thing at this time and this thing at this time...” I remember answering 
her by saying: “That’s right, I am a robot. I’m a robot that’s 
programmed for success!” I told her I didn’t want to lead the life that 
was expected of us—I didn’t want to live in a council house doing a shit 
job for the rest of my life. I wasn’t going around saying I was going to 
be Mr. Olympia or anything, I was just putting everything into this thing 


I seemed to be good at. 


She also challenged me about the steroids too once I started competing. 
Debbie asked me if what I was doing was dangerous, and even if it 
didn’t appear so now, what about when I was 45 or 50, would they do 
things to me that could affect me then? My attitude was: Maybe they 
will... It’s worth remembering that my dad died at 42, my step-dad died 
at 43 and these guys hadn’t taken steroids. My attitude was that l’d 
rather die at 45 having been a somebody than at 80 having been a 
nobody. Time was an irrelevance. What mattered was how you lived, 


the experience. 


I wasn’t reckless and I did do my research and manage to get my health 
monitored. But let’s not imagine that was with any level of 
sophistication—all it really meant was that if anything really terrible or 
life-threatening had shown up, then maybe I would’ve had some 
warning. When I told my doctor that I was taking steroids and wanted to 
have my health monitored, he couldn’t actually supply me, of course, 
but he did know that I was a serious athlete who had been at the World 


Games and could be seen on TV. I wasn’t just doing this as some sort of 


fad or ego thing. Let’s not forget either that a doctor in a practice 
surrounded by council estates was seeing alcoholics, suicide attempts, 
drug addicts, and all sorts on a daily basis. Someone like me who was 
monk-like pretty much, except for the steroids, would have been far 
healthier than most of the people who stumbled through his doors. He 
did pick up on my HDL being a bit low over time and my blood pressure 
being on the high side and would warn me that what I was doing wasn’t 
good for me, but he could see I was doing it as a career. He tried to 
advise me to do it for as short a period of time as possible, make lots of 


money, and get out. 


| Photograph © Geoff Collins 


Many people have said that the injuries Dorian picked up throughout his 
career were attributable to his hardcore training style. Dorian himself would 
concede that he had many useless and time-consuming visits to his local 
hospital in the 1980s—made even more time-consuming because patients 
were called on the basis of their surname, in alphabetical order! As a Mr. 
Yates, he always had to wait hours! For Dorian, though, whether via High 
Intensity or more traditional workouts, it was clear from early on that when 
you train all out you are going to pick up injuries. The really bad thing about 
getting injured back in the 1980s—when sports science knowledge, in the 
UK at least, was confined to football (soccer) and rugby injuries—was that 
no one knew how to properly rehabilitate bodybuilders weighing 2001b or 
more. Typically, it was only once Dorian had more money and acquired more 
knowledge that he tracked down the sort of practitioners who could help with 
the injuries most serious bodybuilders will accrue to some degree during their 


careers. 


When it comes to my injuries, it wasn’t the system at fault but my 
application... I needed to include more periods of sub-maximal training, 


especially near contest. I was too 100%! 


1988 British Championships. 
Photograph © Roger Shelley. 


CHAPTER 11 


The 1990s—Night of Champions 


he Black Prince, Robby Robinson, was appreciative of a fellow 

competitor taking the time to put pen to paper for him. In 1990, 
Dorian decided to write to his long-term idol, saying just how much it meant 
that Robby had cheered him on when they shared the stage. Robby took the 
time to write back and say that he now carried the letter with him as a source 


of inspiration. 


1990 was an important year that would see Dorian’s first foray into the pro 
ranks and his incredible debut at Night of Champions (NOC). In the run-up to 
this critical competition, word had gone out via the British Bodybuilding 
Federation that a new guy from the UK and his wife needed a place to stay in 
New York. Ultimately it reached Wayne DeMilia, a senior IFBB figure in the 
States. No doubt he expected some second-rate Brit—understandably, as we 
had no real pro bodybuilding pedigree as a nation—so he went through only 
the most rudimentary motions to find accommodation. On arrival in the 
States, notable because it was their first time, Debbie and Dorian were met in 
New York by a guy from the East Coast bodybuilding scene, who appears to 
have said to DeMilia something along the lines of: “Yeah, I can find the guy 


somewhere to stay.” 


The couple, exhausted after their long flight, were driven to “a dive” in the 
middle of nowhere. It was a place that made the deserted factories and 
disused canals of Ladywood look appealing! “ The building next door to this 
‘hotel’ was covered in some sort of police homicide crime scene tape. The 
guy took us up urine-streaked stairs—that stank—to a room we were meant 
to share with other ‘guests.’ There were gay erotic images everywhere and 
this guy expected us to be okay with that! They wanted us to share this small, 
dirty room with a bed that was divided from the other occupants by a filthy 


blanket hanging up on a rope.” 


Debbie hit the roof and Dorian was in full agreement. Their chaperone 
offered to find the couple a better room the next day, but by this point Dorian 
was having none of it. “I just told the guy: ‘ We’re leaving now, mate.’ He 


could tell I meant it.” 


They ended up at the nearby Chelsea Hotel, notable for its links to so many 
writers and artists of our time and infamous for the incident in which Sid 
Vicious’ companion, Nancy Spungen, was killed in Room 100. The 
serendipity of Dorian ending up in this hotel was not lost on him, especially 


given his own punk past and idolization of the Sex Pistols’ Sid. 


The next morning I walked to the gym and it was the most surreal 
experience of my life. It felt like I was on a massive movie set or part of 
a TV drama like Kojak or something. I’d seen all the buildings in these 
shows and now I was here. For everyone else rushing past me it was 
normal, but I was looking around and gazing up. The place was already 


in my mind before I was ever there, and now it wasn’t just the sights but 


the noises and the smells too. There was every type of food I could 
imagine on the street corners: hot peanuts, hamburgers, hotdogs, and I 
was on a diet, I wanted to eat everything. I was going over to the guys 
on the corners asking: “What’s that? What do you call that?” All I could 
think was: Once the show is over I’m going to eat all of this stuff, 
everything! I suppose it’s funny because I was walking to burn off extra 
calories, but I didn’t even need to do that, I was already in competition 
shape three weeks out from the contest. I probably would have been in 
even better condition if l’d competed looking like I did before all the 
extra cardio work and dieting. That’s me, though, classic Dorian, I never 
underdo anything— the danger with me was always overdoing it. That 
whole time in the States, especially with it being my first time there, was 
just like a dream, but there were definitely people who wanted to turn it 


into a nightmare! 


Despite the debacle of the previous evening, Dorian turned up the next day to 
work out at Natural Physique Gym, owned by Nicole Bass and Bob Fuchs. 
While he was working out, in what was a fairly sanitized gym environment, a 
huge figure loomed over Dorian and began to berate him for putting his bottle 
of water on the floor. Dorian quickly realized that the aggressor was actually 
a woman, Nicole Bass herself, and decided not to get into an argument. After 
all, it was his first full day in the States and maybe he’d crossed some weird 
cultural line. On reflection, Dorian sees it for what it was: He was effectively 
a nobody and he was going to get nothing other than that message from 
everyone he came into contact with— especially if they viewed him as a 


threat. 


Dorian then decided to go downstairs to a part of the gym with mirrors, to get 
some visual feedback on his form. Little did he know that there was a camera 
in the room and his posing was getting all sorts of interest from the guys who 
were watching. It took only a few minutes before Bob, Nicole, and half the 
occupants of the gym crowded in to see this massive Brit hitting his poses in 
his underwear. As his lats spread, further filling the already cramped room, so 
spread the ripples in US bodybuilding circles that there was a new kid on the 
block. It appeared that this guy from England meant business. Once it was 
clear this was no ordinary Brit, everyone wanted to be his best friend—as 
seemed to be the way of things in America! Even so, at the time other pro 
bodybuilders were not yet seeing Dorian as any sort of challenger. Some, of 
course, simply didn’t have him on their radar and others were of the view 
he’d just be one of those big Europeans who never really chiseled his 
physique down to the defined and polished proportions required to place well 


in major competitions. 


TOP: Outside The Chelsea Hotel 1990. 
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BOTTOM: Dorian and Nicole Bass outside Natural Physique Gym. 
Photograph © Debbie Yates. 


Shawn Ray was one such skeptic. An exceptionally gifted ex-American 
football player, he was blessed with some of the most incredible 
bodybuilding genetics ever seen—not least in the form of a physique not 


suffering from the curse of short muscle bellies or lagging body parts. Ray 


had recently heard about this big British guy via his training partner Troy 
Zuccolotto, who had seen Dorian in the UK. As far as he was concerned, 
though, there was no big deal about massive guys from across the pond. 
Historically there had been very few to have made any real dent on the pro 
scene, despite any hype generated prior to them reaching the States. In fact, 
the only UK bodybuilders who had really made an impact in the States were 
Reg Park and Bertil Fox. Neither won Mr. Olympia, despite Park’s many 
bodybuilding successes and Fox’s amazing dimensions. As a top pro, Shawn 
Ray had a simple game plan: maintaining his form until either the judging 
changed to favor the more classical physiques or Lee Haney retired, thereby 
giving maybe five or six other top guys a good chance to come away with the 
Mr. Olympia title. No one expected there to be another physique lurking in 
the shadows, one with the potential to burst onto the scene and dominate in 


the way Haney had. 


/ 


Tired and dehydrated in New York, pre-1990 Night of Champions. 
Photograph © Yates Family Collection. 


Lee Haney was the nemesis for many athletes of the 1980s, and surely there 
could be only one such gifted anomaly in a generation... He had been 
unbeatable for close to a decade thanks to the key ingredients that make for a 


great champion: balance and symmetry, as well as exceptional pectoral 


muscle mass and one of the most dramatic backs ever seen. The champ also 
had the type of alpha- male iron will that enabled him to raise his game at 
pivotal moments and see off ever more highly conditioned adversaries such 
as Rich Gaspare, Lee Labrada, and Shawn Ray. For Ray there were a lot of 
big guys out there, and the fantastic reception he was hearing Dorian was 
receiving, not least from British fans, was— as far as he could tell—mainly 
down to being big and on home soil. For now at least, Ray could not imagine 
that Dorian would become a threat, like the current crop of pros were, to his 
Olympia dreams—even if The Shadow was now crossing the ocean and 


dipping his toe in the water States-side. 


Dorian had his first introduction to Shawn Ray when both of them guest 
posed at a show in Wales, in the UK. The promoter of the competition was 
Paul Grant, a former Mr. Universe who had appeared in the movie Pumping 
Tron, and a man who was aware of the sort of attention a local guy would get. 
Dorian had a chance to sit down with Ray and have a brief conversation. 
When Dorian returned to Debbie, he told her that Ray would never beat him. 
Dorian felt that Ray typified bodybuilding at a time when there were young, 
cocky, talented guys enjoying the lifestyle and the showmanship. “He was 
one of those Americans that had it all easy, he was probably already driving 
around in a Ferrari or something. I was still basically broke. No guy like that 


would ever have the will to train harder or diet harder than me.” 


Once Dorian was across the pond, training and competing with the 
Americans, on their home ground, he was finally able to sense the energy 


first hand of a nation that had produced so many bodybuilders—and 


champions. 


ein 


. Early studio shot, 1988. 
New York, was for me. One of the places I trainechatgwa® aowelllnown 


gym, Better Bodies. It was a trendy place, I suppose, with a lot of gay 


guys there too and some celebrities—it had a pretty cool image. One 
time, I was in the office there when Debbie Harry from Blondie came in 
and I got introduced. Even so, I felt a bit at home there because it was 
not too different from Temple: It was underground, just bigger. Meeting 
people like Debbie Harry just added to how strange the whole 
experience was for a boy from Birmingham, England. I suppose I was a 
bit starry-eyed at the time, everything was so new to me, I’d seen so 
much of it on the TV back home—it was new and not new at the same 


time. 


Despite 
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amateur and a pro champion. In a matter of just a few’ years héhfätb'bbne from 
a 180-pound novice to a fully fledged pro bodybuilder, and his thousand- 


yard-stare was now fixed squarely on victory in the Big Apple. His most 
recent retreat into seclusion, to add even more muscle to his frame, ensured 
he would emerge onto the stage at The Beacon Theater on Broadway in May 
1990 as the ultimate 228-pound underdog. Incidentally, despite enjoying the 
view as he gazed up at the skyscrapers on his way to the competition, Dorian 


was shocked by the venue’s diminutive proportions. 


Given that the Top 5 competitors at NOC would automatically be entered 
into the Mr. Olympia, Dorian was expecting The Beacon to be impressive 
inside and out. Unfortunately the building did not live up to Dorian’s 
expectations: small and cramped on the inside, feeling cave-like backstage, 
and—most strangely of all given that this was the United States—being old 
and shabby. First opened in 1929, it had seen better days. In the end, 
however, it would not be the décor, or the fact that the changing areas were 
split over a number of floors, that would make or break Dorian’s night. It 
would be where he placed. Was his dream of making it in the States, so long 


in the planning, now finally fated to come true? 


As the guys readied themselves to do battle onstage, Dorian wondered if the 
States was a land of hype where nothing lived up to its billing. The World 
Games in London, an amateur competition, had been far more glamorous and 
well organized, not to mention spacious, than this major pro event in the city 
that never sleeps. Still, there were a few things that made the whole time 
more bearable and even exciting. He was in a building with some of his 
heroes, such as Albert Beckles and Robby Robinson. There was also a new 


star: Eddie Robinson, big, if short, and powerful-looking, and the man on 


whom many were pinning their hopes for this show. Ultimately Eddie would 
place 6th and, possibly due to his foray with the World Bodybuilding 
Federation, he never became the threat to Dorian that some hoped he might 
be. 


Peter McGough had done everything he could to drum up some of his own 
hype and interest around Dorian prior to the show, but he couldn’t get any of 
the Americans to take him seriously. Pretty soon it became clear it would 
have to be the body, rather than the mouth, that did the talking. “I told 
everyone I could that this guy Dorian was different and that they should be 
taking notice, but nobody was listening. So I said: ‘Have I ever picked up a 
phone and told you to look out for someone before?’ They couldn’t answer— 


they knew I hadn’t.” 


McGough’s frustrations were ended when Dorian took to the stage. His 
hyperbole over the new Brit was later vindicated in the magazines that 
followed Night Of Champions. McGough was filled with pride and emotion 
as the New York crowd gradually took Dorian to their hearts, culminating in 
them chanting his name in their thick New York accents. The man he was 
championing had the stage presence, the look of granite, and the freaky body- 
parts to win anyone over all by himself—and fast! Julian Schmidt, who was 
working with Flex magazine at the time, compared Dorian’s presence to an 
executioner’s ax hanging over the entire event. His winner’s attitude and 
razor-sharp physique, coupled with his menacing, hugely muscled frame and 
his seeming distaste for smiling—quickly cemented the image of a guy who 


was all business. The ax metaphor fit perfectly. 


Pre Night of Champions 1990. 
Photograph © Roger Shelley. 


The reason Dorian had chosen NOC as his pro debut was simply that it was 
the biggest professional competition that he could enter as a complete 
unknown without an invitation. He was also well aware that NOC had been 


used as a stepping stone by other bodybuilders, who had placed well there 


and gone on to enjoy success in major bodybuilding competitions including 


the pinnacle, Mr. Olympia. 


time with their families, money, and event NRA suid mailing to 
achieve bodybuilding success. Dorian had ihade a mental pact with himself 
that, although he would never stop training, which he loved, he would stop 
chasing the dream of being a top pro if he failed to place well. This is a sport 
that is, after all, subjective by nature, and if by some twist of fate he’d placed 
6th or worse, the Dorian era of bodybuilding would have never happened, 


and bodybuilding itself could have taken a totally different turn. 


Dorian, vende eci dc e going to be a legend you 


Day FEAT "Ronnie Coleman, eight-time 
TOP: From left to right, Johnnie Morant, Dorian, Mohammed Benaziza. 


Mr. Olympia and possibly the most musette walk the face of the 


Earth, became the exception that proves this rule, but, at that time, as far as 


Dorian was concerned, you had either got the goods or you hadn’t. 


His main competitor was Mohammed Benaziza, and what this guy had on 
Dorian was “contest polish.” Dorian had yet to perfect all the little aspects 
that go together to create the perfect whole: His tan, purchased while in the 
States, possessed a greenish tinge; he couldn’t be sure of shaving at exactly 
the right time; and then there was the issue of stage presentation, which 
hadn’t yet been dialed in to perfection. Again, all of these aspects made a 
sharp learning curve for the neophyte pro, but he would learn—fast. Besides, 
if ultimate bodybuilding success had eluded Dorian, there was always Plan B: 
Open more gyms and make hay while the sun shone. At the time, gyms 
remained pretty much virgin territory in the UK, particularly outside the 


capital. 


Finally, when he was called as runner-up to the short but full and detailed 
physique of Mohammed Benaziza, Dorian knew that at last, after around 


seven years of sacrifice for him and his family, It was on! 


Shawn Ray was at the show in 1990. He watched as the diminutive Benaziza 
bettered the big Brit and took solace in the fact that, for the NOC judges at 
least, size wasn’t everything and that “a good little guy could still beat a big 
guy.” To him, Dorian remained “a work in progress,” but he had to concede 
that the big guy from England looked every bit a pro bodybuilder and was 


now to be taken seriously. 


Benaziza was in amazing shape, he couldn’t have fitted another ounce of 


muscle on his frame and he was rewarded for being the best he could be. 


Dorian, on the other hand, still had a bit of filling out to do in terms of his 
chest, shallowness in the mid-section, and could have demonstrated better 
separation in the triceps and biceps. It was just these little areas of polish that 


prevented Dorian taking the title that year. 


Ultimately it came down to muscle maturity and Benaziza, a seasoned pro, 
had that over Dorian. Dorian would meet another hardcore bodybuilder for 
the first time in 1990, the incredibly strong Chris “The Real Deal” Cormier, 
who impressed him with his 500-pound incline bench press. Cormier recalls 
his first encounter with “the new British guy.” “I think at that time he still 
had the ducktail and the braces right?” Chris joked when I interviewed him in 
2012. 


I remember being shocked because it was before we all had computers 
and stuff and someone introduced Dorian to me and he already knew 
who I was— that was kinda cool in those days. From Day 1 it seemed to 
me that Dorian had an aura about him, he was different from other 
people. He was friendly and polite and maybe a bit goofier than he came 
across in interviews, but when he stopped talking, or if you didn’t know 
him, you would have no idea what sort of person he was or what he was 


thinking. 


Just by coming second in 1990, Dorian not only placed better than any Brit 
had ever done before in a major pro show, he also qualified for that year’s 
Mr. Olympia competition. However, that was not yet part of the plan. First 
there was the sudden whirlwind tour of California—at the behest of 


publishing tycoon Joe Weider—and a photo shoot that would ultimately lead 


to Dorian gracing the cover of FLEX, the sport’s most high profile magazine, 
for the first time. However, LA, and particularly the Venice Beach area, came 
as a culture shock. On the East Coast Dorian had been used to being able to 
get anything he wanted or going anywhere. Now, in a strange city and 
cramping with dehydration after the flight, he was stunned that stores were 
closed. By 6 a.m. Dorian, on his own “out West,” was craving some salt and 
some food, but with no cabs and nothing but McDonalds nearby he ended up 
waiting until 6.30 a.m. to eat the sort of foods he generally did his best to 
avoid. Even Gold’s Gym didn’t live up to his expectations after years of 
reading about it in magazines and catching glimpses of it and the beach 
lifestyle on videos. In reality the gym was away from the beach and wasn’t 
exactly in the best of areas either. Joe Weider was clearly very good at 


creating the image of a bodybuilding lifestyle that was close to unattainable. 


Joe was a businessman and he was very successful. He created a 
lifestyle that people wanted to aspire to, but the fact is, it didn’t really 
exist. I can recall when I’d injured my arm and he had the pictures of it 
all black and bruised. A little later he ran an advert for one of his 
products that had a before and after shot—I don’t think it was even of 
the same arm—trying to show that his formula, or whatever it was, had 
been responsible for some miraculous cure. I said: “Joe, you can’t do 
that!” They didn’t run it for long, but they did run it. What really struck 
me, though, was [that] even with his massive empire and fortune, I think 
he would have given it all, or at least a lot of it, to have a Herculean 
physique. I remember him showing me pictures of himself from when 


he was training and I was thinking they weren’t very impressive. Then I 


caught sight of one most muscular pose that looked pretty good and I 
said: “Hey, stop a minute, Joe—well, you’re looking big there, mate.” 
After the meeting, I saw Peter McGough and told him about the picture. 
Peter asked me if it was the one with him doing a most muscular pose 
and I said it was. Peter surprised me by saying that wasn’t even Joe’s 
body, it was another guy’s entirely, George Eiferman. That and the fact 
that the well-known bust of Joe is modeled around Robby Robinson’s 
upper body and not his is enough for me to draw the conclusion that 
really, despite all that wealth, what he would have loved to have been 


was a big, strong bodybuilder. 


On a positive note, though, Joe may not have been a big bodybuilder 
himself or a master trainer and all those other things, but he did have a 
lot of skills and saving graces. He really did have a passion for the sport, 
he seemed to like the bodybuilders and he always wanted to take me out 
to lunch after our meetings and have a chat. He didn’t need to do that, he 
could have just been hidden away in an ivory tower. He was also really 
good at knowing how to position you to get the best possible pictures for 
the magazines. He may not have been able to get me to smile as much as 
he would have liked, but no one can say he didn’t understand how to get 
the most out of the photo shoots. Joe definitely knew how to display the 


human form to its best advantage. 


For Dorian, the adventure in America was life-changing. He had reveled in 
the experience of coming runner-up in one of the biggest bodybuilding pro 


shows. The West Coast landscape he had seen in the pages of the muscle 


mags and the movies of his youth might not have existed in reality, but 
Venice Beach remained a hotbed of bodybuilding activity, and this 
enthusiasm continued to give the place some charm— for a bodybuilder, at 


least. What’s more, all his expenses were paid by the Weiders! 


Dorian says that Debbie’s response to his growing celebrity status was not 
completely positive to begin with. “She basically told me that it was all right 
for me, but what about her? She was crying. I thought she’d just be happy for 


me, but, maybe understandably, she felt insecure.” 


Perhaps it was also that Debbie had already seen how Dorian’s tunnel vision 
had meant he was not as involved with her and Lewis as they both would 
have wanted. In many respects the family had to come second to the dream 
and now, with definitive feedback that Dorian was a star in the making, 
Debbie was probably concerned that the family would be forced to take even 


more of a backseat. 


In terms of money and sponsorship, it is important to note that, at this first 
meeting with Joe Weider in 1990, Dorian was not yet signed to the Weider 
label. This explains what followed when Vince McMahon, Tom Platz, and 


the newly formed World Bodybuilding Federation (WBF) came calling. 


Just months after his return to the UK came a phone call. None other than one 
of Dorian’s all-time heroes was doing his best to convince him that the WBF 
was the only way to go. This caller was the two-wheeled wonder Tom Platz. 
For many Platz was the epitome of the Californian bodybuilder dream— 


sporting the blond hair, cruising around in his Corvette, and having a passion 


for what he did. Pretty soon a delegation from the WBF was visiting the 
Yates family in their council house in one of the rougher parts of 
Birmingham and offering what felt like absurd amounts of money to take the 


risk and join their gang. 


It is hard to imagine, given his circumstances, how Dorian could have played 
for time! Most pros, even those with a larger track record of States- based 
competitions behind them, would have surely ripped the arms off anyone 
offering a contract. Dorian had a perfectly well-performing gym, but he was 
not rich! Prize money of US$7,000 for a second place at the 1990 Night of 
Champions hadn’t exactly elicited a bottle of bubbly from the bank manager. 
And what Dorian called home would have been the size of one of Vince 


McMahon’s walk-in wardrobes. 


The picture Vince and his entourage painted was one of easy money, US and 
international TV appeal, and at last a method whereby the cream of the 
bodybuilding community would become household names—in just the same 
way that the World Wrestling Federation (WWF) had turned wrestlers, such 
as Hulk Hogan, his moustache and “pythons” included, into multi-million 
dollar international brands. Dorian was going to need a very understanding 
partner in Debbie if he was even to ask to think about the deal, never mind 


reject it. 


No doubt the WBF guys were taken aback when Dorian asked for some time 
to assess their offer, especially when the deal might well have netted him in 
the region of US$200,000 in the first year—and potentially, depending on 


how the organization developed, millions... So why did Dorian ask for time 


to consider being the WBF’s answer to The British Bulldog, aka Davey Boy 
Smith? 


Davey was a hugely built guy from northern England who had pretty much 
become one of the biggest draws in the WWF during the 1980s. Surely a guy 
living in council-owned accommodation and yet to win a major pro show had 
no option! The carrot was dangled ever closer when McMahon flew Dorian 
first class to the States, where he met with Tom Platz and McMahon’s wife 
Linda. Dorian was very impressed by Linda, who would go on to become the 
president of the WBF, and he was shown around the TV stations. At the same 
time all involved tried to allay his fears that the WBF was likely to turn 
bodybuilding into a sport taken even less seriously (if that were possible) by 
the public at large. TV studios in the States were worlds apart from Dorian’s 
normal, day-to-day surroundings—a gym and a small apartment in 
Ladywood, an area in inner-city Birmingham notable only for its high rates of 
unemployment—but he managed to keep a sense of perspective and his feet 


firmly on the ground. 


Dorian was tempted: It would have meant a larger home for him, Debbie, and 
son Lewis and the beginnings of a life that they could only have dreamt of 
even a few months before. A nice car in the driveway and the potential to be 
an international celebrity were big draws for any ex-Whatton boy—and 


would have been for most people no matter their backgrounds. 


Something was making Dorian uncomfortable, maybe not one single aspect 
of the potential deal but a combination of factors. The WBF was an unknown 


quantity. It had legs for now (and not solely in the form of Platz’s hugely 


muscled tree-trunks), but did it have the foundation for long-term business 
success? For so long, Dorian’s ultimate goal had been to win the Mr. 
Olympia and ever since his placing in the Night of Champions he had known, 
more than ever, that he wasn’t chasing rainbows—it was possible. The 
Olympia might not have had immediate wealth on its side but it did have 
history, it was established, it was the platform from which other greats had 
cemented their bodybuilding careers—and, in the case of those like Arnold, it 


had been the springboard for careers away from the trunks and tans. 


Although this may not consciously have played a big part in Dorian’s 
decision- making process, there is no doubt that he saw bodybuilding as a 
serious sport. The posing and entertainment aspects of professional 
bodybuilding were the elements that came least naturally to him. Posing for 
Dorian was always more of a chance to display his hard work than a thing of 
delight. The WBF was offering riches, yes—but riches from razzamatazz and 
showmanship rather than guts and determination. Dorian did not feel 
comfortable about being a circus act. His focus was on being the best 
bodybuilder in the world and money was never his primary driving factor: He 


wanted to push boundaries. 


Finally, after sleeping on the offer for a while and talking it over with Debbie, 
who to her huge credit told him she would support whatever decision he 
made, Dorian turned down the WBF. “For me to go on stage and pose was 
out of my comfort zone. I didn’t enjoy having the mic in my hand either. I 
just wanted to be involved in legitimate sporting competition. I was a 


bodybuilder. I was a bodybuilding fan. There was only one thing for me to be 


and that was Mr. Olympia.” 


Dorian had taken a long hard look at himself and very practically asked the 
question: Can I really become Mr. Olympia? Do I see myself raising that 
Sandow trophy above my head in the years to come? Some would have called 
it madness, others an unshakable belief in his own ability, but Dorian 
received a resounding yes from deep within. Declining this amazing offer 
was the only way forward. And forward he was going with the unstoppable 


momentum of a fully laden freight train—it was Olympia or bust! 


1993 with Mike Mentzer. 
Photograph © Dorian Yates Collection. 


CHAPTER 12 


The 1990s—Training 


he second time that Dorian visited the West Coast, in 1991, he met 

American bodybuilding legend Mike Mentzer, until then probably 
the best-known exponent of HIT. Dorian would even go on to train with him. 
Mentzer lived in California and gave seminars and phone-based training 
advice. If Dorian could ever be said to have had a hero in the sport, other than 
Robby Robinson, it was Mike. Part of this was due to the style of physique 
that Mentzer had created, with its thick dense musculature: huge forearms, 
incredible calves, and the general appearance of superhuman strength rather 
than just enormous size. More than this, though, what really drew Dorian’s 
admiration was Mentzer’s training philosophy and the clear evidence that this 
was a bright guy who thought deeply, and “outside the box,” about what he 
was doing with his body and why. 


I’d seen Mentzer’s training stuff long before I ever met the guy and I was 
impressed. He was an interesting person, intelligent and with that strongman 
style moustache and muscle thickness, big forearms and calves—in the end it 
turned out that we shared those traits. He wasn’t cool like Robby Robinson, 


but he was cool in his own way. 


There were two major influencing factors on Mike. The first was an 


introduction to and subsequent training with Arthur Jones. The second, 
maybe even more important, was his absorption and embodiment of logical 
positivism as popularized by the Russian-American novelist, philosopher, 
and playwright Ayn Rand. Mike was consumed by Randian ideology and 
went on to attempt to apply reason and logic to every aspect of his training 
and his life. Effectively what Mentzer did was ask the question: Am I training 
in a certain way due to habit and the pressures of conformity or am I doing 
everything to ascertain the best ways of approaching bodybuilding to get 
maximum results? Mentzer had soon realized that even some of the ideas of 
his mentor Arthur Jones were somewhat arbitrary. What’s more, to his mind, 
logic dictated that it would be possible to train your body for maximum 
muscle gains by reducing the time spent performing exercises to literally 


minutes per work out. 


Dorian would go on to cut back his own training volume after working out 
with Mentzer, but it would be going too far to say Mike became Dorian’s 
trainer or made any huge impact on Dorian’s approach—mainly because 
Dorian never limited his exercises, or training duration and frequency, to 
quite the levels that Mentzer ultimately advocated. Just by being around a 
free thinker like Mentzer was a great source of energy and inspiration for 
Dorian, who was surrounded, back home, by guys who had not made the leap 
to HIT. Ken “Flex” Wheeler said when I interviewed him for this book: 
“When Dorian trained he was in another world, no one else had that focus 
and intensity. The only way anyone can achieve that is to believe 100% that 
what they’re doing is correct. Dorian had that sort of self-belief and he was 


proved right.” Yet back in the 1970s, 1980s, and 1990s, and even today, 


complete reliance on a HIT program was deemed unwise, unsafe, and 


ultimately counterproductive. 


Mentzer would go on to capitalize on his relationship with Dorian, using it as 
a way to generate new clients. Dorian didn’t mind this, but he was always 
keen to make it clear that he remained his own best guide to training and was 
never anybody ’s long-term pupil. That said, he definitely picked up some 
important tips during his time with Mentzer, which would help his training 
for the rest of his career and beyond. Someone who thought unconventionally 
and who did not follow the herd would always be interesting to Dorian, so he 
and Mentzer became friends and even had some small forays into business 


together. 


When he first came into closer contact with Mentzer in California, Dorian 
was puzzled. This was a man whose physique had once been so impressive, 
but now he no longer seemed to have any interest in keeping himself in good 
shape. Dorian did not expect him to be at his peak, but he did think it strange 
that somebody who had been so absorbed by the sport would lose any interest 
in holding on to some degree of their figure. Instead, Mentzer’s life revolved 
around training other people without, any longer, having the goods himself. It 
was Clear that Mentzer’s poor placing in the 1980 Mr. Olympia had left a scar 
on his psyche, which simply would not heal. Many think that Mike should 
have won that show, and 5th place, when he’d done everything he could to 
come to the event at his peak, had made him bitter and disillusioned. Mentzer 
never competed again and effectively gave up bodybuilding on the spot— 


such was the impact of his placing. 


At least my relationship with the Mentzer brothers got them to come to a 
Mr. Olympia competition again—Mike hadn’t been to one since the 
1980 and I know they took pleasure in seeing me on stage and lifting the 
Sandow in ’93, in Atlanta. Mike may have gone on to really capitalize 
on his association with me, with the boost it gave to his personal training 
business, but it’s all good. Remember, if I hadn’t read his articles, all 
those years before, then maybe I wouldn’t have been there at all: Who 


knows?” 


Mike would talk at length with Dorian about how he was cheated that day 
and how politics and money had corrupted the sport he loved. Dorian found 
Mentzer’s obsession with what had happened all those years before a little 
baffling at the time, but later he would come to appreciate that everyone’s life 
has certain pivotal moments. Dorian also found the relationship between 
Mike and his brother Ray difficult to fathom. It was clear that Mike and Ray 
had a deep bond, but they argued regularly and it was obvious that theirs was 
a case of a sibling rivalry—and then some. This dynamic made it very 
difficult for the brothers and Dorian to have a proper business relationship; 
emotions simply ran too high to allow for the three of them to get their teeth 
into their proposed clothing venture, Heavy Duty. The ferocity of the 
arguments and power plays between the two Mentzers culminated in a 
massive falling-out and the whole business fell away. To this day, Dorian 
maintains a respect for the now late Mike Mentzer and ranks the training 


sessions in his company as some of the most focused and brutal of his career. 


I used to hear whispers from other people in the gym that we, or I, must 


be on cocaine. I couldn’t understand it, but after a little while I realized 
it was due to the intensity, they’d never seen anyone train like this 
before. It made me laugh because this was normal: this was just another 
day at the office. You need to understand that for me, after all the hype 
and the dreaming and the planning, once I actually got to America I was 
disappointed by certain things and one of them was how the other pros 
were training. Generally they just didn’t seem to be training that hard. 
Maybe some of them were, but at the very least it was sporadic whereas 
for me it was every workout. I remember being with Mike and going to 
failure with 3001b on leg extensions and then getting over to the leg 
press and then Smith Machine for squats. We used some Nautilus 
machines too. No one watching thought it was normal; it wasn’t normal, 


but it should have been!” 


It’s worth mentioning here that Dorian’s own maverick nature, even back in 
1990 on his first visit to California, would see him put his own stamp on 
photo shoots. He was encouraged by the photographer Chris Lund to wear 
sunglasses and have water sprayed on him, to make him “look cool.” Dorian 
didn’t usually wear sunglasses to train and he wasn’t going to start now. The 
only reason Dorian was going to look like he was covered in sweat would be 
—because he was. Ever rebellious and straight talking, Dorian made it clear 
that any images would have to reflect his personality. He was a hardcore 
bodybuilder, not a poser by nature, and that’s what he wanted the pictures to 
show. To Dorian, the more raw, the grittier the images, the more they would 


capture his balls-to-the-wall training approach. 


When Lund asked Dorian what he wanted to do, Yates grabbed a 200-pound 
dumbbell and told him he’d use that. “Can you lift it?” came the incredulous 
reply. Dorian retorted that it wasn’t going to look pretty but he would lift it 
and Lund had better make sure he got the shots. So, sans shades, with a 
grimace on his face, and veins and muscles bulging, he did the necessary. 
This was the image that found its way onto the magazine cover and 
immediately redefined the type of images that were to appear throughout the 
1990s and beyond. Incidentally, the idea of obligatory color images in the 
magazines died around this time too. Dorian would make it clear that training 
was hard and the men who grew so enormous did so by taking their bodies to 


their limits and beyond. 


Weider and all the photographers I worked with began by always trying 
to get me to smile. That was how everyone had always done it, so no 
one was ready to make an exception, but I just couldn’t do the fake 


smile thing. Joe was like: “Have you got bad teeth or something?” In the 


end he just gave up and I became known in the magazines for looking 
mean. It wasn’t that I really was a mean guy, it was just that I could look 
mean easily and fake happiness wasn’t a look I could pull off. I think it 


had something to do with so many years of suppressing my emotions. 


Dorian did not see himself as a well-muscled playboy. He was a Herculean 
muscle god, aiming to be the largest thing ever to set foot on a posing dais. 
Dorian had earned his muscle through laser-like focus, and he wasn’t about to 
make it look like it had all come easy, like this was the sort of body that 
could be built by anyone with favorable genetics going through the motions 


and taking the right chemical concoctions. 


At this time, during the early 1990s, Gold’s Gym and the surrounding area 
remained a mecca for bodybuilders, wrestlers, and even many well-known 


actors. 


When I was in there over the years I’d see other pros training and 
hanging out, people like Mike Matarazzo [famous within the sport at the 
time for cartoon- like arm development]; Charles Glass [one of the 
world’s top trainers]; Flex Wheeler and Chris Cormier [genetically 
gifted contemporaries with enviable structures]; and Paul Dillett [a huge 
Canadian bodybuilder and one of the few men to still look physically 
imposing on stage next to Dorian]. There were some big name actors 
there too: Ray Liotta, Mickey Rourke, guys like that. I remember seeing 
Jeff Goldblum working out. Jeff was a tall skinny guy, but I liked his 
quirky portrayal in The Fly and he seemed pretty cool. I never 
approached any of these guys. If they came up to me, then I’d speak to 


them, as long as I wasn’t training, that just wouldn’t have been allowed. 
Anyway, during one of my photo shoots, Goldblum came over to me 
and we started having a chat and some of his guys spoke to the guys 
who were with me. So we finished our conversation and I asked: Can we 
get a couple of shots together? Suddenly he went a bit sheepish and said, 
“No, I can’t do that, sorry.” He’d come over to me! At the time I thought 
what a c***! Looking back on it now, I guess he knew he’d look less 


than impressive next to me. 


I met a lot of interesting people while I traveled the world competing 
and living that professional bodybuilder lifestyle. I remember seeing 
Mike Tyson in Vegas. I introduced myself and told him I knew one of 
his sparring partners. We had a bit of a chat and then he asked, “What’s 
your name again?” I said, “Dorian Yates.” He looked me up and down 
for a moment: “Man, you’re a bad ni**er!” That stuck with me—that 


was pretty cool coming from Tyson.” 


This was to become the era of big strong guys, wielding mega weights, who 
just also happened to possess six-pack stomachs, rather than the almost 
obligatory bulbous midsections seen on many similarly sized powerlifters 
(my apologies to Podzianowski, Kazmaier, et al.). Dorian was keen to carve 
out a brand for himself. The Shadow would be known for sheer force of will, 
for training harder than anyone else, and for rock-hard muscularity that 
mirrored the steely nature of the glare that leapt from the pages of the 
magazines. This uncompromising image culminated in many of Dorian’s 


shoots, even those with motion cameras, being taken in black and white. He 


wanted to be true to himself and maybe to psych out the competition—in 
much the same way that Mike Tyson had done by wearing a simple, 
unadorned, hooded top to enter the boxing arena. Dorian was not interested in 
looking approachable and like a Hollywood star. He was a beast from inner- 
city Britain who would tear his competitors to pieces, whether it be on the 


stage or in the gym. 


As a strange footnote, Chris Lund ended up becoming famous for requesting 
that the bodybuilders in his photo-shoots lifted huge weights—and for the 
subsequent hardcore magazine entries that produced. The rebel from 
England, and his unwillingness to kowtow to the accepted norm of the day, 
even in the world of bodybuilding photography, had forever changed the 
sport’s imagery. Dorian never relented, either; he would not be coaxed into 
lifting huge weights straight after a competition when his body was most 
depleted. Other aspiring pros were not always quite as sensitive to their 
strength levels. In fact, Jean-Pierre Fux, the huge Swiss bodybuilder, would 
go on to sustain a career-ending injury by squatting with a massive weight for 
the cameras close to a contest. Photographers are keen to get pictures of 
bodybuilders in peak condition, but Dorian was all too aware that they are 
thinking of their own careers and paychecks and not necessarily the effects 


their demands will have on the athletes. 


During his career and in stark contrast to the Spandex-bottomed Californian 
playboys, Dorian became an expert in ripping the sleeves off his sweat-tops, 
to prevent the restrictive feeling they gave to his forearms, and in tearing out 


the collars, which became tight around his neck and traps as he grew ever 


larger. In the same way that Dorian was ritualistic and OCD-like about the 
music he listened to when he was training and keeping a log of all his 
workouts, he was also a creature of habit when it came to his “distressed” 


clothing. 


. | o 
In the basement of Natural Physique, Dorian and Debbie before Night of Champions, 1991. 
Photographer unknown. 


I used to iron my training clothes. I’m talking about a cut-off neck T- 
shirt and some baggies. No one could ever understand why, but it was 
just part of my process to get ready. Like having certain clothes for 
certain days. I must have become an expert in taking the seams out of 
clothes, the amount I did; I ended up being so good at it I used to do it 
for other people. I always felt like a warrior and that the gym was my 
battlefield, this was my armor, and I was going to make sure I was ready 
to do battle every time I trained. I didn’t even want any creases in my 


tops because they might distract me! 


In 1990 Dorian had known he was not yet ready to win the Olympia, so 
instead of competing in it that year he made the decision he would come back 
and dominate the 1991 Night of Champions and have his first pro win behind 
him. So, for the latter part of 1990 and the first part of 1991 it was time to go 
back to the drawing board, back to the pain and the sweat—to add even more 
thickness and detailed mass, and chisel out the sort of body that could take on 
Lee Haney, the reigning seven-time Mr. Olympia! One of the reasons that 
Dorian’s back would become so huge—for many the best ever—was that 
both Haney and Benaziza had great backs. Haney particularly had the sort of 


three-dimensional back thickness that Dorian wanted so much himself. 


TOP: Enjoying the beauty of South Africa, with Debbie and Lewis. 


In 1991, the same year that Dorian would comne teeter rep eg RE Host 


successful bodybuilder of all time at the Mr. O yinipia, he écided to have his 


skins tattoo removed. Much had been made of it, suggesting a racist past, but, 


for Dorian, the skinhead tattoo was just part of belonging to a group of people 


who were anti-establishment, into certain music and particular fashions. 
However, tattoos themselves were considered pretty much a no-no in 
competitive bodybuilding, and he began to recognize just how negative the 
connotations of such a tattoo were, certainly in the States. Dorian was not 
about to let a potential obstacle to a Mr. Olympia victory get in his way. In 
fact, as time would tell, he wasn’t about to let anything at all get in his way. 


The tattoo went. 


During my years of competition I was an intense muther******, | 
wasn’t really interested in having fun or listening to what other people 
had to say unless it was going to help my mission. Being spontaneous 
wasn’t on my agenda—it would have f***** with my plans and that 
couldn’t be allowed to happen. In the end it just comes down to 
discipline. If being recognized as the best at what I did meant getting rid 
of a tattoo, which no longer meant much to me by that time anyway, 


then it would go. 


At the NOC in 1990 Dorian had been an unknown quantity, but his huge and 
powerful physique had gradually won over the NY crowd. What must Wayne 
DeMilia have been thinking? The annoyance from across the pond had turned 
into a bodybuilding star right before his eyes, a phenomenon even at his first 
US competition. Twelve months later Dorian was victorious, despite coming 
up against Sonny Schmidt, who was unable to derail Yates’ inexorable rise 
toward the peak of his chosen profession. And it wasn’t just Dorian’s 
physique that was making an impression on stage; it was the way he 


delivered his poses, the way he moved too. 


Journalists began to write about how Dorian was almost martial in the 
execution of his posing. There was powerful explosive drama to his 
mandatory moves—the most pronounced of these battle-like postures being 
when he planted his right foot behind him with a heavy stomp, highlighting 
his inhuman calf development. (Some have called them cows rather than 


calves.) 


For Dorian, the way he moved and hit poses was an extension of his 
personality: He came to shows to get business done and then get the hell out. 
As Dorian’s career developed he would never become someone for whom 
ballet-like esthetic appreciation held much allure. (Competitors spanning the 
various bodybuilding eras for whom esthetic was a major part of the package 
they brought to the stage might include Ed Corney, Chris Dickerson, Shawn 
Ray, Francois Benfatto, Bob Paris, and, Frank Zane.) Dorian will concede, 
however, that he spent a long time mastering the money shots, those poses 
that would make up the judges’ scorecards. This dialing down of the poses to 
only those that were important to the scoring was very Dorian—it wasn’t 
about showboating, it was about doing the job to the best of your ability, and 
Dorian could never, ever, be faulted on work ethic. If he could be accused of 
being proud of anything, it would be his working-class background and the 


belief in grafting hard to achieve what he wanted from life. 


If ever Dorian was going to show emotion on stage it would be in 1991 when 
he first won Night of Champions. That was when he knew his dreams were 
finally coming true. However, years of keeping his emotions in check, not 


wanting to look vulnerable at school after his father’s death, meant that 


emotion was noted, controlled, and then dismissed as unnecessary. His lack 
of visible happiness would often be criticized over the years for being strange 
and maybe even rude. Perhaps there was something almost robotic— dare I 
say Terminator-like?—about this guy from England. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. It was simply that the combination of the reserved 
English demeanor and the tribulations of a painful childhood acted as a 
double whammy, caging the inner voice that was screaming: Yes! I’ve done 


it! I’ve proved I’m one of the best in the world! This wasn’t just a dream! 


Looking back at my first major wins, you can see that I was almost 
biting my lip to keep my emotions in check. I’d learnt to do this ever 
since the death of my dad. The idea hadn’t gone away, just like back in 
the classroom, that everyone could be staring at me and that I might cry. 
I wasn’t ready to show my emotions, I’d spent so much time honing the 


ability to do the complete opposite. 


So, having avoided the quick money allure of the WBF in the summer of 
1990 and returning in 1991 to win the NOC, he now had the perfect platform 
from which to launch his assault on bodybuilding’s ultimate prize—the Mr. 
Olympia title. By the latter part of 1991 Dorian had a regular income in place, 
a contract with the Weider group of companies, the premier force in 
bodybuilding. Debbie, Dorian, and their son Lewis had been able to move 
into a three-bedroom house in the Birmingham suburbs. They were by no 
means rich, but they were beginning to enjoy the freedom that an income of 
more than a couple of thousand pounds per month brought with it. Okay, the 


gym had brought in a decent wage, but now, provided Dorian kept on 


winning, his family seemed to be on the up. As 1991 progressed he was being 
spoken about in bodybuilding circles as the legitimate heir to Lee Haney, the 
legend who had vanquished all-comers for most of the 1980s, and he seemed 


set to reign supreme as Mr. Olympia into the 1990s too. 


After coming on stage in such great shape at the 1991 Night of Champions, 
Dorian knew it would be tough to put on additional muscle and then bring his 
body down to hard competition form for the Olympia, which was only half a 
year away in sunny Florida. Fellow competitors at the 1991 Mr. Olympia 
show had been expecting to wrestle the title from Lee Haney, but as the show 
approached it became clear that the new kid on the block might be the one to 


beat. This kid could feasibly take Haney’s crown in his first showing. 


Shawn Ray remembers seeing Dorian at the 1991 Olympia. This time it 
wasn’t from the crowd, he was now side by side with him. “Standing next to 
Dorian was very different from seeing him at a distance. When I finally stood 
next to him, I realized just how small I was in comparison. Suddenly I was 
thinking to myself: This guy’s improved so much in the space of just one year 


and now I’m going to have to be dealing with him for the rest of my career!” 


Ultimately, no doubt as a reaction to the growing sense of excitement 
surrounding the appearance of this young beast from the UK, Haney would 
come to the competition looking totally awesome. If not actually out- 
muscling The Shadow, he did have the stage presence and muscle maturity to 
hang on to his crown long enough to go down in the record books as an eight- 
time Mr. Olympia. In so doing, he defeated Schwarzenegger’s record of 


seven (non-consecutive) wins and became the most successful bodybuilder of 


all time. 


Maybe another reason that Dorian was particularly hyped up on stage in 
Orlando, was due to what had happened only a short while previously behind 


the scenes. 


Let’s set the scene: Tony, a guy from California, was a runner for one of the 
TV stations that covered bodybuilding, and also occasionally Dorian’s driver. 
The two had become mates, and Tony had been flown to the East Coast to 
help Dorian with his preparation. This proved a particularly smart move on 
Dorian’s part when the time came to oil up. Whatever concoction Bob Fuchs 


was using on Dorian’s body Dorian was unhappy with it. 


It looked like mud all over me, it was terrible. I started to wonder if he’d 
done it on purpose or as a joke or something, it was that bad. So I 
fetched Tony and said: “Can you help me out here? Can you fix this?” 
Pd always had a problem with tanning because of how naturally pale I 
am and this was starting to turn my first Mr. Olympia, the most 
important competition of my life, into a disaster. Tony said he could fix 
it. So I looked him straight in the eyes and very slowly I said: “Are you 
certain you can fix it?” Again he said he could. I asked him one more 
time: “Are you sure?” Immediately he answered yes again, there was no 
hesitation. I thought to myself: This guy doesn’t realize how vital this is, 
how much work I’ve put into this one day, so I had not option but to 


worry him a bit. 


I took a deep breath and said: “Look Tony, if you try but don’t fix it, I’m 


going to break your nose! Do you understand?” He could see I wasn’t 
joking but he still maintained he could do it, so I let him. What other 
choice did I really have? Luckily he did a good job and kept his nose. 
He’d probably kick my ass now anyway ’cos he ended up getting into 
MMA [Mixed Martial Arts] and fighting on one of Ken Shamrock’s pro 
teams, but this was a long time ago. I mean, just imagine it, you’re 
meant to be going out on stage and taking on a seven-time Mr. Olympia, 
arguably the best bodybuilder ever, and you can’t even get your tan 
right. For a guy like me, who did everything with military precision, it 


was an unbelievable situation.” 


EE 
TOP: Dorian with The Hulk in 1992—times had moved on. 
BOTTOM: Still from Blood ’n’ Guts, Dorian training with Leroy. 

Photographs © Kevin Horton. 


As mentioned above, Dorian caused a huge stir at the 1991 Olympia and did 
indeed come close to relieving Haney of his crown—just, not close enough. 
Then, after coming second to arguably still the best of all time, he returned to 


the UK, where he and Debbie would get married at the not so glamorous 


local community center. It was neither Hollywood nor Bollywood—it was 


Ladywood. 


1994—Heavy Duty Clothing Company. Are you ready for a masterclass? 
Photograph © Dorian Yates Private Collection. 


There were a couple of hundred people there, including Peter McGough, 


plenty of Jamaican foods, and a lot of big fat joints being smoked too. I 


remember people commented that I didn’t spend much time with my 
mum and my sister Lisa at the wedding or talk to Mum. Mum hadn’t 
really been a big part of my life for years and things had moved on. The 
friends and family at the event were generally the people who had been 
with me while my career had grown in the past five years or so. She 
didn’t know a lot of the people. Looking back, I hadn’t even told her 
about Lewis until he was six months old, and she didn’t understand my 
sport really, either. My life had moved on and it was getting close to a 
decade since she’d really been a major part of it. I was thinking: These 
people know what I’ve been through and achieved and you don’t! I’d be 
more mature about things now, but that was then and I guess there was 
some lingering resentment. Anyway, after the wedding we decided to 
honeymoon back in New York and Disney World, Florida. Basically we 


retraced our steps but this time could savor and enjoy it! 


Also in 1991, Paul Graham, an Australian promoter and friend of Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, came over to the UK and asked the ascending Yates to 
consider flying to the other side of the globe and to tour for him in 1992. The 
offer of travel and to receive some money and expenses was appealing 
enough for Dorian to agree. Dorian was also keen because he’d get to take 
Lewis and Debbie as part of the deal, so, even if he was working most of the 
time, at least they could treat it as a holiday and an adventure. “Paul really 
got me for a knockdown price. Just a moment later in my career, he would 
never have got me to go for the sort of money we agreed on in ’91. On the 
plus side we made some really good friends in Australia and the day trips that 


Debbie and Lewis were able to go on made up a bit for what I was being 


paid.” 


So, what was it like to be the son of a bodybuilder in his ascendancy? Was it 
all exciting new countries and glamorous hotels? I was fortunate enough, 
during the compilation of this book, to get some insights from Lewis Yates 
about what it was like to live with the ultimate bodybuilder, a man on a 


mission during his competition years: 


Looking back, he could have been a lot worse! Mum would always 
remind me that I had to be quiet when I came home from school because 
Dad was sleeping and when he was sleeping he was growing. I 
remember he didn’t like me to savor my food too much either, especially 
when he was dieting. There was this one time when I was eating a Fab 
[ice cream] while I was sitting next to him, I was eating it bit by bit, 
sprinkles and chocolate first, and he told me to “get out and eat in 
another room.” At the time it was a bit upsetting having your dad do that 


to you, but now I understand! 


Y is for Yates, British Grand Prix 1991. 
Photograph © Brian King. 


CHAPTER 13 


Y is for Yates 


Ithough he rarely speaks about them, Dorian has two older half- 

brothers. They are the children of Dorian’s dad Ken from a 
previous marriage and they occasionally visited the smallholding when 
Dorian was very young. He also went to see them with his Dad at their house 
in Birmingham—but only a handful of times. Dorian always felt they were a 
bit of a let-down, especially when fashion became very important to him and 
having two older half-brothers should have meant some cool hand-me- 


downs. Unfortunately Dorian was more fashion conscious than they were. 


As fate would have it, in the late 1980s, just after Dorian won the British 
Championship, David Yates cropped up as the postman for the Ladywood 
council estate on which Dorian was living. He must have noticed that he was 
delivering to an address whose recipients shared his surname and 
remembered that he had a half-brother called Dorian. After asking the 
neighbors if this Dorian Yates looked anything like him, only to get the reply 
“He looks nothing like you,” he plucked up the courage to say hello. As far as 
Dorian can remember, this was a one-off and not something he looked to 
build upon. His other brother also visited Temple Gym on one or two 
occasions and again found Dorian to be unwilling to put time into creating a 


relationship solely based on a blood connection. 


Dorian was also suspicious that he’d become interesting to this part of his 
family only once his status as something of a local celebrity emerged. 
“Aunties and cousins came back on the scene in the 1990s. They visited one 
of my seminars in Newcastle: 1,500 people packed into a nightclub—past 
capacity—and a rock star reception. That’s what happened in the days before 
the Internet! It was too hard to make a bond after so many years, so I never 


kept contact.” 


Dorian also had another sister, Tanya. Unfortunately Tanya was born with 
what we now call cerebral palsy, but which then meant she was described as 
“spastic”—and this meant the doctors did not give her long to live. She could 
not leave her cot and crawl like a normal child. Dorian remembers her white 
hair and looking in at her while she moved around. As the doctors predicted, 
she died in early childhood, but she had made an impact on Dorian. He has 


felt her watching over him and being a spiritual support ever since. 


“Skeletor-look,” 1992, Mr Olympia. 
Photograph © Chris Lund. 


The calm before the storm. 
Photograph © Gary Phillips. 


CHAPTER 14 


Muscle Worshi 


odybuilding certainly divides opinion. With no one is this more 

true than with women—female bodybuilders aside, perhaps. Many 
women, most even, don’t like, or claim not to like, the hugely muscular form. 
But some do—and when they do, according to Dorian, they really do! Dorian 
was married during his career, so embracing this aspect of the journey was 
not really on the cards. The closest he got to female fans was when they saw 
him at seminars or events and grabbed an autograph, hug, and maybe a quick 
kiss. It wasn’t as if Dorian juggled his bodybuilding lifestyle with nightclubs 
and the high life. For him it was all about focus and the business of building 
and maintaining the best physique—everything else was secondary. Dorian 
saw other bodybuilders taking advantage of their size and prominence and, if 
he wasn’t married, he could have been doing the same. Then again, maybe 


the fact that he didn’t is why he would just keep improving. 


In the 1990s we had rock star status, we were viewed as demi-gods 
even, traveling the world and showing our muscles. Within that 
subculture you were the superstar in town. There were always some girls 
who would sleep with a top bodybuilder. It distracted the other guys 
who weren’t married—to my advantage maybe. In those days we were 


like mythical creatures. Fans had only seen you in magazines, then 


suddenly they can talk to you and touch you. 


It wasn’t only women that were attracted; there’s always been 
homosexual admirers and fans. Back in those days some of the 
bodybuilders would get, “sponsorship,” if you like, from gay guys. 
Whatever they did for that sponsorship I can’t really go into in any 
detail, but it was happening. That was part of bodybuilding—maybe not 
so much at the level I reached but at a slightly lower level. There’s a 
whole structure underneath the tip of the iceberg, of people trying to live 
the bodybuilding dream without the funds to do that. Most of these guys 
just want to train, eat, sleep, go to the beach, and so on, but how are they 
going to afford to do that? That lifestyle is what was promoted in the 
videos and magazines and some people would do whatever it took to 


live it. 


I wasn’t really exposed to all this, in many ways I was somewhat 
removed, but I still knew it was going on. There were rumors that even 
some of the top guys were involved with what’s called “muscle 
worship.” I got letters back then, and even now I get e-mails asking me 
if I do muscle worship. At first I didn’t even know what the guy meant 
when he was the first to write to me, so I wrote back to see what exactly 
he was talking about. He said he wanted to take me into a hotel room, 
have me strip down to my posing trunks, and oil me up and feel the 
muscles. It didn’t seem to involve actual sexual favors, but I just wasn’t 
comfortable with it. I’m sure there were guys that were okay with 


muscle worship and that’s their choice. I remember hearing that even 


some of my contemporaries were getting paid maybe $200 a time to take 


off their sweaty t-shirts after training and mail them to some dude. 


There were rare occasions when I was staying in hotels where I might 
get phone calls and other approaches. There was one particular time, 
during the Night of Champions competition, when I got a call to the 
hotel room and this guy said: “Hello, my name’s —. Is that Mr. Yates?” 
He started by being polite. So I was just like: “Yeah, it’s Mr. Yates here, 
how can I help you?” “Well, what it is—I’d really like to bend you over 
and f*** you up the a**.” I just started laughing and put the phone 
down. Then the phone rang again. The guy starts up with the same stuff 
and then it gets a bit more insulting. So I said, yeah, listen, great, come 
up to the room, whatever it was, right now. Funnily enough he never 
showed up. This sort of stuff didn’t happen a lot, mainly down to my 
inaccessibility. Also, my persona wasn’t one that gave off the sort of 
signals for anyone to feel comfortable approaching me, never mind 
interested homosexuals. Even some of the guys I competed with for 
years I hardly spoke to—guys like Shawn Ray. A lot of them I suppose I 
just gave a bit of the evil eye. There were a few I was friendly with, Flex 
Wheeler and a couple of others, but not too many. I had that thing, 
practiced from the gym in a way, to always create a barrier around 


myself. 


Despite my aura, I’ve regularly been offered ten grand in the past by 
guys wanting to oil me up and so on. Where I was at in the sport I could 


live the bodybuilding lifestyle without taking people up on these offers, 


but I am sure there are plenty of even top bodybuilders who decided 
they could do this if it meant they could eat, train, and live the lifestyle 
despite not being a Mr. Olympia. I guess in the end it’s just a transaction 
where the guy who loves muscular physiques gets what he wants and the 
bodybuilder gets the money he needs to maintain what is often an unreal 
dream. Let’s not forget here too that, as well as often very rich guys 
wanting to spend time with male bodybuilders, there’s also a female 
bodybuilder scene where men—the term in the industry is “schmoe”— 
pay these women to wrestle with them in their hotel rooms and 
sometimes to really hurt and dominate them. There’s not a huge amount 
of money in female bodybuilding, so if the girls are willing to do it it’s a 


way to subsidize their income. 


Dorian with reigning champion Lee Haney, 1991. 
Photograph © Dianne Bennett Collection. 


CHAPTER 15 


Mr. Olympia 


he Mr. Olympia competition was first held in 1965 but entered 

mass consciousness when the movie Pumping Iron became a cult 
hit in the late 1970s. This was in no small part due to its main protagonists: 
the charismatic young Arnold Schwarzenegger and the Brooklyn Beast Lou 
Ferrigno (who would star on TV as The Incredible Hulk). By 1980, when 
Arnold won his last Olympia crown and began his rise to stardom in the 
movies, the Mr. Olympia was the ultimate visual representation of America’s 
obsession with the body beautiful. Arnold’s timing for using his physique to 


carve out a unique niche in Hollywood could not have been better. 


Arnold, and to a slightly lesser extent other bodybuilders, gave the sport of 
bodybuilding a level of mainstream accessibility and created a spirit of 
general interest it had not previously enjoyed. This culminated in larger 
audiences, including TV audiences, and more attractive competition prize 
money, especially for the winners. In turn, the additional attention to the sport 
and the lucrative paychecks, not least from product endorsement, helped to 
transform the professional scene into one packed with ever more amazing 
physiques. By the 1990s Dorian and some of his closest competitors would 
strain credibility, pushing the public’s (and even the fans’) perception of just 


how much muscle the human frame could hold. In tandem with this new 


breed of massively muscled and heavier bodybuilders, other spectator sports, 
such as wrestling, witnessed the emergence of enormous physiques too. 
Around this time many bodybuilders and strength athletes took their bulging 
bodies out of the grueling arena of bodybuilding competition and opted to 
replace the pain of months of dieting for that of having that backs of chairs 


smashed over their heads in the name of entertainment. 


Many people, especially non-bodybuilders, will look at Dorian’s physique 
from the late 1980s and say he looked better then—muscular but smaller and 
lighter. These people are missing the point. Dorian had absolutely no 
intention of building a body that was “big enough” or “nice.” Dorian wanted 
to look freaky, massive, and unavoidable. Dorian’s goal was to be the most 


muscular human being that had ever walked the planet! 


Despite the last minute problems at the 1991 Olympia, this was the 
competition when Dorian knew, once and for all, that he had made the right 
decision to stick with “this weights business.” In a year’s time, with Haney 
retiring, he was going to be the man to beat in 1992. There were other big 
guys in the early 1990s—the likes of Achim Albrecht and Sonny Schmidt, 
one of the few bodybuilders I have ever heard Dorian describe as having the 
potential to become “a great”—but they had already been beaten by Dorian. 
As for the smaller physiques, they just didn’t have the stage presence to 
overshadow him when he was in shape, and he always was come 
competition. Many would argue that from 1991 onward pro judging 
continued to place muscle mass at the forefront of the requirements to place 


well and win competitions. There are those who point to the more esthetically 


pleasing physiques of top pros such as Thierry Pastel, Francois Benfatto, and 


Lee Labrada, to argue that finesse lost the war to sheer mass. 


The only real problem with this argument is that even the mass monsters, 
especially Dorian, were able to arrive on stage “drier” and with less body fat 
than the many of the smaller guys, while at the same time displaying 
awesome muscle size, proportion, symmetry, and thickness. In Dorian’s 
words: “No matter how you want to dress it up, as long as he’s in shape, the 
guy with the most muscle is gonna have the best chance of winning. 
Fortunately, even though I was massive, I always had good proportions. You 
can argue over esthetics, but don’t confuse that with proportions and 


symmetry.” 


Some have disputed Haney’s right to retain the title in 1991, but Dorian is 
more philosophical, preferring to say that it was close and that maybe Haney 
did have him on the day. “After all, he is Lee Haney!” Haney would never 
compete again in the Olympia and would retire from competitive 
bodybuilding, meaning that Dorian, used to being the underdog, did indeed 
become the favorite for the 1992 Olympia scheduled for Helsinki. The man 
who had for so long been driven by a passion that came from being written 
off for a myriad of reasons—country of birth, training approach, emphasis on 
mass over esthetics, and so on—would now have to find fuel for the fire from 


some other source than the still rather large chip on his shoulder. 


Dorian was also battling with the demons within, which continually posed the 
question: Was it possible that he could possess the best male physique in the 


world? Peter McGough remembers the inner battles that Dorian went 


through, culminating in a new mindset, as he finally found the last piece in 
the jigsaw puzzle. In his search for superiority, the eureka moment came: 
Since it’s got to be someone, why not me? From that point onward Peter 
knew that Dorian’s rise to preeminence in his sport was solely a matter of 


timing. No more ifs, just when. 


Prior to the 1992 Olympia in Finland, with the money from the Weider 
contract coming in regularly and more than US$50,000 dollars from the 1991 
NOC and Olympia prize funds in his account, the run-up to the show should 
have been easier than ever for Dorian. In theory his bills for food and the 
other products required to carve out an Olympia-winning physique would be 
easy to cover, and all Dorian needed to do was focus on his training. 
“Looking back on those magazines in the 1980s and 1990s, I can’t help but 
think: How were those guys in the photos even on the beach? There was 
absolutely nothing, until later on in the 1990s, to support that type of lifestyle 
and even then it would have only been for the elite in the sport—the top two 


or three guys.” 


With no firm adversary in mind and with his new billing as the heir apparent 
to the Olympia crown, it was his own doubts that would prove to be his major 
obstacle to raising his first Sandow trophy. One thing is certain: if Dorian had 
been in the sport solely for financial gain, then being a champion in the 1990s 
would have been a very shrewd and well-timed business move. The 
emergence of new companies, especially within the vitamin and general 
sports nutrition arena, was quickly meaning that the charmed position 


enjoyed by Weider until the end of the 1980s was becoming a thing of the 


past. There was now a real need to keep the best bodybuilders and most 
charismatic personalities as part of Joe’s wider family. How do you secure 
loyalty in business? With bigger paychecks and better contractual 
arrangements for those guys who will help you sell more magazines and 
nutritional aids! And so, whereas a Mr. Olympia of the 1980s needed to be 
someone who had a burning desire to be Number 1 in his chosen field, there 
were many pretenders to the crown in the 1990s and beyond who were there 
as much for the prize purse. Somewhat ironically, Dorian’s motivation had 
never been, nor would it ever become, solely wealth creation. Dorian was a 
bodybuilder because it fitted his personality and physique so perfectly—it 
was great that his passion could also be his source of income, but he would 
have continued training and maybe competing even if the prize fund wasn’t 


as lucrative. 


Looking back, Dorian finds it comical, and maybe inevitable, that the guys 
who were in it for the money and prestige would never have the willingness 
to sacrifice their lifestyles to get the edge on him, to go the extra mile and 


grab a Sandow of their own. 


Having said that it wasn’t all about the money..., let’s get serious! The 
whole point of being a pro was that Joe had created a way for us to do 
what we loved, get in even better condition, and be well paid for it. I 
may not have needed to be a multi-millionaire, but I wanted to make a 
good living and to travel the world, and bodybuilding gradually allowed 
me to do that. It wasn’t all deadly serious, though—I had some funny 


times that are just as comical looking back on them now. My American 


friend Tony, the guy who used to drive a lot of us around, was driving 
me and Achim Albrecht for some food after a contest in the States. 
[Albrecht was a huge German bodybuilder who arguably found more 
fame as WWF wrestler Brakkus.] Tony kept missing the turnings off the 
freeway and Achim was getting annoyed, he just kept shouting in a deep 
German accent: “F**k, Tony... I am tired... I am hungry, F**k! F**k!” 
He was going mad and I understood what he was going through, but it 
was just hilarious. For years afterwards when I saw Tony he’d say: “I 


am hungry... I am tired,” and I’d say: “F**k! F**k!” and we’d crack up. 


The 1992 Olympia was a strange event for a number of reasons, not least 
because it was held outside the States and in a country most Europeans 
haven’t visited— never mind those from the US and further afield. Wayne 
DeMilia had managed to get some sort of ice rink in Helsinki and to have it 
boarded over for the Olympia. Unfortunately the set-up meant the stage was 
pretty high, and to get from the changing area to the stage required navigating 


an even higher set of large “blocks” that acted like makeshift stairs. 


The big news of the 1992 competition was not just Dorian, but the return 
after fifteen years or so of The Hulk, Lou Ferrigno. He was in great shape. 
Unfortunately for the 300-pound Lou, as he navigated the stairs come 
competition time, they moved. He fell about 20 feet (6 meters), gashing his 
hamstring and landing with a thud. His leg proceeded to bleed during the 
posing and no doubt put him off his stride. That said, although he was huge— 


and now upset enough to “Hulk-out” at any moment—he never really had the 


overall package to challenge for a top result that year. The game had moved 


on: 


Lou and his family were very nice people. They invited me and Debbie 
out to their home in Santa Monica. I felt a bit of a bond with Lou, 
though, because we were both family guys and we hung out as couples 
and became friends. The single guys went off and did their thing, but we 
were family men, so I suppose it was natural for us to spend time 
together. Lou had a great garage that was fully equipped for training. 
He’s a personal trainer too and a lot of the Hollywood guys would come 
over to his place to work out under his supervision. His clients even 
included Michael Jackson, who used to come over early in the mornings, 


when he had the time, to train in Lou’s garage. 


The Helsinki Mr. Olympia was where Dorian would spend time with two 
very well known people in the world of bodybuilding. Both would go on to 
become long-term friends and usually be his first port of call whenever he 
was in the States, namely the bodybuilding judges Steve Weinberger and Bev 
Francis. Bev was a serious contender in the late 1980s and early 1990s at the 
Ms. Olympia competition and a respected bodybuilder and strength athlete in 
her own right. An Australian, she spent most of her year in the States with her 
husband Steve, a bodybuilder and promoter from New York. The two had 


met on the set of Pumping Iron II. 


Dorian struck up a friendship that would go on to endure far beyond the end 
of his professional career. Not that he could have known it at the time of this 


first meeting but, by 1993, Dorian would go on to guest pose for them, train 


in their gym, and stay with them at their home in New York. Worthy of note 
is that once the three became close friends Bev and Steve would never again 
judge any of the competitions in which Dorian took part. When I interviewed 


Steve for this book he had the following to say: 


Dorian remained the same from when Bev and I first met him back at 
the beginning of the 1990s. From Day 1 he was always very 
professional, very calculating, he knew exactly what he wanted to do 
and where he wanted to get to. He was always able to keep to his game 
plan, to eat right, get the right amount of rest, and train as hard as 
anyone has ever trained. Even when he was dieting, he still trained his 
ass off! If you worked out with him, it was like working out with a 
machine and you’d get into the best shape of your life. Here was a guy 
who may have not had as much natural talent as someone like “Flex” 


Wheeler, for example, but Dorian took what he had to its absolute limit. 


1992 was the first year when Dorian’s material fortunes really started to 


change too: 


As far as I can remember, 1992 was the year when we first moved into 
our own house and out of the maisonette. It’s important this is kept in 
context, though. It wasn’t flashy or massive, it was just a three bedroom 
semi-detached house—forget Cribs and the whole Disney image of 
bodybuilding. People seeing me in the magazines at the time would 
never have guessed I was living like that. Don’t get me wrong, it was a 
perfectly good house and I was happy with it, but it wasn’t glamorous. 


We lived in that house for a couple of years, so, even though by the time 


we moved again I was a two-time Mr. Olympia, if l’d had to show a 
film-crew around it would have been: “There’s my bedroom and there’s 
my living room, with a Sandow on the mantelpiece—and that’s pretty 


much it.” 


Also in 1992 would come the Vince Taylor incident. Taylor had come third 
at the Mr. Olympia in 1989 and 1991. Both Taylor and Shawn Ray would 
have had very good chances of getting their hands on their own Sandow 
trophies after Lee Haney’s retirement, so Dorian’s appearance was not 


helpful to either. 


There was some sort of incident just before the 92 Olympia, which 
resulted in Taylor injuring his eye. Then he comes on stage with this 
pirate-looking eye-patch, advertising his injury. And I’m thinking—it’s 
funny how getting hit in the eye can make you look smooth and lose 
muscularity overnight. I’ve got to admit, though, that I’d never had 
much time for Taylor after something he’d said about me when I first 
really came onto the scene the year before. I’d heard that in an interview 
he’d said something like “Dorian got second place [in front of Taylor] to 
wedge a bit of vanilla in there.” I didn’t like that and some time later I 
made sure I challenged him over the statement. I felt he should have just 
behaved like a man, but he started backtracking. Instead of claiming that 
the judges had been the ones with all the power and had played some 
sort of racial politics, he told me he’d been misunderstood and he meant 
that the powers that be, meaning God, had looked favorably on me that 
day with the result. The way I felt about bodybuilding—never mind 


something in my eye, if someone had come into my room in the night 
and cut off my foot I would have got up the next morning, tied a shoe to 


the bloody stump, and got out on stage! 


Also, Lee Labrada complained that a Mr. O should never have tattoos. 
Funny, most athletes have ’em now! Check out the look I give him when 


he congratulates me in 1992. 


OTIVATION, Dorian COUIU < = go O punk 
TOP:1992 Mr Olympia, the year of Dorian’s first win. Shawn Ray standing next to Dorian. 
kid from the back streets of thé fher Cty was Rays thor. thay bis, nation’s 


Prime Minister— and at only 30 years of age! His was a two-BMW family, 


now escaped from Ladywood, so perhaps life could be, after all, enjoyed. 
Dorian took a great deal of pleasure in knowing that he had achieved his 
income doing what he wanted to do, something he loved and which was so 
utterly unconventional. He had always known that you didn’t have to be the 
best at school and go to university to get on in life, and here he was, living 
proof that you could do things your own way, on your own terms. 
Surrounded by his neighbors, who worked long hours in jobs they probably 
hated just to be able to afford their lifestyles, Dorian knew that he must be 
doing something right. Here he was, living his dream and still able to drive 
nicer cars than theirs and live in a more than comparable home—getting there 
while bucking the system at the same time gave him a sense of vindication 


and satisfaction. 


I like side 


Did someone mention conditioning? 


the box, not following ere Wearing sweaty clothespandmezshirt and 


tie, I liked that too. It must have confused the hell out of my stockbroker 


neighbors! I wanted to be the best and eventually to leave a legacy. I 


wanted to raise the bar and make my mark. I wanted more muscle, but I 
wanted to keep my proportions—to go into uncharted territory. I wanted 
to show myself what absolute dedication and training smart could do, to 


be a pioneer, not for anyone else—for me! 


In terms of my physique, there were only two areas where you could say 
I was genetically average, namely my biceps and chest. It was clear 
when Haney beat me that his chest was far better than mine. I wanted to 
be the complete package so, over the years ’91 to ’93, I really brought 
up my two weakest body parts, adding a lot of thickness to my chest 
with incline pressing on the smith machine. If you look at the pictures of 
me over those years, you can see what I was able to do by training with 
intensity and intelligence. Having said that, I do believe that all my 
injuries on my left side came from the slightly unnatural motion that 
using machines forces your body to deal with: the plane of motion that 


isn’t what your body would more naturally take. 


Eventually, by 1993, I was forced to train around my shoulder injury 
and go back to free weights, doing a low angled decline press with 
dumbbells— which, as Arthur Jones had seen, put the pecs through their 
largest range of motion while taking some stress off the shoulder. My 


training was a little compromised from that time on. 


In terms of squats, people always ask me if I squatted. Of course I did, 
but by the 1990s I felt I could isolate my quads more by using a Smith 
machine for squats, which I did until I sustained an injury in around 


1994. From then on I decided to be a bit more careful and stuck to using 


the leg press for a heavy pressing motion. In 1994 I also started to use a 
lot of Hammer Strength equipment. I found that interesting too because 
the machines I was using were designed by Gary Jones, the son of 
Arthur Jones. The guys at Hammer Strength saw me using some of their 
machines in magazine articles and approached me to endorse their 
products. They’d seen me over in the States, when I trained with Mike 
Mentzer using these machines, and those images became pretty popular. 
The pictures of me using the single-arm rowing machine became kinda 
iconic because I had a sort of ripped-up sweatshirt and they were pretty 
hardcore photos. I was happy to go to Cincinnati and meet with Gary 
and the strength coach for the Cincinnati Bengals, who was his partner, 
because the machines were so good. I could genuinely say that they 
were making great equipment and that I used it during my time as Mr. 
Olympia. It was helpful to me because it meant I got to have a lot of 
their equipment in the gym and it was a great way to train around some 


of my injuries and still get results. 


“Too much muscle” is simply not a phrase Dorian would use. He explains his 


appetite for extreme development and Zen-like focus this way: 


Even the night before a workout I’d be running through it in my head, 
visualizing the weights I’d be lifting and the movements I’d be putting 
my body through, getting psyched up, going back through my training 
diary, wanting to know that my training was going in the right direction. 


Everything had to be timed to perfection—nothing left to chance. Come 


the day, even before I got to the gym, I’d be in warrior mode—not ready 
to chop up people but ready to wage war against gravity and machines. 
Even my clothes looked like they’d been hacked up by an opponent’s 
blade. I made a conscious decision not to look polished like the 
Americans. I wanted to train raw and look raw: ripped necklines on my 
tops, a scruffy bandana on my head, workmanlike trousers— think 


Robby Robinson and then some. 


The gym was my office and the clothes I wore fit the work I did. I guess 
you’d could call it OCD now, but everything had to be what I 
considered perfect. I even had certain bottoms I’d only wear on “leg 
days” and the music in the gym had to fit that day’s workout. Leg days 
was always Guns N’ Roses, the Appetite for Destruction album. In the 
end, on leg days, I was most comfortable wearing two pairs of bottoms, 
so that’s what I did. For me it was always about what worked best— 
that’s why I stopped wearing knee-wraps, I felt more comfortable with 
just a slip-on protector to warm the knees. That and a lifting belt was all 
I wanted, so it was all I used. Everything became ritualistic, maybe the 
elbow wraps on chest days didn’t even really help, but I thought they 
did, so they did! I was there to push my boundaries, to find ways to go 


beyond my limits—to see what lengths I could take this project to. 


During the late 1980s and early 1990s, as he began to garner his Olympia 
victories, Dorian discovered that there was a limit to his HIT approach, even 


for him. 


After a while, when every workout is like a powerlifting meet and you 


set out to achieve your goals and maybe even surpass them, something’s 
got to give. Before the major injuries, the ones that threatened to end my 
career, the signals I got to back off a bit were colds and tonsillitis, things 
like that. I worked out that I had to cycle my training a bit, that every 
single workout couldn’t be war. Gradually I learned that my body, even 
with the steroids, could cope with only five or six weeks of all-out 
training. I had to back off, move to lower weights for a few weeks, 
maintain what I’d gained and come down off the male hormones too, 
give my whole system time to stabilize before turning the training 


intensity back up to the maximum again. 


So here he was, 1st place at NOC 1991 and first place at Mr. Olympia 1992. 
It was an unbelievably fast ascendancy to being top (bull)dog. There was no 
denying that going into 1993 he had already manifested his dreams as a living 


reality and laid the foundations for utter dominance of the sport he loved. 


I have to take this opportunity to say that, along with some other great 
physiques, the other guy who made a stir at the 1992 Olympia was yet 
another American, Kevin Levrone. For anyone unfamiliar with Levrone, I 
should mention that despite his huge muscularity he possessed one of the 
most detailed and mainstream accessible physiques on the bodybuilding 
circuit. “Big Kev” would go on to be one of the most successful bodybuilders 
of all time, even though he would never beat Dorian. Like Dorian, Kevin 
brought mind-blowing conditioning to the 1992 Olympia along with 


incredible muscularity, particularly in the shoulder and arm departments. 


Kevin also managed to maintain one of the best midsections in the history of 
the sport throughout his professional career. Indeed, to many, his esthetically 
pleasing physique, a la Wheeler and Ray, was more palatable than Dorian’s 


detailed but devastatingly huge “experiment.” Levrone is magnanimous: 


l'ami 


1992, Birmingham. 
occasions. He was such a professional, everyone traimedrhardand-loved 


the sport and made sacrifices, but no one took it to the level that he did. 


Just standing next to him was an event. The reason we were all so good 


—and, if they’re being honest, anyone from the era will tell you this—is 
because of Dorian. He made everyone be at their best. No one from the 
early and mid 1990s would have got into the sort of incredible shape we 
did if they didn’t know that this shadowy guy in England would be on 
his way over to the States at some point, to show us what he’d created. 
More important than his physique, though, it was the man himself that 
we came to respect, not just for moving the sport on like he did but 
because he was a decent human being. Even now, twenty years later, if I 
pick up the phone and call him he’ll take my call and help me out in any 
way he can. He’s the sort of guy you can rely on. In the end it’s that sort 


of thing that’s most important. 


At Temple Gym, the granite look of 1993. 
Photograph © Kevin Horton. 


At the 1992 Olympia, Dorian breezed to victory with his large but not 
immense frame. Peter McGough remembers having to sit on his hands and 
fight against his own emotions getting the better of him when Dorian, his 


friend by then for almost ten years, was announced winner. McGough was 


overjoyed not only about the result but because he had been vindicated for 
marking out Dorian so many years earlier as the next big star of the sport. It 
was a victory that night for both Dorian and Peter. Big and shredded, Dorian 
knew that over the coming years the competition would get stronger, 
especially at a premier event like the Mr. Olympia, and he would need to find 


ways to grow and hang on to more of that size come competition time. 


One of the ways to bring a larger but equally detailed physique to the posing 
platform, was to train almost exclusively for the Mr. Olympia and not be 
distracted by other shows. Shawn Ray explains how he felt after Dorian won 
the 1992 Mr. Olympia. “For me, at that show, when Dorian was announced 
as the winner with me in 4th place, I just felt like: Here we go again... l’d 
just had to watch Lee Haney’s eight-year consecutive run of victories and 
now Dorian was waving the banner for the huge bodybuilder. It just knocked 


the wind out of the smaller guys’ sails, people like me and Lee Labrada.” 


Everything went well for Dorian in 1993: he grew that year and fine-tuned 
his diet even more. He was happy with his three-bedroom home and not 


battling serious injury. 


This was also the year when Dorian would first meet and spend some time 
with a potential nemesis, the classically proportioned Ken “Flex” Wheeler. 
Flex had made a huge impact at the Arnold Classic professional show that 
year and was considered by many as the next big thing, possibly even 


talented enough to eclipse The Shadow. For many Americans, he was the 


man who would put that upstart from across the pond back in his place on 
home soil—and besides, the 1992 Mr. Olympia had been in Helsinki anyway. 
Dorian was well aware that a win outside the States did not carry the same 
sort of impact. It was already annoying to read the US press suggesting that 
either Kevin Levrone or Flex were going to snatch the crown this year and 
that Dorian had been just a European blip. Come the spring of 1993, Dorian 
found himself guest-posing at an event in the States with Flex, just after 
Wheeler’s dramatic win at the Arnold Classic. During the show there was a 
massive snowstorm and a state of emergency was declared in New Jersey. In 
effect the whole area was in lockdown. This meant no flights, no getting out 
of the place by train or road, so there was no option other than to just wait it 


out. 


Flex and Dorian were forced to spend all their time in their hotel and then 
things got worse... The lack of available space and the terrible conditions 
culminated in the two “new friends” being requested to share a room 
together. It didn’t take long for them both to start going stir-crazy, and Flex 
seemed to be having the worst of it. While doing his best to get some food via 
room service, Flex just flipped. “I suppose it was the problem with running 
out of the things Flex wanted because of the weather, but, one minute he was 
trying to get something to eat and the next minute he was re-arranging the 


1? 


room—with me in it 


While lamps and phones whistled past him, Dorian remained fairly calm and 
watched, from the front row, as the current Arnold Classic champion vented 


his frustrations on inanimate objects. Maybe this broke the ice (as well as the 


furnishings) because after this time together Dorian remembers that the two 


were always on good terms and respectful of one another. 


I suspect that Dorian saw part of himself in Flex that snowy day in New 
Jersey, part of the same tension and passion it takes to be a champion. 
Suddenly he realized: This guy, for all the differences in his background, he’s 
a bit like me! Maybe the two were a little alike in temperament and passion, 
but in terms of physiques they were as different as night and day. Flex had 
incredible proportions: small waist, wide shoulders, enviable muscle-bellies, 
and tiny joints. Compared to his overall size, all this meant that, on stage, he 
appeared cartoonishly impressive. Then there was Dorian with his muscle 
thickness, the dry uncompromising grainy mass that would go on to 
characterize an era. Dorian recalls a fellow pro bodybuilder—Mike Quinn, if 
memory serves him—say something along the lines of: The two of them look 
like a pit-bull and a greyhound on stage, and we all know it’s the pit-bull 
that’s gonna tear the greyhound apart. Ultimately, though, it would not be so 
much their frames but their frames of mind that would separate Dorian and 
Flex. During their time together Dorian had noticed that Flex could be 
impulsive and more emotional than him. This was a chink in Wheeler’s 
armor and, in the same way that Dorian ruled out Ray ever beating him, he 


now felt that he had a psychological edge on Wheeler too. 


The Olympia of that year was pretty much a forgone conclusion—Dorian was 
in a class of his own. There is much footage on the Internet of Dorian’s huge 
muscle gains during 1993. What isn’t so widely realized perhaps is that the 
stills from the 1993 filming went out to the States before that year’s Olympia 


and were casually shown by McGough to other pros there. Dorian had beaten 
his competition without even being in the country. What bodybuilding fans 
were to see in the magazines after the competition, most other contenders had 
seen well beforehand and, even the biggest of them were forced to conclude 
that Dorian must be from another planet! One of the guys who was on good 
terms with McGough and got the chance to see the photos was Chris 


Cormier. 


I was always up at Joe Weider’s offices, at least two or three times a 
week. We’d hang out and talk about other peoples’ training, or 
conditioning—it was just good to catch up with Peter and see what was 
going on. One day Peter said he’d got some photos of Dorian that would 
give an idea of how he was progressing. I was just like: MAN! Everyone 
that saw those pictures just started tripping out. Then, when we saw 
Dorian at the show, everyone’s jaws were dropping. I think they were all 
thinking the same thing: We may as well just quit right now. I know I 


was! 


The movie images and the stills from that Birmingham photo shoot, by Kevin 
Horton, have received thousands of hits and continue to do so on sites such as 
YouTube— startling people even now. Just imagine how such images must 
have been received by the guys back in 1993. A couple of weeks later, they 
were expected to try to take on this guy—even if he had scaled down from 
close to 2701b to 2571b, come competition time. At the time, McGough 


worried that this was too light—“he’d overdone it.” 


In fact, Dorian had just moved the game on another five years in the space of 


nine months. Even today there are many who agree Dorian could still win, or 
certainly place very highly, in a Mr. Olympia competition if he could 
somehow achieve that 1993 look once more. McGough had been in the gym 
in England when Dorian was photographed, those few weeks out from 
competition. What stuck with him, as much as the never before seen 
physique, was the absolute focus Dorian had for his training. “It wasn’t so 
much that nobody could talk to him while he was training, you couldn’t even 


make eye contact. During that 45 minutes or so, nothing else existed.” 
Shawn Ray has his own memories: 


When it came to competition day and Dorian began to strip down to his 
posing trunks, backstage at the Olympia in 1993, I knew then that the 
only battle would be between me and Flex Wheeler for second place. I 
literally could have quit bodybuilding when I saw Dorian’s physique up 
close at that show. Until that time I’d seen Flex Wheeler looking 
incredible at just under 2201b and now here was this guy, even heavier 
but totally bone dry. All of us knew that no one would get close to him. 
The worst thing about this time for the smaller guys was that we didn’t 
just have to worry about Flex and Dorian because there was a whole 
bunch of big guys coming through—Jean-Pierre Fux, Paul Dillet, Nasser 
El Sonbaty, and others. I couldn’t help wishing I’d been around ten 


years earlier when I would have been one of the bigger guys. 


Wheeler had a somewhat different take on the competition, though: “I never 
thought I’d get second place in my first Mr. Olympia. I was just glad to be 


there and I knew Dorian was a monster. I was pleased to place well that year, 


Dorian was in such great shape.” 


Around this time Wheeler actually made the bold step of asking Dorian about 


his past—and the tattoo that was now no more. 


I remember asking Dorian about his opinions on certain things. He 
always had an answer that was unlike anyone else’s but made sense, he 
was always very Dorian. I remember he just said to me: “Haven’t we all 
done things in the past that we regret?” That struck me, I was from a 
tough background, a bad neighborhood, so I just accepted the past being 
the past. Despite the obvious differences between us, we got on together 
and seemed to identify with each other. Dorian was always very 
respectful. One thing I would say about Dorian is that he was on a 
different level to most of the other guys, including myself, in terms of 
focus. He was very serious about what he was doing and what he wanted 
to achieve in the sport. Dorian knew what he was there to do and he did 
everything he could to map out and achieve his goals, he was a total 


professional. 


Even the old guard of HIT conceded that Dorian had really moved the game 
on. The late Casey Viator, famous for his involvement at the infancy of HIT, 
via the maverick Nautilus inventor Arthur Jones, wrote to me to say: “Dorian 
did a lot for the sport, he set the new standard.” High praise indeed, from a 


man who could still squat with around 5001b at over 60 years of age. 


Haney’s back here is why Yates’ back had to be amazing. 1991 Mr Olympia competition. 
Photograph © Dianne Bennett Collection. 


A: 


Where the mind goes the body follows. 


Photograph © Roger Shelly. 


Photograph © Gary Phillips. 


CHAPTER 16 


Success, Family, and Injuries 


hen Dorian first broke through at the Olympia in the early 
1990s, he decided to go back to his rural roots and take a tour 
around his old stomping ground, a place obviously replete with emotional 


triggers. 


He returned to the smallholding itself, Holly Cottage, with its idyllic—and 
less than idyllic—memories. Across the road from it was the White Hart 
public house, which Dorian had remembered as a large and imposing 
building, off limits and beguiling. Standing in front of it, now as an adult— 
and a huge one at that—Dorian was shocked to see how small everything 
seemed, and how provincial too. For the boy who had ultimately become 
such a big deal in the Big Apple, this small pub in the UK showed him just 


how much his worlds had expanded in the space of just a couple of years. 


In 1992, Dorian’s sister Lisa, never a central part of his life, came out to 
Helsinki and saw him crowned the world’s greatest bodybuilder. By this time 
Dorian was winning these major international competitions, including Night 
of Champions, which had been won in its first two years by his inspiration, 
Robby Robinson. Despite his awkward and distant relationship with his 


mother, he would have liked her to see him sweeping to victory, at least once. 


Unfortunately, Hilma never made it to any of Dorian’s shows, and by the 


time he was at the very top of the sport she was too ill to travel. 


In fact, she spent the last year or so of her life in a care home, near to where 
his sister lived. Dorian would visit his mother there, and by then he felt he 
could discern from the way she looked at him that she wanted to say 
something. Maybe she wanted to offer some sort of explanation or apology 
for her behavior down through the years and her lack of maternal affection, to 
finally tell her son how much she loved him. It was too late, the words would 


never come—the look would have to suffice. 


It is not without sadness, though, that Dorian recalls one evening in late 1993. 
Returning home, he saw his sister’s 4x4 [SUV] parked outside his house. He 
knew instinctively that his mother had passed away. Lisa was not one for 
popping over unannounced, so when she broke the news to him he was 


already prepared. 


Around this time, other family members came back into the picture, including 
some of Dorian’s aunts from his father’s side. Dorian had lost contact with 
pretty much everyone on his father’s side of the family—in no small part due 
to his mother no longer wanting to foster those connections. Dorian had been 
quite close to one, Auntie Sylvia, not least because she had been a glamorous 
blond with a sports car—good things to a young boy. During the 1990s 
Dorian did meet up with some of this side of his family again in an attempt to 
rekindle the familial ties, but perhaps the gap had been too long. He no longer 
felt the same connection or common ground that he’d done years before. 


Now that he was the one with the cool car and the glamorous lifestyle, he no 


longer needed to chase those dreams. In the space of just over ten years his 
world view and bank balance had altered dramatically. And, rightly or 
wrongly, there was a part of Dorian that doubted the motives of family 


members getting back in contact with him after recent success. 


Success also had an impact on his immediate family. In 1994 Dorian moved 
to a larger house, but somehow it just didn’t feel right to him. It made his 
wife happy, but its comfort took Dorian farther away from his comfort zone 
and the environs that had helped spur him on to achieve even more. Now, in 
an exclusive cul-de- sac surrounded by other large houses and upwardly 
mobile neighbors, Dorian was fearful of losing his desire, his “eye of the 
tiger,” and he didn’t feel he belonged. Dorian thrived most when living a 
regimented existence, and his body responded in kind. When this simplicity 
was disturbed, the effects rippled out to all aspects of his life. In retrospect, 
Dorian feels the move, and its unsettling effects on him, may have been the 
beginnings of a rift. The pair would remain together for years to come, but 
Dorian did not share the same aspirations. A sanitized life did not sit well 


with a man who needed to keep his edge. 


During his Olympia years, despite all the requests and pressures to move to 
the States full time, Dorian never succumbed. This is strange when the States, 
and California in particular, was the destination that had fueled his fantasies 
for all those years when he had envisioned living the dream in the heartland 
of the bodybuilding world. Now, when he could have easily relocated 


financially, placing the industry and lifestyle on his doorstep, it just didn’t 


seem to be the right decision. 


It wasn’t just me to think about, it was my family too. l’d seen a lot of 
people mess up after making this decision. People don’t realize how 
many temptations there are to be distracted once you’re in the States. 
Whether it be business opportunities or social events, it’s easy to take 
your eye off the ball. In Birmingham there was nothing else for me to do 
than have a fairly normal life with my family and train at the gym, I 
could be totally focused. It also created more tension for the other pros, 
me being out of the way in England. It meant my competitors never 
knew what I was looking like until show time, and I suppose it gave me 


a bit of an extra psychological edge. 


Dorian was so uninterested in the “big house” lifestyle that he went and 
stayed in a hotel for the week or so it took for the new place to be furnished 
and brought up to standard. Again, in hindsight, this was perhaps a silent 
protest against his life changing in ways that were unnecessary for him; the 
new abode just didn’t feel “Dorian”. At the time, Dorian’s rationale for not 
being involved in the domestics was, as previously, training. He had set a 
new standard in bodybuilding in 1993 and was in the process of carving out 


an even more awesome physique for the 1994 Olympia stage. 


By this point, though, Dorian had stopped feeling the need to move out of the 
family residence pre-competition. Gradually he had found ways to cope with 
being in a family setting while going through the grueling physical and 
mental tortures of calorie reduction and the more aerobic-based training that 


pros have to deal with in the run-up to appearing in posing trunks. Dorian 


concedes that he never stopped being more introverted than usual around 
competition time, but he did manage to control his pre-match nerves enough 
that he was not too awful a house companion. Fatherly duties, like taking 
Lewis and other extended family members out to fast food chains at the 


weekends, remained the norm, even when competition was around the corner. 


Dorian always felt that it was his choice to be involved in an extreme sport 
and so it was almost his duty not to inflict the negative sides of this on his 
family, such as hunger-related outbursts of temper, or to offload his stresses 
in other ways. He always remembered that, despite the immense pains, he 
was doing the thing he loved and that he was able to enjoy the spoils of his 
success, albeit not all the time. During this time, Dorian concedes that Debbie 
did most of the cooking and ensured that his nutritional needs were fulfilled. 
It’s no mean feat to feed a monster bodybuilder day in, day out. Debbie was 
also there as someone to talk to and generally was a support for Dorian, who, 
while in this bodybuilding tunnel, had little time for external distractions or to 


hang out with friends. 


I could have been more involved with Lewis. Debbie ended up doing all 
that stuff like going to school events. It was just that I was doing “this 
thing” and it required a lot of emotional energy, dedication, and focus— 
even imagination because I was breaking new ground, going into 
uncharted territory. I did do things like going fishing with Lewis and 
taking him to kickboxing. Lewis was a black belt at 11 and I was really 
proud of him. He didn’t like me coming in, though. When I came to pick 


him up he was always like: “Dad, wait in the car for me!” Sometimes I 


did, but most of the time I came in, all 21 stone [close to 3001b] of me, 
like some sort of alien. Who wants to have a dad that nobody notices 
anyway, right? So I did do things, I just could have done more if I 
wasn’t so fixed on the project, being the best I could be and pushing 


myself to go places no one had taken their body to before. 


It meant that for many years, even up until recently, Lewis always 
wanted my attention and to get praise from me. His mum and his 
grandma were always more emotional than me, and his grandma was 
almost like a surrogate mum when Debbie and I went away traveling 
and I was competing. It’s easier when you look back to see how helpful 
people like his grandma really were and how much Debbie and her 


family helped make it possible for me to get on with doing what I did. 


I suppose it’s the same for anyone who wants to go out and make their 
mark in life. Your family is going to suffer to some degree even if 
you’re doing something more normal, like wanting to build up a 
successful company. It’s not just a question of the time you spend away; 
it’s that even when you’re there, it’s hard to switch off. Bodybuilding is 
even tougher than most other professions because you never really can 
switch off. Even if you’re not training, you’re thinking about what you 
must eat and can’t eat, and controlling your feelings of hunger. It’s not 
really a question of how much time you’ve got for your family, it’s more 
about whether you have the energy to be a normal dad when you’re 
starving yourself a lot of the time or mentally preparing yourself for 


your next workout. I remember that Debbie even used to help out in the 


gym by covering my shifts from time to time. I was supported and, 
looking back, without all of that support network maybe I wouldn’t have 


achieved what I did. 


I think it’s worth mentioning that most people, including other bodybuilders, 
would have embraced the newly found ability to spend money and be the 
center of attention. Dorian is certainly the exception rather than the rule in 
being relatively unfazed by his growing material fortunes and seeing 
anything approaching “star status” as being nonsense. For Dorian the feeling 
would always be: Where were all these people when I actually needed some 


support, the ones who are now claiming to be so close to me? 


Dorian sometimes wondered if this new world was less attractive to him than 
his world before the Olympia wins, but every time such disillusionment 
became too pervasive it was swept under the carpet. If negative thoughts 
loomed, the blinkers went back on, so the focus of his existence could remain 
getting bigger, stronger, better— and as unassailable onstage as his genetics 
would allow. Peter McGough remembers a press conference, after one of 
Dorian’s wins in the States. Dorian was asked by a reporter: “When did you 
think you’d won the competition?” The guy expected Dorian to say 
something like: Not until the last minute, or maybe, When they called second 
place. He certainly did not expect the poker-faced retort: “Twelve months 
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ago. 


Despite Dorian’s soaring self-confidence, he began to experience some 
shoulder discomfort during the course of 1994 and suffered a small tear in 


one of his quadriceps too. To begin with at least, this discomfort was nothing 


compared with the displeasure very evident on his face in a photograph from 
1991. Shortly after the Night of Champions, Joe Weider persuaded Dorian to 
pose with a female model for the cover of Muscle & Fitness magazine—but 
for a man who treated his occupation as a serious sport, that was painful. It 
took Joe an hour to get Dorian to feign something even approaching a smile. 
“Joe was going on at me to smile. He was saying things like: ‘Show me your 
teeth. Is there something wrong with your teeth?’ He must have thought 


that’s why I never smiled, he just couldn’t understand it.” 


The Muscle & Fitness image is well worth seeing for a swift glance at the 
“get me the hell outta here” eyes. It would take a long while for Joe to realize 
that not every bodybuilder had to do it the same way and flash a white- 
toothed smile. It became apparent that Dorian forged a huge following 


because he was different and never fake. 


In 1994, Dorian could cope with minor injuries, and he continued to grow 
right up to six weeks before that year’s Mr. Olympia. This was again 
scheduled to take place in Atlanta, USA, the same venue that had proved so 
auspicious in 1993. Then, during a session of heavy bent-over rowing 
exercises, the unthinkable happened: he tore his left bicep. Even the sound as 
the bicep ripped away from connective tissue and bone was sickening. Dorian 
is the first to admit that he was probably training a little too heavily, not 
necessarily too intensely, for that pre- competition phase—when holding 
form is a more prudent approach than going for extra gains. Looking back, as 
an experienced bodybuilder (and now a trainer of bodybuilders), Dorian 


concedes that there were warnings to back off a little: coupled with a lack of 


fatty tissue and general fatigue—lack of sleep is a real problem for many 


bodybuilders as they restrict calories and fats pre-competition. 


In Dorian’s defense, until the serious injuries appeared, his refusal to back off 
had been a significant aspect of what had made him so dominant so quickly. 
Dorian would never advise any of his trainees to train with peak intensity so 
close to competition, but at the same time he won’t preach or scold others for 
being overzealous. He still understands how someone can get so caught up in 


their dreams of being the best. 


In California with the Mentzers. (Left to right) Ray Mentzer, Mike Mentzer, Big Rad, Debbie, Dorian and Dave (frie 
Photograph © Debbie Yates Collection. 


From the second his bicep tore, Dorian knew this was potentially going to 
rule him out of the Olympia, maybe even end his career. He couldn’t kid 
himself that this was anything other than a serious tear. Pretty soon his entire 
arm, all the way down to his hand, had swelled up and quickly gone black 
with bruising. The usual first point of call for an athlete with this type of 
injury would be an MRI scanner to determine the extent of the problem and 
establish the best route for treatment. Well, that’s all well and good for 
normal human beings, but at his peak Mr. Yates had shoulders so wide there 
weren’t any scanners in the UK big enough to enable him to get his entire 
upper body in. In fact the only place on the planet where the demand for such 
machines existed was the United States, where huge footballers were 


relatively plentiful. 


All Dorian could do was visit a surgeon, who confirmed what he already 
knew and who could not be any more specific about the scale of the injury. 
Plenty of negative thoughts flooded through Dorian’s mind, although, 
perhaps bizarrely, the potential loss of prize money and endorsements did not 
even register. He had trained so hard and got into such good shape, despite 
his other ailments—why did this have to happen so close to Georgia? Why 
did it have to happen in a year when he was set to prove without a shadow of 


a doubt that he was in a league of his own? The thought hit him that even if 


he’d just maintained his physique from 1993 he would still have won this 
year. Had he really needed to aim for such vast improvements when he’d 
already shown himself to be untouchable? And now, potentially at least, he 


was finished! 


Then, as if from nowhere, the practical side of Dorian KiEKEQ'S scdtwas time 
to flip this situation on its head and look at the positives. Right, he thought, 
let’s look at this rationally: I’m six weeks out from competition and, other 


than this injury, I’m in great shape. How about just keeping everything going 


—the diet, the training (around the injury), the posing, and so on? Where 
99.9% of people would simply have thrown in the towel, Dorian started 
doing the sums and thinking seriously about whether a bicep injury would 
necessarily be enough to stop him from lifting the Sandow for a third 
consecutive year, albeit with his right arm. It would not be clear until the 
swelling had gone down just how much the tear had affected the overall 
balance and esthetic of Dorian’s arm and body symmetry as a whole. And in 
many other respects, his physique made him so much better than his 


competitors. 


Surprisingly, once back in a gym setting and as the swelling reduced, Dorian 
found that, with a change of grip, he could still train his back—enough for 
maintenance. A week or so out from the competition, it was clear that Dorian 
still had a chance of taking the title if he could keep the swelling down and 
perhaps be a little cunning about making the most of the mandatory poses 
that did not concentrate on the bicep. The only pose that really centers the 
judges’ attention on the biceps is the aptly named “front double biceps.” 
Dorian knew that, since there was no surgical procedure to re-lengthen the 
bicep, from now on he would have to get used to exhibiting his physique to 


its fullest without drawing too much attention to his “guns.” 


Once in the States he began to feel better about his chances. His bicep had 
settled down and he was sure that the mathematics were in his favor—by 
winning the other mandatory poses, the problem pose could not prevent him 
from again being crowned champion. However, the road for Dorian is never 


easy, and come the morning of the competition he seemed to have picked up 


some sort of stomach upset. 


I’m not sure whether to say this or not about the ’94 Olympia, but it’s 
the truth, so here it is. You hear all the time from bodybuilders how they 
looked great a week or two out from a show and then looked like shit on 
the night. But the night before the 94 Olympia I checked my condition 
in the mirror and I was in good shape. By the day of the competition, I 
looked at myself again and could see that I had started to retain water. 
l’d begun feeling ill too—I’d started to feel sick. Looking back, it’s 
another one of those examples where you do all the planning you can in 
life, but in the end you can’t control certain things. That sort of stuff, 
like holding a little water, wouldn’t be noticeable on an average person, 
but when you’re in bone-dry competition condition even slight changes 


in the body can make a massive difference. 


All this meant that what Dorian brought to the stage in 1994 was not the 
Yates patented bone-dry physique—though, as history attests, he still 
managed to leave with another Eugene Sandow trophy tucked safely away in 


his baggage. The victory prompted Steve Weinberger to say: 


I don’t know of any other bodybuilder who could have pulled off a Mr. 
Olympia win with a torn bicep. It is just testament to what an incredible 
bodybuilder and professional Dorian was. Even when he used to come 
and stay with me and Bev for a month before a competition, he was 
already in shape when he arrived, he could have gone on stage straight 
away! He just never cheated on his diet really. Well, let’s put it this way: 


Dorian’s cheat meal would be like a regular meal for a regular guy. No 


one else would probably even think of it as cheating, but he would! 


The tough times of 1994 would remind Dorian just how important it was for 


him to limit his outings to one major competition a year. 


Being a very calculating guy, I quickly worked out that to be in great 
shape and make improvements each year there just wasn’t time to 
compete in more than the Mr. Olympia. The guys who didn’t take the 
full 12 months to get into shape, the ones who tried to compete in other 
competitions too like the Arnold, didn’t give their bodies the time to 
improve. How can you make any significant size and strength gains 
when every time you’re about to grow you have to reduce your calories 
again to be able to get into competition shape? If all you want to do is be 
a cruising professional, then I suppose I understand, but that never 


interested me. 


Even Shawn Ray was willing to concede: “Despite whatever flaws Dorian 
may have had during his career, some of them no doubt caused by his 
injuries, it is easy to underestimate what he was bringing to the table. I mean, 
no one had seen calves like that or a back like that, so even if there were 
some downsides to his physique the overall impression was still pretty 
incredible.” And this from a man who was one of Dorian’s most vocal critics 


while they were both competing! 
Ray went on to add: 


The other thing you need to take into account when you talk about 


Dorian is just how clear it was, to everyone, that he, from Day 1, came 


into competitions with the aim of winning. Dorian and I didn’t exchange 
as much as three words when we were competing together for all those 
years, he just didn’t look approachable. He looked like the sort of guy 
that’d bite your head off if you did try to speak to him. Ultimately I have 
to respect the way Dorian behaved. He trained to win and he was 
probably willing to die in that dungeon over in England. Mr. Olympia 
was everything to him, you could see that—he just wanted to come to 


the competition, win it, and go home. 


Dorian’s memories of Shawn Ray in 1994 are not quite so flattering, although 


the two men did finally become friends when they stopped competing. 


After Shawn made comments about me, basically writing me off 
because of my injuries, I remember him coming on stage and the crowd 
booing him. His comments backfired. Whether he was trying to attack 
me in interviews and the magazines or not, I felt like he was and so did 
the fans. He made comments about me only being able to do guest 
posing or training other people because my days as a Mr. Olympia were 
over. It was the worst thing he could have done. Injuries or not, his 
comments were painful to me and I used that pain to fuel my training. I 


wasn’t going to call time on my career just yet. 


Shawn had always wanted competitions to have more emphasis on 
posing, but my argument was that if judges scored in that way we might 
as well get Michael Jackson onstage and he’d blow us all away—but he 
wouldn’t look like a bodybuilder. Shawn was a guy who had an 


excellent physique; even when he was a 19-year-old kid he was in great 


shape. To be one of the best physiques on the planet wasn’t that hard for 
him, he was a career bodybuilder who made a good living without 
taking too many chances. I was the opposite of Shawn. For me it was all 
about seeing where I could take this project that was my body, for me it 
was do or die. Anyway, I’ve been proved right about the posing issue 
too; it’s no longer part of the scoring rounds at all. The only downside to 
this is that most of the posing routines you see these days are terrible, 


because no pro has to pay any real attention to that at all. 


In contrast to Ray, Chris Cormier remembers competing against Dorian, and 
training in the same environments, very differently. (Cormier placed 6th at 
the 1994 Mr. Olympia.) 


We always seemed to have some strange sort of connection, funny 
things like wearing the same slippers before going out on stage. I 
remember when we came off stage Dorian was wandering around all 
over the place looking for me because I’d put his pair on by mistake. We 
were similar—we both trained hard and lifted heavy weights. It wasn’t 
until later when I finally ended up training with him, after Dorian had 
retired, that I understood what “intensity” really meant and why he’d 
been able to bring such a fantastic physique to the stage. In his own 
field, within bodybuilding, I always thought of Dorian like Bruce Lee, a 
guy who wanted to find out how far he could go, how far he could take 
his body and the sport. Even with injuries, who could beat this guy when 
he hit a front lat spread, when he turned to the side, and when he put his 


back towards the judges? Double bicep pose—maybe he could be beat 


on that, but from every other angle there were very few people who 


could compare with him. 


Unfortunately, over time, Dorian came to see that the serious bicep injury had 
a long-term effect on his left shoulder and left triceps. Although he never 
really noticed too much of a strength deficit in the bicep, it became clear that 
other parts of the arm had to be called into play and, over time, this damaged 
them too. Over the years Dorian has lost count of the number or bodybuilders 
he has watched slowly fall apart after being on the end of one serious injury. 
It seems quite possible that the first injury is the body’s way of saying to a 
bodybuilder: I’m a racecar in the red, time to back off. In other sports, this 
may be a short-term option. For most bodybuilders, chasing major titles, it 


isn’t! 


After heading back to the warmth of friends and family in Birmingham, 
Dorian decided to honor his obligations to appear in the IFBB’s European 
Grand Prix. Still carrying injury, he would be on stage in three European 
countries, though it felt like only moments after getting home. For Dorian the 
chance to meet fans, make connections, and be accessible, in a way he 


expected and hoped his own heroes to be, was vital. 


Life had more challenges in store for Dorian. Once back in the UK some sort 
of stomach bug ripped its way through his body, further taxing his already 
overloaded nervous system and having a detrimental affect on his usual 


positive outlook. In fact he was in such a state that he telephoned the 


European show’s chief coordinator, Wayne DeMilia, and explained his 


situation with a view to having to pull out at the last minute. 
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Wayne seemed to react well, concerned that if he pressurized Dorian, only for 


him to ultimately collapse—or worse—during the tour, the legal backlash and 


the negative attention on the sport would be even less welcome than the star 
attraction pulling out. Bodybuilders had died doing extreme things to stay in 
shape, such as the late great Mohammed Benazia. He died in 1992 soon after 
the Mr. Olympia and just after a subsequent competition in the Netherlands, 
and his death had been a wake-up call. Other high profile bodybuilders had 
also suffered on these longer tours, such as the European, where they needed 
to try to keep in top shape for extended periods—weeks at a time. Even Flex 
Wheeler had been hospitalized during a tour. Dorian wasn’t, and nor is he 
now, under any illusions; he knew that abusing diuretics could be extremely 
dangerous and potentially fatal. Even so, everyone involved in the sport of 
professional bodybuilding knows that the competitors are apt to do 
everything and anything to come to the stage looking incredible, despite the 
immediate and longer-term effects on their health. So, Dorian breathed a sigh 
of relief at Wayne’s response, despite feeling terrible about letting down the 


Weiders and his fan base. 


Unfortunately for Dorian, this type of understanding was not shared by 
everyone. A few hours later he received another call, this time from IFBB 
President Ben Weider (brother of Joe), threatening legal action and huge 
financial penalties if he did not honor his obligations to take to the stage in 
Europe. No doubt the promoters in the various countries had got wind of 
Dorian’s potential absence and decided to take it up with the highest levels of 
the IFBB, not pleased that their main attraction, the face and body on their 
posters, might not appear. Ben had quite clearly been forced to rattle Dorian’s 
tree. Dorian decided to put in calls to the contest promoters in the relevant 


countries and explain his situation: He conceded that he would come to the 


contest and at the very least pose if he did not feel well enough to compete— 
therefore honoring his obligations to appear at the events. He also took the 
step of stating that if he did not compete he would not expect to be paid for 
simply appearing and posing. Not surprisingly all the promoters were 
placated and agreed. When this news got around, it was well received by the 
other competitors, who suddenly had a much better chance to place higher or 


take the top spot themselves. 


The first competition was held in Spain, which turned out to be fortunate. The 
southern European penchant for less than punctual timekeeping meant that 
the show started a couple of hours after it had been billed to begin, and these 
extra hours proved critical to Dorian’s physical and mental state. The 
sickness and diarrhea that Dorian had been experiencing began to abate, and 
his inability to keep foods down for three days previously meant that, 
although he’d lost a little mass he was shredded, his body-fat levels 
amazingly low. At the last minute, Dorian picked up the phone and called 
long-term friend and confidante Peter McGough, who was staying in the 
same hotel. Asked to come to his room as quickly as he could, Peter was 
there in moments. After casting his critical eye over Dorian’s waterless 
physique, he told him words to the effect of: It’s up to you Dorian, but if it 
were up to me I’d compete and go home with the prize money! It had never 
been just about money for Dorian, so what he took from Peter’s comments 
was that his physique could still win. Beyond anything else Dorian always 


wanted to be considered Number 1 at his chosen sport. 


There was no time to lose. Had this been Germany, the competition would 


have already been in full swing, or even over, but here in Spain Dorian still 
had the chance to grab some last-minute tan. When he arrived backstage, 
surrounded by his contemporaries already tanned and pumped, they must 
have assumed that, true to his word, he was there to guest pose—hence his 
late arrival. At some point, however, it began to dawn that maybe Dorian 
wasn’t there just to give the fans what they wanted, his presence, he was 
going to compete. By the time they all took to the stage, the guessing game 


was over, the king was to be judged too. 


It’s worth noting that these lower profile events in Spain, Germany, and 
England offered very little prize money. However, Dorian walked away with 
the first prizes, against all the odds and despite being so physically and 
psychologically drained after the Mr. Olympia. Peter’s comments and 
encouragement had changed the course of bodybuilding history. Now, 
without any obligation to continue with the other dates on this particular tour, 
Dorian could at last head back to Birmingham and leave the way clear for 


Kevin Levrone and others to shine in his absence. 


After all that had gone before, could Dorian dig deep once again and fight 
back against injury and his own inner demons to prepare himself for a fourth 
consecutive title defense? What could he draw on that would allow him to 
come back not only in good shape but in the great shape he’d need to go head 
to head with the ever-improving crop of pros appearing in the mid 1990s? 
The answer was a simple one. Dorian now had an insatiable appetite for 
redemption—he swore to himself that he would be in absolutely top form for 


the 1995 Olympia, and yet again the unequivocal champion. 


1995 would be a good year of training. Dorian would now go on to find 
subtle ways in which to coax his body along, and benefit too from the type of 
visible muscle maturity that had been so impressive on the physique of Lee 
Haney in 1991. Dorian would now replace an underhand grip with an 
overhand on his pulling exercises, such as rowing movements. And, the 
esthetics aside, his bicep injury would not prevent steady gains throughout 


the year. 


It proved fortunate for Dorian that he brought an excellent physique to the 
stage in 1995, because this was a year when long-term and more recent 
challengers were in incredible shape. Contenders bringing their own takes on 
the perfect body to the party included the amazingly conditioned and detailed 
Kevin Levrone, the hugely muscled Nasser el Sonbaty, and Shawn Ray, who 
was for many the long-time Mr. Olympia-in-waiting. The days of Dorian 
eclipsing the competition had past. Others had seen what was possible and 
now decided that they could push the boundaries as well—much like what 
had happened in athletics after Roger Bannister and his sub-four minute mile. 


As Ray put it: 


What Dorian did was force everyone to up their game. We all knew, 
whatever we were doing in terms of our training, our dieting and so on, 
there was a guy over in the UK that was pushing himself year after year 
to be in incredible shape despite his injuries. Dorian was this blue-collar 
guy, not from the US, who was like... Mr. T’s character in Rocky 3, 
Clubber Lang—always hungry to win and to be bringing the best 


physique he could on stage. Many of us Californian guys had the nice 


cars and the dream lifestyle and here was a guy, even when he was a Mr. 
Olympia, who didn’t seem interested in that stuff. He loved 
bodybuilding and being the best at what he did. There’s no way the 
other pros would have, time and again, got into such great shape if there 


hadn’t been a Dorian Yates. 


The willingness in the 1990s of athletes to push their bodies ever harder was 
doubtlessly also linked to an explosion in the profile of both bodybuilding 
and American wrestling—big bodies could suddenly command big money. 
And, as the interest of the general public grew, particularly in terms of 
acquiring for themselves physiques approaching those they were seeing, big 


business saw the opportunity to make money. 


Formerly there had been only a handful of companies focused on 
manufacturing and selling nutritional supplements and training aids. Now, 
suddenly, the diversity of products and the number of companies offering 
such lines ballooned like an off-season powerlifter. Serious new players like 
MET-Rx were springing up and getting involved in sponsorship, culminating 
in high-profile events such as World’s Strongest Man. This was also a time 
when product placement by the bigger supplementation companies, in high 
profile movies and TV series, brought the products to ever-larger sections of 
the public. At the same time Arnold Schwarzenegger, the most famous ex- 
competitive bodybuilder and a man still in amazing shape, continued to use 
his physique as much as his acting prowess to clean up at the box office 
throughout the early and mid 1990s with movies such as Last Action Hero 


and Eraser. 


Getting more comfortable. 
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CHAPTER 17 


Fame 


s Dorian’s grip on the Mr. Olympia crown tightened, other 

Olympians- in-waiting went to even greater lengths to depose the 
king. One bodybuilding journalist told Dorian that Kevin Levrone, Dorian’s 
runner-up in 1992 and 1995, took the bizarre step of sleeping on the floor of a 
room in his house, surrounded by guns and knives. This, he felt, would let 
him overcome the warrior spirit of his his adversary who was denying him 
his own Olympia dream. Maybe Levrone thought this was how Dorian lived. 


Dorian just found it funny. 


During their careers Dorian and Levrone did get the chance to train together, 
around the time of one of the big bodybuilding Expos in Germany: FIBO, an 
international exhibition for fitness and wellbeing. Levrone is one of the few 
bodybuilders who impressed Dorian with his strength, eliciting the praise: 
“He’s really strong!” Coming from Dorian, this may well mean he can lift a 


truck. 


Most of the athletes at the FIBO competition were sponsored by the Weider 
corporation, and this meant that many of the pro bodybuilders were 
contractually obliged to make a certain amount of appearances at events. The 


expo ran over four days and Weider would have their own stage there—great 


for fans because it meant they could go and see all the guys (the men and the 
women) in one place. The bodybuilders may not have been in top shape, and 
they were usually relaxed for the show and out partying and having fun in the 
evenings, not under quite the same pressure as at shows such as Mr. Olympia 
and Night of Champions. There were posing exhibitions at the show at 
midday and then again at 4 p.m. and, despite this being the off season, most 
of these were well attended. The atmosphere was upbeat, even fun. Germany 
is a country where bodybuilding has attracted quite a following, and an hour 
or so before the shows each day the room would be packed with fans. This 
was the 1990s, and they didn’t have the Internet to show them their heroes’ 
latest workout whenever they wanted. Back in the day,fans had to rely solely 
on pictures in magazines—and these tours. Indeed, there were guys making 
thousands just by selling signed pictures, such was the hype that surrounded 


the top pros back before everything was so much more accessible. 


In one respect this adulation was great. Every bodybuilder enjoys seeing 
other people getting pleasure from what they do—but, when you have to 
walk through a crowd of maybe a few thousand people just to use the toilet 
and you also happen to be a well-known bodybuilder, things can become 
“interesting.” Eventually the show organizers had to put a catering van and 
toilets behind the stage to stop the bodybuilders being mobbed as they went 
at the last minute to empty their bladder. 


One morning, while at the FIBO, Dorian and Kevin headed off to train 
together; they had arranged for a local gym owner to open his place early. 


Most of the other guys didn’t train at all during the FIBO, but for Dorian and 


Kevin, who both loved to train, it seemed almost fun to duck out of their 
hotel early and throw some heavy metal around. Before 7 a.m. they had got 
up to around 4001b on the bent-over rowing exercise that had been the 
bedrock of Dorian’s huge back. Kevin was keeping pace, and earned himself 
a huge amount of respect from Dorian. Not surprisingly Dorian would rue the 
day he worked out at such an intense level with a competitor. At the next Mr. 
Olympia, Big Kev turned up with drastically improved back development. “I 
should have kept my methods to myself a bit more, at least while I was 


competing,” says Dorian, chuckling. 


Dorian knows that during his professional career he could have been much 
better friends with people like Kevin. But when the lights came up on stage, 
the other competitors were Dorian’s mortal enemies, so he always held 
something of himself back. Levrone insists, though, that Dorian couldn’t 


have been much more helpful. 


Dorian was always willing to share his knowledge with us. He pretty 
much invented the palms up barbell row, and that was one of the ways 
he developed such amazing back thickness. When I trained with him and 
watched his form, it helped me to get extra thickness in my lats too. He 
was always like this. If you were willing to listen he had valuable things 
to say and show you. How many other athletes would share this sort of 


hard-earned knowledge with their competition? 
Dorian always kept a few tricks up his sleeves, though: 


I used to bring Steve Weinberger backstage to help pre-contest, which 


annoyed Shawn Ray and some of the other guys. Also I liked to take my 
own dressing room—well, I didn’t allow anyone else to come in! These 


psychological edges have always been there, just like in Pumping Iron. 


By 1995, Dorian was coming to the end of one of his Weider contracts and 
was more than just solvent. It was tempting to look again at other offers from 
growing and emerging companies, and there was no shortage of interested 
parties wanting a bit of The Shadow. For Dorian, however, still focused on 
continued Olympia success, money remained a side effect of winning and 
being successful—peace of mind and continuity was key. As already noted, 
Dorian was always impressed by, and loyal to, Joe Weider, a fair man with a 
continued love for the sport of bodybuilding, despite his age and material 
fortunes. The major players vying for Dorian’s attention and autograph on 
their contracts were MET- Rx, Twinlab, and, of course, Weider. After some 
brief deliberation he decided to stay with Team Weider. He knew that extra 
money would not necessarily bring extra success and Dorian had always 
found it easy to communicate with the upper echelons of the Weider 


organization—even if those exchanges weren’t without emotion on occasion. 


Dorian enjoyed the family feeling that the Weiders had been able to create 
and maintain in their company, and it was this affection that helped him 
remain loyal when so many others would have opted to go with whoever 
would “show them the money.” Joe Weider had always been very astute in 
not forcing Dorian to do things he hadn’t wanted to do throughout his career 


and to Dorian that sort of respect had real value, beyond what showed up in 


his bank balance. There’s no denying, however, that Dorian did need cash 
His family’s improved lifestyle had to be maintained and the gym was losing 
money—Dorian kept it going less because it was commercially viable and 
more because it was the place where he trained and he liked its atmosphere. 


TOP LEFT: The house that Dorian’s body built. 
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Temple Gym could have been profitable and grown in this period, especially 
while more of the general population in the UK decided it was time to track 
down a six pack and a decent set of guns of their own. However, for Dorian, 
the majority of his time in the 1990s and, more importantly, his focus, was 
given over to working on building and maintaining the most muscular 
physique the world had ever seen. Drumming up business for a modestly 
sized and unashamedly hardcore bodybuilders’ dungeon of a gym in 


Birmingham was not a priority on his To Do list. 


These days Dorian admits that he did not promote the gym—strange, 
perhaps, given that it was home to England’s first and only Mr. Olympia— 
and that the atmosphere was... less than welcoming! When Dorian was there, 
he was on a mission. He was not the sort of man who looked like he’d 
welcome impromptu autograph hunters or even entertain the usual gym-based 
chitchat that for so many is part of the experience. If anything, Dorian looked 
and behaved like a caged animal, either cranking out a super high intensity 
set or recovering from one. Heavy rock music would blare out from speakers, 
while Dorian readied his Hulk-like form for the next onslaught of man vs. 
metal. If someone did arrive at the gym and seriously wanted to train, the best 
they could hope for would have been a grunt of recognition that they’d 
chosen the most no-holds-barred setting on the planet. However, the lack of 
attention to the finer points of running a gym, like ensuring it had a working 
toilet, did culminate in a threat from the council’s Health & Safety 
department to close it down. The roof also leaked badly, enough for Dorian to 


be forced to invest more money in tanking for the walls. 


Dorian did not compete in the usual high volume of competitions that many 
of his contemporaries engaged in during the 1990s. He did occasionally guest 
pose, though, in both Europe and the States, where he stayed with his long- 
term friends Bev Francis and her husband Steve Weinberger. In those days, 
before the Internet provided any visual spectacle with the staggering 
immediacy it does now, Dorian’s appearances, especially in the States, would 
sell out in a matter of minutes. These were high-energy events, where fans 
would have the chance to see—in the flesh— the beast that could otherwise 
only come alive to them through the pages of the major magazines. The lack 
of overexposure and the hype, generated by Dorian’s low profile, meant that 


demand to see him outstripped supply. 


And so 1996 would be the year when Dorian decided to perform with a 
movie camera present. What made this especially notable was that the driving 
force for Dorian, who hated performing for the camera, was not a competition 


placing. 


I had pretty much every book, magazine, and video that had ever been 
made on bodybuilding. I was a huge fan, but whenever I watched 


someone else’s video I was always left feeling disappointed. 


I soon realized that the problem wasn’t always the bodybuilders and the 
way they trained. It was that the films were made by production 
companies and it was their job to create a polished product. These guys 


would want to do several takes, move the lighting around, and get 


everything to be what they saw as perfect. I wanted to see something 
that would inspire me—I wanted some crazy shit! So, I asked Kevin 
Horton, the guy who had done the iconic shots of me back in ’93, to help 


me make the sort of training video I’d have actually wanted to watch. 


I told Kevin I wanted him to film my real workouts, for him to get hold 
of the equipment and film me as best he could—without getting in my 
way. I told him to forget about production quality, what I wanted him to 
capture was the energy behind the training. I didn’t care that we’d be in 
the basement in Temple Gym and that the lighting wasn’t going to be 
perfect. What I wanted was for Kevin to get the movements, how I was 
doing them, the intensity—and for the weights I was using to be visible. 
I told him: “I don’t want to interact with you, or speak to you!” Well, 
there was no chance I would have allowed him to speak to me anyway 


when I was training, video or no video. 


By ’96 my training had changed a little from the more free weights 
focus it had up until about ’93. Problems with my left shoulder and, of 
course, the bicep tear on that arm meant I’d had to adjust a bit. If I’d just 
wanted to show the heaviest weights I’d ever lifted, I suppose I was able 
to go more all-out in some of the movements around 92 and 793, but I 
wasn’t too compromised. It’s a shame I couldn’t do the dumbbell 
shoulder press movements, where I was getting towards 160lb per 
dumbbell and I suppose I was being a little more cautious at that point in 
my career, but they were still heavy and intense sessions. Maybe in 


some areas I was even more powerful. By now my decline presses with 


around 5001b had been replaced with around 400-pound incline presses. 
The Hammer machines were also very useful and allowed me to go all- 


out with less risk of injury. 


Not many people have probably noticed this, but there was a continuity 
mistake in the film: if you watch the back workout you’ ll see that Leroy 
mysteriously changed his T-shirt during the course of filming on “back 
day,” but there’s more to it than that. That session was a ballbreaker: 
pullovers with 5501b and rows with 4501b. We get home that night and 
Kevin starts telling me he needs to tell me something—for some reason 
he’d gone all serious. I’m thinking: This guy has always been a bit of a 
joker—he’s probably going to try to wind me up about something. He 
looked at me all serious and said: “Look mate, I didn’t want to disturb 
you at the time and I knew I couldn’t interrupt your workout but, after 
the first set of exercises something happened with the camera and I 
basically didn’t get any more footage.” I was thinking he was having me 
on and was like: “Yeah, yeah, yeah.” But then he went even more stony- 
faced and said: “No, really mate, I didn’t get the shots.” Then he made 
an even worse mistake than not getting the footage and asked if we 


could “do it again tomorrow”! 


For one thing, “tomorrow” wasn’t “back day” and for another thing 
there’s no one in the world that wouldn’t need to recover from a 
workout like that. I told him: You’re not having any dinner! We ended 
up doing it all again a week later and Leroy forgot to wear the same kit 


he wore the previous time— that’s why his top suddenly changes. 


After all the filming was finished and we watched it back at home, it 
was good and everything but something was missing—I’d wanted that 
DeNiro Raging Bull-like feel about it, and it didn’t have it. It was too 
bright and shiny. I said to Kevin: “Can you turn the color off?” The 
moment he did I was like: “That’s it—that’s what I wanted!” Over time 
lots of people would ask me if I had filmed it in black and white because 
it was cheaper. Really? The reason it’s like that is because it better 
conveys the look and feel I wanted, for artistic reasons, and it works. 
There was nothing on that video that I didn’t do day in, day out. I 
wanted to show people exactly what happens when I go into the 


“office”—with no showboating. 


There were some thoughts about putting commentary on the video— 
talking about things like “slowing down the negative part of the 
motion,” but I decided it wasn’t necessary to have much of that stuff. 
Actions speak louder than words in my opinion, so we just left it as it 
was. We had an intro at the start and that was pretty much it—other than 
Leroy shouting at me and saying things like “chunky movements” and 
“C’mon, Diesel!” People would say to me: “How can you train with a 
guy shouting in your ear like that?” I hardly even noticed it. I was in the 
zone. The noise and the other things going on around me wasn’t the 
center of my world when I was training, my focus was down deep inside 


the muscle, I screened everything else out. I was at master level by then. 


The contrast between Leroy and me made for a good partnership 


anyway. He was loud and it made people wonder: Who was that guy? I 


suppose a lot of them would have liked an inspiring training partner like 
that. Leroy wasn’t my only training partner—but he was with me around 
*95, °96, and 97. Nobody could last for more than a few years—they 
couldn’t keep up with me. Why would they? I’d made it the entire focus 
of my life, this project, they couldn’t be expected to have the same 
energy or even financial freedom to focus on working out with me to the 


exclusion of their social lives, jobs, and family. 


The video’s great to look back on now, for me to see my strength, 
passion, and intensity—but at the time all I really wanted to do was 
inspire people. I wanted them to have something they could watch 
before going to the gym and to be really fired up. Later on I’d get people 
telling me that they’d worn the tape out, and the patience of their wives, 
by watching it hundreds of times. One guy said he had to turn the 
volume down so that his girlfriend didn’t give him grief about all the 


shouting and screaming coming from Leroy. 


It was a great time in the 1990s, not just in bodybuilding. There were 
some crazy guys in powerlifting and in strength sports. It just seemed 
that all the elements fell into place and that there was a whole bunch of 
guys wanting to push the envelope and see how powerful they could get. 


To me it’s gone now, maybe it was just a moment in time. 


As a final bit of inside track on the whole Blood ‘n’ Guts video thing, 
Kevin mentioned that he’d made another short film for me. I thought it 
was something that we could use as a type of extra footage. He sat me 


down to watch it and there I am training and it looks good, then in 


chimes a voiceover saying things like: “People can’t understand the 
absolute focus and dedication it takes to become Mr. Olympia, the 
grueling training, the dieting, the never ending...” I’m thinking, This 
isn’t too bad, and then the voice says: “Not only that... you’ve got a 
complete dickhead screaming in your ear!” It was one of Kevin’s wind- 
ups: I pissed myself laughing. There was even a bit where things like 
Leroy saying “chunky movements” got edited so that it kept on 
repeating, like a DJ scratching on a record: “chunk... chunk... chunky 
movements, chunky movements.” For once I allowed myself to have a 
laugh. It didn’t last more than a few minutes, though. Laughter didn’t 
suit my journey— it didn’t improve the project, so I had to put that fun 
me away again for later. It was back to the gym—back to another day in 


the office. 


I’m often asked why I never made another training video. My answer is 
always the same: “Why?” I wasn’t interested in showing off my house 
or lifestyle, I wanted to create something that delivered what real fans of 
the sport would want to see and would stand the test of time, and it has. 
Despite the footage being on the Internet, people still buy the DVD. If 
it’s not the bestselling bodybuilding-training film of all time, it must be 
one of them... It’s become iconic and something I can look back on and 


say: “F***ing hell! Look at that guy!” That’s enough. 


After his Olympia win in 1995, Dorian would once more need to find the 


determination to win. Having come on stage and won convincingly in his last 


Olympia showing, what could he do in 1996 to keep himself hungry? The 
feeling that he had proved his point—that he could defend his crown no 
matter what the competition or his own physique threw at him—was 
something he could not afford to carry into his preparations: Complacency 
was an enemy. 1996 was also the first year that diuretic testing would be 
introduced, and these new measures would prove a tough addition for many 
of the guys who relied heavily on them to come into the show not holding 
excess fluid. This also explains why, to some, Dorian appeared a little “flat” 
that year. He had made his decision: If other bodybuilders were looking 
bigger than ever, he would counteract this by being in super- shredded 
condition. With Nasser El Sonbaty and Paul Dillet coming in huger than 
before, it proved a good tactic for Dorian to show up ripped while still being 


one of the bigger competitors. 


Shortly after winning the 1996 Mr. Olympia for the fifth time, Dorian 
appeared on the European Grand Prix circuit. By the time he took to the stage 
in Germany, he was looking fuller again, with his back seemingly bigger than 
ever! (There’s footage on the Internet.) Dorian would attribute this to good 
lighting and topping up on carbs. The decision to be less rigid on his diet for 
a few days had a profound effect and demonstrated just what a beast he still 
was. Once more Dorian would scoop firsts for his three European 


appearances. 


TOP LEFT: 1996, one of hundreds of seminar appearances around the world. Here, the British Grand Prix, post Olyn 
Photograph © Gary Phillips. 
.BOTTOM LEFT: Hanging out in Disneyland 1992. 
RIGHT: Pumping up backstage—or was someone just trying to steal Dorian’s towel? 
Photograph © Gary Phillips. 


Here’s how Dorian describes that European Tour; it gives a flavor of pro 


tours in general: 


The European tour was a madhouse. Wayne Demilia must have felt like 


he was a schoolteacher taking a group of oversized kids out on a trip— 


trying to get them all rounded up and on a plane. Inevitably, someone 
would have lost their boarding card or forgotten their passport, it was 
crazy. Then, once you’d actually got the show out the way—say you 
finished at 9 p.m. in the auditorium, the next thing you know it’s 
midnight and everyone’s got to be rounded up to go back to the hotel to 


get ready to leave for the next country on the itinerary. 


Problems began even before you get back to the hotel, because first 
you’ve got to find the bus and there always seemed to be 
miscommunication about where that would be, and then suddenly—say 
we were in Spain—we’d all find where the bus was and have to make a 
dash for it. Those Spanish fans are some passionate people! It was like 
the Beatles had arrived or something. We’d all have to make a run for 
the coach while we were tired and stressed, in the middle of the night, in 
some strange city—and people would be clamoring to see us, rushing us, 
it was a buzz but dicey. All you want to do is get on the bus and grab a 
bit of rest before the airport journey that’s only hours away now—but 
you’ve got autograph books shoved in your face. If you’re someone like 
me who tries to really appreciate the fans, you’re torn between wanting 
to be approachable and being so exhausted all you can think of is the 


safety of the coach. 


I suppose I should have guessed it would have been like this, especially 
when we were in Spain, because it was even kicking off inside the hall 
when we’d all been selling our photos. Whereas in Germany and even in 


England there’d be queues of people waiting their turn, in Spain it was 


just a case of who could get your attention first. Most of those guys 
didn’t know what a queue was. It was so out of control that I remember 
one year I kept having to move back closer and closer to the corner of 
the hall to keep the fans at bay. In the end I was trapped, with a sea of 
people surrounding me all wanting autographs, pictures, to get their 


arms around me. 


There’s no doubt that, back in those days, when I was in Spain, I really 
felt most like a rock star—and, to be honest, I can see why at times they 
complain about the fame, it was just madness. When we’d finally all get 
on the bus, there’d be people running alongside it, banging on the sides. 
At last we’d get back to our hotel, but we’ve all got to eat, then it’s 2 
a.m. and we try to get a couple of hours sleep—but before you know it 


we're all up again at 4 a.m., rushing to get to the airport on time. 


The mayhem didn’t even stop on the plane journey. Mid-flight someone 
might get up—let’s take Kevin Levrone as an example—and take their 
top off and be doing shots of whisky in the aisle and all the normal 
people are just like: “What the hell’s going on?” So, Wayne’s doing his 
best to keep some kind of order, while the plane atmosphere becomes 
closer to that of a tour bus. Like I said, for Wayne it’s just like an 
unlucky schoolteacher with a class of unruly kids. It just so happens that 
these kids have 20-inch arms and 60- inch chests and struggle to fit in 
the seats... Oh, and that someone’s ended up catching a plane to Poland! 
[Dorian laughs.] Then, the next thing you know you’re in Germany and 


they’ve got just as much affection for you but it’s all ordered. It’s like 24 


hours have passed but you’ve arrived in a different world. 


Around the end of 1996 and into the first month or so of 1997, Dorian began 
to feel, for the first time in career, that the thought of competition was losing 
its allure. This is not to say Dorian has ever considered stopping training, and 
he trains hard to this day, if not quite as single-mindedly as he did in the 
1980s and 1990s. He was struggling to find reasons to push himself to the 
limits of his genetic potential again. In the back of his mind the need to 
modify his training due to his injuries made it hard to feel that he could go all 


out in the gym. 


Dorian also started to get the feeling that he’d been on this treadmill (or 
should that be stationary bike?) for a decade or so. For him at least, it was a 
road that didn’t allow for any outside interests or distraction—his passion had 
become his job and taken over his world for more than a decade. “In ’97 
every {***** was getting bigger and I was using more stuff, including things 
like insulin. It wasn’t fun anymore. My bodyweight was really high and I 
didn’t feel comfortable. I started to think: What do I want to do with the rest 


of my life?” 


For the first time Dorian had the nagging sensation that he should be 
broadening his horizons, that maybe life wasn’t just about winning the Mr. 
Olympia and being the best built guy on the planet. He didn’t know what else 
he wanted to do at this stage, but he could sense his perspective changing. 
There was more to Dorian Yates than being a rock for his friends and family, 


a rock star on the road, and rock hard muscle on stage. 


TOP: This is what a bicep tear looks like, 1994. 
Photograph © Yates Family Collection. 
«BOTTOM: 1998, the end of an era. 

Photograph © Debbie Yates Personal Collection. 


CHAPTER 18 


Meltdown—Injuries and the End of a Career 


n tandem with starting the process of analyzing his life—where he 

was going versus where he might want to go—Dorian was also 
being plagued by a very real problem with the tendon around his elbow joint, 
on his already damaged left arm. Over the years Dorian had learned pretty 
much to ignore minor strains and injuries; to him they were just part of the 
deal if you wanted to take your body to places that nature had never intended 
it to go. Initially he would treat the tendon injury in a similar manner, 
basically hoping it would go away, but he knew deep down he should take 
some time off or at least avoid training that arm for a while. He also sensed 
that 1997 was probably going to be the last year when he would be willing, 
psychologically as well as physically, to do everything necessary to defend 
his Olympia title. 


Two to three months out from the 1997 show, Dorian was icing the arm after 
pretty much every workout and it was clear that this was becoming a problem 
he would have to take more seriously. Finally he relented and went to see a 
surgeon who advised him to have a cortisone injection and to train “lighter” if 
he wasn’t willing to rest the area completely. Dorian took the advice, and the 
injection did bring down the swelling, but it also seemed to further damage 


the already delicate tissue. Dorian acknowledges that he took medical advice 


from sports injury specialists, who were used to dealing with footballers 
(soccer players), not hugely muscled bodybuilders, and that their advice was 
based on what had worked for patients they’d treated. These guys were 
definitely not specialists in the field of bodybuilding injuries and the curing 
thereof. But not many people in the medical profession—in the UK, at least 
—did have any real history of treating people who regularly tossed around 
4001b or more, and who had done so for years. In fact, this was a problem 
that Dorian encountered throughout his career. When Dorian was told to 
lighten his training load, the doctor may well have meant that he should use 
201b dumbbells rather than 401b ones, not thinking for a minute that the man 
in front of him would have been using those sorts of weights for warm-up 


and then using, for pressing exercises, a dumbbell closer to 2001b. 


About six weeks out from the competition, he also had another worrying 
health-related episode. It all began with what he thought was just a cold and a 
bad cough, but one night during a coughing fit he felt something come up. 
His first thought was phlegm, but given the consistency and volume of 
whatever was coming out of him he decided to go to the mirror in the 
bathroom and turn on the light. There was blood all over his face and chest 


area. “Not now!” he pleaded, so close to the critical show time. 


Dorian cleaned himself up and in the morning headed to the gym as normal, 
such was his tunnel vision. It was a cardio session, so after a quick cup of 
coffee he got on the stationary bike and began to pedal. Five minutes into 
what should have been about 20 minutes of fairly strenuous cycling, he had 


no energy at all and just couldn’t carry on. Dorian tried to talk himself out of 


his lethargy: “Come on, you lazy bastard, what are you slacking for?” After a 
minute or so more, he realized it was no use—he had to stop. It was then that 
he knew something was seriously wrong. He decided the only course of 
action was to head to hospital. For someone this in touch with his own body 


there was no doubting that he had to get himself sorted—fast. 


After taking a quick look at Dorian, the doctors soon had a camera down his 
throat, trying to find the source of what they determined was internal 
bleeding. Dorian was in serious trouble even if he didn’t yet realize it. The 
investigations revealed that the source of the bleeding was fortunately at the 
top of the stomach— which meant it was a little easier treat. This was also 
why Dorian had been “lucky enough to cough up some blood” and have a 
signal that his system was in distress. If the bleeding had been lower down in 
his body, it would have changed the color of his stool and he might not have 
noticed until he had collapsed. The doctors told Dorian that a small vein had 
burst and then proceeded to ask him a barrage of questions about his lifestyle 
and the sort of chemical enhancements he was taking. Dorian told them 
everything, and they disappeared to research which of the concoctions was 


responsible for the internal damage. 


While he remained in hospital under review, it became clear he had lost a lot 
of blood and that his hemoglobin levels were dangerously low. This meant 
that a heart attack or other life-threatening complication was possible, so he 
underwent a number of blood transfusions. Confined to a hospital bed, he 
could think only about the show and how much critical time was being 


wasted. Amazingly, after the doctors had done some research, they came 


back the following day to inform him that it looked like one of his 


prescription medicines was to blame. 


The anti-inflammatory drug he had been given for his shoulder problems had 
been linked to this type of side effect if used for too long. Evidently Dorian 
should have been taking the drug for a few weeks, not the two years that 
repeat prescriptions had made possible. Some time later, when Dorian 
mentioned this whole episode to his friends and contemporaries in the States, 
they were bemused as to why he hadn’t sued the doctors for millions. It 
hadn’t even occurred to Dorian to sue, partly because that wasn’t the way in 
the UK but mainly because his focus was only on the competition. It wasn’t 
long before Dorian was discharged. As he recovered from the transfusions 
and his strength returned, there was still a blight on his training in the form of 


his damaged triceps. 


Whatever the validity of the treatment for his arm, the result was a simple 
one: Three weeks out from the 1997 Olympia, Dorian was training with what 
he considered to be modest weights when he suddenly felt the worst pain 
he’d ever experienced and heard an almighty bang. “It was like being hit in 
the back of the elbow by a sledgehammer.” Then, even more worryingly, 
Dorian could feel nothing: His entire arm had gone numb. In that split 
second, as far as he was concerned, everything was over. The chances of 
competing, never mind winning, were so slim as to be ridiculous. Once back 
at home and away from the spotlight of a gym environment he took the first 
opportunity to really assess just how bad the injury was. Firstly he wanted to 


find out if he could even move the arm. It didn’t seem he could. The best 


option for determining the extent of the problem would be an MRI scan and 
again this was not feasible due to his size. The only positive thought that 
entered Dorian’s head at this stage was: You’ve been here before. 
Immediately, the internal dialogue continued: Yes, but that was six weeks out 
from competition and that was a muscle tear. This is a matter of a few weeks 


away from being on stage and this is a tendon issue. 


To his great credit the warrior instinct was just too powerful in Dorian to call 
it a day. He was going to go for it, despite the fact that his whole arm was not 
just swollen but black and blue all the way down to and including his hand 

and fingers. If he had to pull out a few days before competition, then so be it, 


but for now he was going all the way. 


For the final three weeks Dorian concentrated on some leg training and 
increased cardio workouts, hoping that he would not lose too much upper- 
body muscle mass in what was a relatively short period of time. Just how 
incapacitated was he? Right up until the few days before competing he even 
had trouble turning the steering wheel on his car, never mind holding or 
lifting a weight. Dorian’s physio was able to help him to some degree via the 
use of a large vacuum pump- like contraption. The device went around his 
arm and helped to gradually reduce the swelling in the last couple of weeks 
before the competition and succeeded, to some degree, in allowing the 


muscle shape to become visible again. 


Once in the States, Dorian finally had the chance to be put inside a larger 
MRI machine. The doctors told him that the tear was almost complete and 


that his triceps were literally hanging on by a thread. Staring squarely at 


Dorian, the doctor told him: “You must not do anything with the arm by way 
of training—even the slightest additional strain will lead to the tendon 


snapping in its entirety and potentially lifelong debilitation.” 


Even posing on stage was deemed risky and Dorian knew that he would not 
be able to be his usual animated and determined self this year; it would be 
more a case of survival than conquering. The discoloration of the arm was 
still evident right up until the day, but fortunately this was somewhat 
camouflaged by fake tan. At the last minute Dorian’s doctor syringed off 
around 15ml of fluid from the traumatized tendon area, helping to bring back 
a little more of the muscle definition to the injured arm. Amazingly, with the 
rest of his body having held up surprisingly well given the few weeks 
enforced rest, a slightly subdued Dorian, with much lower than average levels 
of hemoglobin in his system too, did triumph in Long Beach, California in 
1997. Dorian would leave the stage a six-time winner of the sport’s most 


prestigious accolade. He had won despite everything. 


After the contest in 1997, Dorian decided to have surgery on his arm in New 
York. For once, the surgeon was someone who was used to working on the 
bodies of other huge athletes, having been a favored port of call for team 
members of the New York Jets. As ever, even this procedure had additional 
complications. When the surgeon looked at the tear it was evident that it 
wasn’t a clean one: this was one time when Dorian would be unhappy to hear 
the term “shredded” used about part of his physique. Thankfully the surgery 
did prove to be fairly successful, with the surgeon gathering in all the strands 


and weaving them back together. 


Dorian felt he should at least try to get into shape for the 1998 Mr. Olympia 
competition, but soon after returning to the UK and beginning to train again, 
he realized his pressing ability was so negatively affected that his body 
seemed too out of sync to be trained back to winning standard. Dorian would 
have to acknowledge that 1997 might have been his last year of bodybuilding 
competition. Now he would face his final bodybuilding challenge—not 
simply the task of recovering from his terrible and cumulative injuries, but 
the unenviable soul-searching to determine if it was in any way feasible to be, 


for yet another year, the greatest physique in the world! 


So, before we look at what would happen next, the question I felt compelled 
to ask at this stage was: Can all this physical and mental torture ever be worth 


it? 


Let’s get real for a moment. Let’s assume we are a young guy setting his 
sights on becoming a pro bodybuilder. What could he really expect to 
get out of the sport? Even if we assume they have the necessary 
willpower and genetics to get to the top of the sport, can they make a 
great living—the sort of living a professional soccer player, American 
football athlete, or basketball star can achieve? The quick answer is that, 
unless they’re the best in the world, they are just not going to make that 
sort of money. When I look back on my earnings I suppose I was 
making around US$500,000 a year, which sounds a lot until you 


compare it to mainstream sports or consider that I was at the very top. 


Maybe there are a few guys now that make around US$1,000,000 a year, 


but again, how many people have really got the drive, desire, or physical 


potential to be Number 1? For me the reward has not just been financial, 
it has been the ability to realize my childhood dream of traveling all over 
the world and filling up four passports in the process, of meeting other 
people who love the sport from all sorts of backgrounds and having 
friendships that I wouldn’t have without bodybuilding. As a business 
decision, unless you’re fixed on being Number 1, I would say forget it... 
but if you really can get to the top, or close to it, and you love the sport 


and the thought of traveling, then you shouldn’t let anyone put you off! 


So, for the latter part of 1997 and into 1998, Dorian was in precarious 
physical condition. His emotional world was also growing tougher: Pressures 
on his home-life were building and he was beginning to feel that his reserve 
tank had, at last, been depleted. As ever, Dorian went back to the Temple, 
back to his source of comfort and meditation. After around six months, with 
almost full power restored, training seemed to be going well and things were 
looking up. If you search the Internet for footage of Dorian in early 1998, you 
will see he was still huge and looking every bit like he might defend his 
crown. However, in interviews from the same time, there is the distinct tone 
of self-doubt as to what the future may bring. In at least one interview he is 
pressured to confirm his 1998 Olympia comeback, but it’s a subject he 
simply won’t be drawn on. For the first time there is a real sense that 1998 
may be a comeback too far. 1997 had really rocked Dorian. “ That year saw 
Nasser at his best, there were some boos in the crowd. That’s the first time 


ever. It was my closest comp—and the one where my confidence was at its 


lowest.” 


A lion at heart, Dorian was a pragmatist too. For him, the bottom line was a 
simple one: Could he keep training productively enough to be in better shape 
for the next Olympia? As the year wore on, the answer to this question 
became clear and it was one that none of Dorian’s fans, nor the man himself, 
would want to accept. Unfortunately, the injuries incurred over many years 
meant he could not kid himself. He had the heart and mind required to win 
but, his body, the source of his fame and fortune, was to make the final 


judgment on his bodybuilding career. 


With a huge sense of regret, he was forced to concede that his body was 
simply too damaged to be trained into anything other than very good shape— 
and Dorian knew that “very good” was not enough to get him a seventh 


Sandow. 


Even as he admitted this to himself, Dorian wondered what other great 
champions would have done in his position. He kept on thinking that just 
maybe there was a way around his injuries, a way still to train and make 
gains—perhaps he was calling time on his career too early. Then a wave of 
realism would wash back over him. He was a warrior in the gym, a man who 
attacked the weights no holds barred, and there was no way he could train 
around his injuries and make the improvements he would demand of himself. 
Chest exercises at full intensity were completely off the cards, and overhead 
presses of any kind were unrealistic too. He worried too about the lingering 
visual impression left on the judges (and fans) after posing with a torn 


shortened bicep and damaged triceps. Cumulatively, even the most positive 


thinker on the planet would struggle to find a way past this double-pronged 
attack. 


Dorian could not face the thought of continuing to compete, only to be beaten 
by men who would never have defeated him when he was fully fit. For some 
the lure of the bright lights, the hope of continued income and celebrity 
would have been enough to bring them back time and again, until ultimately 
they fell from the limelight—perhaps irreparably damaged like so many 
boxers and wrestlers who fail to get out at the height of their careers. That 
fate was something that the “all or nothing” Dorian would not entertain. It 
was time to bow out, painful as it might be—and to see what new avenues 


and adventures could be sought outside competition. 


At first, after giving his retirement speech in New York at the 1998 Mr. 
Olympia, he didn’t feel too fazed about this idea of moving on to pastures 
new. He had proved time and again that he could defend his title against any 
odds, whether in the form of other physique giants or battling his own body’s 
limitations. This way he would draw a line under his career, retiring at the top 
of his game as a champion, a man undefeated in any competition for seven 


years. 


Shawn Ray sums up Dorian’s training mentality and explains why he’d never 
be able to become just a cruising post-Olympian pro. “No one could tell 
Dorian to change the way he was training and no one could tell him to stop. 


You’ve got to remember, what Dorian was doing, and had done, worked! His 


training was a mindset: It was part of what makes Dorian, Dorian. Like he 
said to me one time—when your pedal is hard on the gas, it’s harder to let it 


up a bit than to keep it where it is.” 
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With Shawn Ray, Club MET-Rx, Costa Mesa, 1993. 
Photograph © Chris Lund. 


Flex Wheeler went on to summarize the Yates era when he told me: 


You could take any of the Top 5 guys from those days and put them into 
a competition today and they’d probably win, even the Mr. Olympia, 
their conditioning was that good. Now, with the Internet and everything, 
guys want to be superstars but don’t necessarily want to put in the hard 
work or be in top condition at every show. Back then we had no choice. 
If you wanted to place well, you had to be on your game. For me, even 
looking at Dorian in ’97, when other guys were maybe thinking here’s a 
lion licking his wounds, it’s time to bring him down, I never saw Dorian 
as beatable. People may have criticized me for thinking like that, but I 


never had my sights set on beating him. 


One thing that really impressed me about Dorian was when he revealed 
to me that I was the only competitor he had ever really feared. That 
shocked me, but more so I was shocked by the fact that, that being the 
case, he was always cordial to me and we’ve remained buddies. I 
remember being at his house one time and he was eating all the normal 
bodybuilding food, even though it was the off season, so I said: “What 
are you eating that for?” He said: “Because of you! Because you don’t 
know what you’ve got yet or your potential, I can see it!” Years later I 
think back to that moment and I really understand what he was saying. 
He was right, but at the time I couldn’t see it. Being able to say that sort 
of thing to a man you think may one day challenge you for your crown, 


in your own house, that takes someone really special. 
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When I mentioned these comments, and those I had heard from other pros, 


Dorian looked pensive for a moment before replying. 


If I look back on what I did, I can say one thing for certain—I did 


everything in my power, with all the knowledge I had at the time, to 


build the best physique I could. I can’t really look back on any of that 
journey with regret, despite the injuries. I was always fortunate that I 
didn’t even need to directly train body parts like my forearms and 
calves. I can’t remember even one training session, other than the ones 
when I realized I was seriously ill, where I didn’t get what I thought was 
100% out of the time in the gym. Just imagine a normal guy who likes 
training going into the gym and having the best workout he’d ever had, 
after getting all the rest he needed and eating the perfect bodybuilding 
meal, then lifting the weights and doing the reps he’d aimed for. Now 
imagine the guy having that sort of workout for ten years or more: That 
was the reality for me. Even the normal guy, having those sorts of 
workouts, where it seems the planets are in the right alignment, is going 
to get results, never mind a professional bodybuilder like I was who’s 
doing everything else necessary to force his body to obey his will. I 
would honestly say I never had an unproductive session. I wouldn’t 
allow myself to train at anything less than full intensity. That’s why I 
can look back with total confidence and say, no matter what happened, 
good or bad, I gave it absolutely everything inside and outside of the 


gym—lI was fanatical. 
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1998 New York retirement speech at Mr Olympia. 
Photograph © Gary Phillips. 


It would be unfair to talk about this period in Dorian’s life without again 
mentioning the impact of former Flex editor Peter McGough throughout his 
rise to dominance and even after retirement. When Dorian speaks and jokes 


about times he has spent with Peter it is always colored by a level of respect. 


Although Peter is not really old enough to be a father figure for him, Dorian 
considers him a friend and a mentor. Throughout Dorian’s entire 
bodybuilding career Peter was never far from Dorian’s side. What had 
captivated him all those years ago about Dorian was the incredible contrast 
between his outer, quiet, almost shy demeanor and the unfathomable depths 
of his inner drive. Dorian’s self-belief and utter application to his chosen 
lifestyle was only ever fully appreciable when he was completing that final 
telling rep of a “growth set” in the gym. At that point there was no doubting 


that this Shadow had true substance! 


After every competition McGough took the time to write to Dorian, offering 
his perspective on his physique and performance, the other competitors, and 
the overall atmosphere—in this way journaling and recording Dorian’s 
amazing rise to superstardom in the sport and his ever more massive and 
detailed physique. It is perfectly clear that Dorian drew huge strength from 
the support, friendship, and humor shown by Peter, and that he still does. By 
the time Dorian had a number of Mr. Olympia titles safely behind him, Peter 
was finding it hard to say pretty much anything other than how great he 
looked. Finally he penned a letter along the lines of: I really have f**k all to 


say, Dorian—you’ve got it all now, haven’t you! 


In 1998 a new champion would emerge—Ronnie Coleman. Dorian had 
changed the face of bodybuilding forever. And, whether you are a fan of huge 
physiques or not, top level bodybuilding looks like it may never return to the 
era of small and sculpted physique adoration, as in the three years during the 


late 1970s when Frank Zane, with a frame less than 2001b, would wear the 


Olympia crown. Dorian still casts a shadow over competitive bodybuilding 
well over a decade later —and, to many, his physique remains the most 
complete ever brought to the stage. If you want to make your own decision, I 
suggest you take a look at some of the huge amount of footage of Dorian’s 
appearances in 1993 and 1995 on the Internet and perhaps post your own 


verdict. 


Back in the late 1990s, the stark realities of dealing with a potentially huge 
dip in earnings, facing up to the truth of the dynamic at home, and coming off 
steroids— suddenly things were looking a lot darker. On a more positive 
note, Joe Weider had offered to extend Dorian’s contract, or at least to 
discuss its extension, so there was still potential for earnings from 
endorsements and magazine appearances, even if Dorian was unwilling to 


compete in the professional arena anymore. 


Dorian was comforted by his friend and business associate’s gesture, but he 
could not see any longevity in continuing his direct association with Weider. 
He knew full well that, as he gradually lost his draw as the man of the 
moment, his pulling power as an image and brand would also diminish. As it 
did so, market forces would dictate that so too would his ability to make 
money for his employers and consequently for himself. This did not seem 
like a long-term plan for Dorian, still so obsessed by planning out his goals 
and future—what was the point of ever-decreasing returns? So, instead, 
Dorian chose this time to make a complete exit from the sport he loved. Apart 
from a few events where honor dictated that he should at least show up even 


without a fee, he left the bodybuilding circuit as undefeated champion. 


Dorian returned to subdued and gray Birmingham, so far from the supposed 
glitz and glamor of his home from home, the United States—far too from the 
many friendships he had built up during his years of competition both inside 
and on the fringes of the sport. In hindsight the absolute cut-off from his life 
as Mr. Olympia, and his new life as... whatever he would become, would 
contribute to his feelings of isolation. Once Lewis finished school, there was 
the thought of moving to the States, but events would move on and that never 


came to fruition. 


At about this time the opportunity arose for Dorian to again take control of 
his destiny—in the form of UK company Chemical Nutrition, where he’d 
partner with former bodybuilding champion Kerry Kayes. This company was 
up and running by 1999, and initially he was very positive about his 
commercial future, even if he was less positive about his life in general. The 
lack of adrenaline in business was a problem for Dorian, who was still 
seeking the same sort of kick he’d had from life as a bodybuilder. Business— 
a partnership, at least—did not afford Dorian the ability to be as totally 
focused on short and longer-term goals as bodybuilding had. Indeed he would 


not get anything approaching such a kick again until many years later. 


It is maybe unfair to compare his time involved with Chemical Nutrition to 
the later highs of his undeniable love affair with Dorian Yates Nutrition 
(DYN). During the same time, he was struggling with the newly re-emerging 
multiple facets of his personality, as were those around him. Dorian’s wife 
and friends had become used to an utterly focused man, the guy who did not 


party, who ate at regimented times of the day, and who intentionally screened 


out anything that was not useful in his quest for bodybuilding supremacy. 
Now, well into his thirties, Dorian had no reason to be one-dimensional—and 


no longer would be. 


These post-Mr. Olympia years lay before him, and it was going to be hard to 
come down from the dizzy heights of superstardom, even if he had never 


consciously courted the whole fame thing. As Steve Weinberger put it: 


This guy had been a rock star, he was like the Beatles or something. 
When Dorian was Mr. Olympia, people would do pretty much anything 
for him. I remember one guy that owned a gym out in Pennsylvania who 
used to pay him to come out and do a seminar in his gym. He actually 
used to fly us up to him from New York in a jet. Then we’d get picked 
up by a limo that had all the right foods in it. The guy was so enthralled 
by Dorian he even had “Blood ‘n’ Guts” tattooed on his arm as a 
homage to his bodybuilding hero. There were loads of people like that. 
There was just something about Dorian that made people want to be 


around him. 


After close to a decade of such adoration, these were tough years for Dorian. 
He was okay with the gradual loss of size, but he no longer had the additional 
hormones racing around his system. Dorian suffered from the effects of lower 
testosterone: in his case, a reduced sense of will and masculinity coupled with 
diminished drive and aggression. He did not lose all his muscle and become a 
100-pound weakling, though. Dorian went from being around 2801b to 245lb 
and has hovered around that weight until very recently. Often asked whether 


he misses being his previous size, Dorian will usually retort with something 


along these lines: 


Absolutely not! I was that size because I felt I needed to be that size to 
be the best at what I did. The moment I didn’t need to be that size any 
longer, I was happy to be smaller. Being up there, getting close to 3001b, 
isn’t good for your health in the long term. I was an athlete doing 
whatever it took to be the best, but in terms of your overall wellbeing, of 


course it isn’t good for you. 


No extremes in sports are healthy, that doesn’t just go for bodybuilding. 
People at the absolute peak of their professions are doing things with 
their body that put their health at risk. They may feel it’s worth it—but 
let’s not kid ourselves that it’s good for us. Exercise in moderation can 
be good for you, but sports, especially at the highest levels, are not. The 
only reason for me to walk around at 2801b or more these days would be 
total insecurity, and thank heavens I just don’t feel like that! I see guys 
all the time that I know will spend the rest of their lives on the juice 
because they can’t handle being Mr. Average again. A lot of those guys 
aren’t even that big when they’re on the gear. I had a plan and did what I 
did for a specific reason. Now my priorities are different, my physique is 
what it needs to be to allow me to do the things I want to do without 
huffing and puffing—while still remaining in good shape. Maybe people 
need to ask themselves why they want to be that big rather than being 


dissatisfied with themselves for their whole lives... 


Dorian is philosophical these days. Back at the end of the 1990s, though, the 


cracks in his marriage were becoming ever more clear—at a time when the 


excellent income, which had been the byproduct of bodybuilding success, 
was reduced to merely adequate via the new company. Dorian felt 
overwhelmed by the sobering question: Who is Dorian Yates? With the role 
as ambassador for the Mr. Olympia title gone, and with it the training focus 
of being in world class shape, what was there of his persona that could 
replace this ongoing achievement and lifestyle? While Dorian was struggling, 
those around him were also having to come to terms with who or what 
Dorian was now—having for so long known him as a bodybuilder, albeit the 


best one on the planet... 


Dorian began to realize that, since the age of 21, he had effectively dispensed 
with anything outside of bodybuilding; he had no hobbies, no other interests, 
nothing else to fall back on. He fought to think back to a time before 
bodybuilding, to anything else that had captured his interest and imagination. 
The main thing he recollected from that period was his love of animals and 
particularly birds. As Dorian’s horizons broadened, he felt Debbie becoming 


perplexed by the restlessness of his spirit. 


From time to time Dorian did manage to rationalize his feelings of domestic 
discontent. It was, he told himself, attributable to his retirement and the 
general lack of focus his life now had compared to the recent past, and to his 
body adjusting to functioning without steroids. He even discussed with 


Debbie the possibility of having another child... 
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Offseason beast-mode from Blood ‘n’ Guts, 1996. 
Photograph © Kevin Horton. 


CHAPTER 19 


Even an Olympian Can Cry 


tis worth noting here that other competitors, such as the huge British 

boxer Frank Bruno (a contemporary of Dorian’s) and even legends like 
Sugar Ray Leonard, had a terrible time dealing with being a “normal person” 
again once retired. The loss of the absolute tunnel vision that had made them 
successful also meant they had to deal with the more mundane life issues of 
family, relationships generally, and what most of us would consider normal 
life. 


Extreme focus has a way of limiting the importance of anything else in your 
life. Take that focal point away, and the world comes rushing back—in 
Dorian’s case stripping him of his self-worth, which had become inextricably 
linked to being the best at what he did in a sport that controls everything you 
do. The previous highs of overcoming deprivation and conquering his 
opponents on stage could not be replaced by the run-of-the-mill activities or 
interactions provided by a standard earthly existence. The lure of drugs, such 
as heroin and cocaine, was not far away, the well-worn paths for many 
extreme characters faced with the boredom and angst of normality. Dorian 
did his best to subdue his feelings of despair and displacement by going on 
long cycle rides or walks; getting out provided some escape from the feelings 


of impending doom that gripped him when indoors. 


Dorian’s slide into deep and almost suicidal depression was compounded by 
all those things that had made him a winner in his chosen sport: self-reliance, 
mental fortitude, and the ability to win, no matter the odds. Now cut off from 
so many of his friends in the States, this big, macho figure found that he had 
inadvertently created a world for himself where he had nowhere to turn for 
trustworthy advice and support. There were a few telephone conversations 
with Peter McGough, but he too was in the States and Dorian was still 
fighting to put a brave face on what was going on in his life. It’s not like he 
could turn up in the gym every day, where he was a hero and the epitome of 
the “can do” attitude, and say: Hi, guys, let’s take a time out to talk about our 
feelings and have a group hug... Dorian’s departure from the sport had seen 
him pretty much go into seclusion, although he did continue to train at the 
Temple with a mate. Dean, who ran a local nightclub, could be available to 


turn up at 11 a.m., when Dorian liked to workout. 


Not for Dorian a gradual stepping back from the sport he loved: Either he’d 
be the greatest in the world or, for the time being at least, he’d be a shadow 
once more. By contrast, look at the career of Ronnie Coleman, the hugely 
successful, eight-time Mr. Olympia. Even after gradually stepping out of the 
race to win another Sandow he would continue to attend shows, pose, and 
pretty much remain in the limelight. Being from the States was certainly an 
advantage in terms of being able to remain visible in the sport years after his 
victories. Following his surgery at the end of the 1997, Dorian would never 


again appear on stage at any bodybuilding venue—other than fully clothed. 


Dorian can vividly remember an old Castle Vale flat-mate coming round to 


his house for the millennial celebrations, and the feeling washing over him 
that he would rather be in his friend’s shoes than his own. And this was 
despite the material proof screaming at him that he had no right not to be 
happy. Dorian was the one with the six-bedroom house, the cars, the huge 
garden—it was his mate who was on the dole and pretty much penniless. 
Even so, on that final day of the 1990s, that’s exactly how Dorian felt—sad 
and envious. At least his mate knew who he was! Dorian was in the full 


throes of depression. 


Over time he would see it for what it was—an illness, faced by millions, 
which could be managed and treated—but for a long while he felt lost and 
helpless. “It was just devastating. I felt like I was in a black hole with greasy 
walls and that I’d never get out. Looking back, I made a mistake by thinking 
that when I retired it had to be the end of my involvement in bodybuilding 


and that it was all over. I shouldn’t have thought like that—but I did.” 


A number of painful events would conspire to force Dorian to re-evaluate his 
life and his future, and by 2000 he would accept that he had to divorce in 
order to emerge as the person he wanted to be. One important episode was his 
decision to visit Africa and have hands-on experience of the gorillas he had 
been sponsoring for some years. This was a chance too to get back to nature 
and reflect on “the bigger picture.” The thought of going into the mountains 
on the border of Rwanda did not set Debbie’s pulse racing, and Dorian chose 
to make the two-week trip without her. Oddly enough, the organizer of the 
trip would confide, unprompted by Dorian, that many people got divorced 


after coming out there. The animals and the location had a profound effect, 


and made for soul-searching. 


Around this time too was the inexplicable and sudden death of his nephew in 
Dorian’s house. This was a tragedy that was to shake Dorian to his very core, 
making him question his whole belief system and world-view. His nephew 
had been more of a son to him than Dorian had even realized, and to this day 
any mention of his passing brings emotion to the surface. In this time of great 
crisis, the rock that everyone had turned to for years, the source of emotional, 
financial, and physical stability, remained Dorian. For once, he wasn’t in a fit 
state to bear the additional pressures of dealing with other people’s problems. 
As much as he wanted to be the port of call for the emotional storm that 
engulfed his friends and family, it was just too much for him, one tragedy too 


many in his life. 


Retirement, moving house, the pressures of a fledgling business, divorce— 
albeit a mutual decision, with Debbie the one calling the lawyers in the end— 
and now the terrible shock of death: Life was tough. Dorian was on the verge 
of a breakdown. Looking back he freely admits that this was probably the 
worst period of his adult life and says that in many ways he will never fully 


recover from it. 


I think the real thing that finally tipped the balance for me was the death 
of my nephew, Lee, in my house while I was away at my regular hotel, 

The Marriott, just off Oxford Street. I remember getting that call and the 
staff rushing around and helping to get me home. My rational mind was 
already struggling to find logical explanations. The worst thing was that 


there was never a full explanation. I managed to get through all the 


necessary things with the coroner and organized the funeral. Lee’s 
parents were just too distraught to do those things and, like always, I 
took charge. It was the not knowing how and why that was too much for 


my logical mind to take, its abilities were no good here. 


One day, when all this stuff was going on, I got a call from Debbie to 
say l’d received a letter from a woman in America. I didn’t know what 
she was talking about. Debbie was insistent, and then she said: “Running 
Deer, it’s from someone called Running Deer.” Then it clicked, I’d 
ordered a book from the Internet and that was the name of the author. I 
asked if it came with a book and Debbie said it had. When I got home I 
read the letter. It totally freaked me out. Running Deer seemed to know 
things about me and to think that I was in some sort of spiritual trouble 
and that she would be willing to help. I ended up exchanging letters, 
speaking to Running Deer, and in the end even meeting with her. She’d 
written a book about her near-death experience and because of what had 
happened with Lee I was hoping that it would give me some insights. 
Running Deer wasn’t just someone with a Native American sounding 
name. She’s a Cherokee medicine woman and evidently worked with 
some missing persons cases and with law enforcement in the States. It 
was Clear a lot of “important” people believed she had rare abilities. 
Running Deer became another force for good in those darkest days and I 


have never lost contact. 


Throughout that time I was experiencing things that I knew could not be 


answered by normal means. I started looking for answers in places I 


would have never considered before. I read the Bible, the Koran, and 
other religious texts. I didn’t just want to know what happened, I wanted 
to know why. Later I would see all of these terrible stresses and events 
as part of a spiritual journey. When you embark on something like this 
and ask the Universe to open up its secrets to you, some of them can be 
very unpleasant. It’s all very well just going on with your comfortable 
safe life, but for you to grow, things have got to come along that shake 
you up and force you to question everything. My breakdown woke me 
up to just how despairing people that are depressed can feel. I 
understood that it wasn’t enough to say to someone suffering like I did: 
Get up and come to the gym with me! Pull yourself together—I’Il sort 
you out! When I look back I can almost be thankful for the things I went 
through because they can bring you to a new place, even if you could 


never have believed that at the time. 


Dorian’s divorce proceedings continued. He had made his decision and 
nothing could sway that—all he could do was vow to continue to be a good 
father to Lewis and to a new baby. The news came from Debbie in the midst 
of these hugely testing times for them both. Dorian admits that it felt like a 
sledgehammer crushing down on his already fragile state of mind. As far as 
he could remember their physical encounters had all but completely ceased. 
This soul must have really wanted to incarnate, he thought, because the odds 
were so low. For a while Dorian did question the divorce. Perhaps his 
feelings of depression were clouding his judgment? As he continued to 
puzzle over his future, he considered what it must have felt like to be in 


Debbie’s situation—now aware of her pregnancy, and, at the same time, with 


lawyers involved in her private life. However, it struck Dorian that, like all of 
his major decisions, he hadn’t been flippant or acted hastily—he had thought 
through the ramifications for all involved and decided it was the only way. 
Now, with the new child in the mix, to go back to the status quo was not the 
right thing to do. So, despite all the feelings of guilt, and even though he felt 
painted as the bad guy, since there was a baby in the picture, he moved out 


and let the divorce run its course. 


The shining light to appear from the darkness of this period was the birth of 
Dorian and Debbie’s daughter, Tahnee, in 2001. Even so, Dorian did finally 
find himself turning to others for help and advice—something utterly alien 
for aman who had always been so sure about his life and what he wanted 
from it. After a period of waking up in the middle of the night feeling anxious 
but not able to pinpoint the cause, he went to the doctor and was prescribed 
something that actually seemed to help get him through the worst of this 

time. Throughout this period Dorian managed not to succumb to the desire to 
stay in bed and fall into even deeper depression. Thankfully, his love of 
training never dissipated, and this natural antidepressant proved a vital part of 


his journey back to equilibrium. 


Dorian’s experiences ultimately had the positive effect of helping him to feel 


empathy towards anyone finding a similarly dark cloud hanging over them. 


When I was trying to make sense of everything, I remember going to see 
David Icke in a tiny little place in Birmingham. This was when pretty 
much everyone thought he was a nutter. There couldn’t have been any 


more than fifty people there; some Rastas, some black Muslims, some 


hippy alternative sorts, and me. The guy fills stadiums these days and 
there I was, watching him talking for hours about all these things he’d 
found out. Here was someone else that had gone through some bad times 
and been ridiculed so much that he couldn’t even walk down the street 
without people yelling insults at him. He made a good point that stuck 
with me: If everyone thinks you’re a loony anyway, then you’re free. 
Now he could say whatever he wanted to because everyone thought he 
was mad, it gave him a sort of freedom, and over the years I’ve lost any 


fear I had of having to censor myself as well. 


For Dorian, 2001 contained numerous, very trying excursions to lawyers’ 
offices as the final divorce settlements were put in place. During this time he 
lost faith in the justice system. Dorian was soon in a smaller house, but this 
was no big deal, as he had never felt comfortable in a more palatial home 
anyway. Also, he decided that the terrible memories of the old home were 
best consigned to the past. Years later, Lewis would confide to his Dad just 
how extremely difficult it had been to remain in the home environment when 


he left. “I got hell just for looking like you, Dad!” 


Even so, Lewis had enough knowledge of his mother’s sacrifices to take his 
dad to task—albeit years later—after Dorian played down the importance of 
the partnership between himself and Debbie. “I know Mum could be difficult, 
but some of the things you said were out of order, basically saying that you 
could have hired a maid and a cook, things like that. Mum stood by you, 
helped you with the food, the posing, was always there for you.” Nowadays, 


with the benefit of hindsight, Dorian has recognized the outbursts of the time 


for what they were— heat of the moment—and concedes that Debbie was 
indeed his stability and a partner who helped his dreams and ambitions come 


into being. 


Rightly or wrongly, during those years of competition I was incredibly 
focused. You’ve asked me, and other people have asked me, whether I 
ever had bad or unproductive workouts and I’ve told everyone: It just 
didn’t happen, I wouldn’t allow it to happen. Everything else in my life 
was geared towards that hour of training. There were of course periods 
of time when my progress wouldn’t be so great and I’d make mistakes 
coming into contests—to the extent that I don’t think I ever presented 
my best physique on stage. One thing I never lacked, though, was 
motivation. Being removed from that part of my life now, even I find it 
incredible to look back. If anyone’s asking me if I ever had a bad day at 
the office—I really didn’t, incredible as that sounds. I put myself in a 
zone and shut myself off from social events and so on. Twenty-three 
hours of my day revolved around the one hour in the gym. Everything 
was going towards the perfect conditions for the workout and then, 
when that was over, the focus was on the best possible recovery and 


growth. 


I put myself in a trance before I even entered the gym. I’d lock myself in 
the office and go over the poundages from my last workout and 

visualize what I’m going to wear, how powerful I’m going to feel. I was 
not going to be distracted by anything—a fight with my wife, a bump in 


the car, whatever it may be. I refused to let anything interfere with my 


workouts. There was a whole spiritual level to my training and trying to 
be the best, which I wasn’t aware of at the time. Looking back, I can see 
it. Pain itself even dissipated when I was in that state, even sound 

changed. All athletes do this, but most do this without realizing they are 


entering types of meditative states. 


My first physical and spiritual breakthrough was that run when I was a 
kid, but I did that over and over again when I was training. More 
recently I’ve read studies showing that using the mind, just thinking 
about performing certain exercises, can actually make the muscle grow 
even without actual training. Guys such as Erin M. Shackell and Lionel 
G. Standing, of Bishop’s University, have performed experiments where 
there are three groups, one that does some sort of physical training, 
another that only runs through the training in their minds, and a third 
that does nothing at all. The findings I saw showed that those who didn’t 
do the physical training, but did do the mental exercises, made 
significant gains. I was doing the training, the visualization, and even 
dreaming this stuff. I was thinking about what I wanted to become all 
day and maybe most of the night. Is it any wonder I grew like I did or 
that, once I retired, not having that tunnel vision and purpose anymore 


affected me so strongly? 
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TOP: Full length of an empty Temple’s “upper-body” room. 
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CHAPTER 20 


The Lost Years 


fter his retirement, and his divorce, Dorian spent a lot of time in 
Amsterdam. There, the relaxed attitudes and willingness to go 
with the flow suited the now less regimented former Mr. Olympia, who was 


looking to put the turn of the millennium behind him. 


I wanted to get all the terrible things I’d gone through out of my mind. 
There were bad times when I felt surrounded by dark, evil energies. A 
lot of strange things happened to me after I retired and, around the time 
of my divorce, and my spiritual education became too much for me to 
take. I had to get away and lose myself in going after women, hanging 
out in coffee houses, partying, and smoking weed. I needed a way to 


forget, for a while, that I was on this journey. 


I learnt not to react to things in the way I’d be conditioned to in the past. 
If I saw two men kissing back in England, I’d probably have wanted to 
run across the road and lay into them. In Amsterdam the feeling was 
different. You didn’t have to behave like that, people accepted each 
other and just got on with life. I still had my Birmingham mindset to 
some extent. I liked being in a more tolerant place: It suited where I was 


heading spiritually. I did try to have a relationship there too, but I wasn’t 


ready for that. 


Not being the helmsman for Chemical Nutrition on a day-to-day basis 
afforded Dorian the time and freedom to travel and to enjoy being single, 
while also attending all the relevant bodybuilding expos to push the latest 
product releases and keep in touch with the industry and the word on the 
street. Fortunately, during this period when Dorian’s physique could no 
longer pull in the crowds, his huge knowledge in the areas of training and 
nutrition meant that people were—and are to ever greater degrees even now 
—transfixed by hearing him speak. It is Dorian’s voice, not just his body, that 
attracts the keen attention of bodybuilders, and these days he is in demand 


worldwide. 


Gradually Dorian got to enjoy all the parties he’d missed out on during his 
competition years, hanging out with the likes of the party king Chris Cormier, 
in cities such as London, Las Vegas, Sydney, and New York. Now he really 
got to revel in the visceral chemical reaction that strippers have when 
exposed to men who take their clothes off for a living too! Looking back on 


these years Dorian said: 


I was always a party animal. I was the guy who would be the first to get 
a party going and the last to leave at night. It was only that while I was 
competing I had to put my wild side in a cage so I could focus on being 
a champion. People used to come up to me in clubs, really freaked out, 
saying things like: “You shouldn’t be here having fun—you’re that 
stony-faced guy that never smiles.” I would be like: “Nah mate, I’ve 


always been like this, it’s just this part of my character had to be locked 


away for a while that’s all. This is me, this is what I’m like!” 


By 2007 Dorian had, to some extent, got all those missed years out of his 
system—but he does confide that until then, and for a while, pretty much 
every night was a like a scene from the The Hangover, in places like Vegas 


especially. It all got pretty wild. 


In the years after I stopped competing, people would tell me that it was 
almost like I was hiding my achievements—that I never really spoke 
about them. Part of that was it’s not in my character to blow my own 
trumpet, but more than that it took me quite a few years to become a 
rounded person, having spent all that time living like a monk, eating like 
a robot, and training like a man possessed. Most of the people in our 
sport aren’t rounded characters—that’s just the nature of bodybuilding, 
where it affects every aspect of your life. That’s why I was so lucky that 
I had other passions like wildlife. It gave me another outlet for my time 
and energies and I was fortunate enough to have enough money to travel 


and indulge my interests. 


People may read this book and think it’s odd for a guy like me, who’s 
naturally quite shy, to get up on stage and pose when they’re nearly 
naked. To me, displaying my hard work in front of a crowd was nothing 
in comparison with how I feel, or felt, when someone asked me to speak 
in front of a group of people. I’m not sure exactly what it was, maybe 
just the fear of making a mistake, that made me so uncomfortable. The 
only way I managed to deal with public speaking was to be really 


prepared and make notes. I’d plan exactly what I was going to say and in 


what order; training principles, nutrition, rest— I’d map out exactly how 
it would all go. Now it’s not an issue. I can talk in front of thousands of 
people if necessary and l’Il be so calm that I may even fall asleep—but 
when I started out it was very different. A lot has changed, but that 
doesn’t mean I’m comfortable making things like after-dinner speeches 
with my friends and family there. I never liked being asked to say 
anything at the end of the post-Olympia meals or at weddings and things 


like that. Suddenly I’m back out of my comfort zone. 


As the early 2000s gave way to the middle of that decade, Dorian realized 
that the dynamics at Chemical Nutrition had not worked out quite as he 
would have hoped. He decided to sell his shares in that company and look at 
what other ventures and income streams may have had a fit for him. Not 
having been the absolute captain of this company had not worked out for 
Dorian and he knew in the future it was important that he always felt like he 


was Calling the shots. 


Dorian with his baby girl, Tahnee. 
Photograph © Debbie Yates Personal Collection. 


CHAPTER 21 


Dawn of a New Day 


bout this time a guy appeared on the scene, who was to become a 

trusted friend as well as a business associate—Greg Watts. Greg 
was introduced to Dorian in 2006 through a mutual friend, at a time when 
Greg had a manufacturing base in the UK and around the time when Dorian 
was extricating himself from Chemical Nutrition. Initially Greg’s company 
took over the production of the Chemical Nutrition product while Dorian was 
still with that company, but quickly it was clear that the UK was no longer a 
viable place to manufacture. Now came the natural point for Dorian to begin 
what would become more than just a closer collaboration with Greg. Along 
with other shareholders they formed their first partnership together: Ultralife. 
Ultimately, this first major foray into business together proved ill-fated and 


would see their relationship very quickly put to the test. 
At first the partnership brought Dorian some much-needed focus: 


I stopped spending so much time in Amsterdam and was going out with 
a girl in southeast London. London replaced Amsterdam as my escape 
hole from Birmingham. I think the only reason I still kept a base in 
Birmingham was because that’s where my children lived. Without that 


connection I felt I’d outgrown it. It didn’t even cross my mind that I 


could find a woman that I would be compatible with in Birmingham, 
someone who would have had similar experiences to me and that I could 
settle down with. It was probably good for me to be involved with Greg 


and start to put more of my attention into business again. 


However, the timing proved problematic for Dorian and Greg’s first venture 
together. 2007 was the year when the full effects of the banking crisis were 
being played out in commerce internationally, and overdrafts and credit were 
cut back or stripped away from small enterprises entirely. Dorian and Greg 
had to rely on outside investment from individuals rather than banks, which 
took control of the company away from them and put them at the mercy of 
people who did not share their vision for what the Dorian Yates brand should 
mean. Not having a large stake in the Ultralife business meant, once again, 


that Dorian was not master of his own ship and destiny. 


Fortunately, this relationship did end and Dorian ultimately found himself 
owning his brand outright. At this point, it at last became feasible for him and 
Greg to put together a structure where Dorian had a controlling share in the 
business and where, on the product side at least, he would completely call the 


shots. According to Greg: 


It was an important thing for Dorian to have a reason to get up in the 
morning. He’d had those years after his divorce where he dated loads of 
women and caught up on the times he’d missed out on due to his career. 
In fact, every time I met him he was with another woman, or two. 
Having this new focus was good for him, for his health, for his mental 


fitness, it was just generally a positive thing. Nothing would ever replace 


being Number 1 in his chosen sport, but at least now he had something 


positive to get excited about and to drive forward. 


Around this time, Dorian trained Chris Cormier. You can find the evidence 
on the Internet; it’s worth a look! Cormier ended up outside the gym, 
throwing up on the cobbled floor—no doubt there will be a plaque there one 
day. Chris has now carved out a business training people in California using 
the High Intensity approach (not necessarily heavy weights per se) which he 


learned from his time with Dorian. In Cormier’s own words: 


You know, when I finally made it over to England to train with Dorian, 
all those years later in 2009, I wasn’t going to back down. I even stayed 
at Dorian’s house while I was doing my training at The Temple. I’ve 
gotta say, I have trained with some of the best in the world—Joe 
Weider, Robby Robinson, Charles Glass, Gary Strydom—and I respect 


all of them, but Dorian is something else. 


When I worked out with all those guys I learned how to do different 
exercises, how to balance out my physique, but when I trained with 
Dorian, I learned how to train! If I could have trained with him earlier in 
my career, before my own injuries and setbacks, before I was in my 40s, 
I know that I would have won the Mr. Olympia—no doubt. Dorian is 


just on a different level, that’s why he was so good. 


I’m the sort of guy who’s used to training with my headphones on, but 
when I was training with Dorian he kept on telling me to pull my 


headphones out. You can see it in the footage, they’re down around my 


neck. I’m sitting there on the leg extension machine, with the ’phones 
around my neck, and it starts to hurt, my legs are burning, and it’s time 
to stop—well, it was time to stop when I trained with other people. But 
here’s this guy Dorian and I go to stop and he’s shoulder-barging me 
back on to the machine, like: So where do you think you’re going? I’m 
thinking, I’ve finished my set, but he’s got other ideas. Then he even put 
my music behind the counter in the gym, like he’d confiscated it from 
me. He wanted me to hear what he was saying, he was demanding my 


full attention, my total focus. There’s no one else like that! 


Other than “torturing” friends in the dungeon, another positive to emerge 
from the end of the noughties was a stabilizing female relationship. The scene 
for this relationship had been set during the 1990s. Dorian was training for 
Mr. Olympia and a bodybuilding and fitness trainer from Brazil, Waldemar 
Guimaraes, ended up in Birmingham (for some reason—not the weather) and 


came to Temple Gym. 


We became friendly, to a degree at least. When he went back to Brazil 
he took much of what he’d seen as my training methods back with him. 
He ended up becoming an even more respected trainer there using a lot 
of what he’d learnt during his time at Temple. He even had some books 
published on training. He trained a lot of people, particularly female 
athletes and those involved in the figure competitions—where it is more 


about shape and athleticism than outright muscle mass. 


At the Temple, from left to right: Shawn Ray, Lewis Yates, Dorian, Gal, Kevin Levrone and Ken “Flex” Wheeler. 
Photograph © Martin Tierney. 


Waldemar was living in Florianópolis and bumped into a girl on the beach 
one day. He was shocked by her physique and chatted to her and, to some 
degree, hit on her at the same time. He asked her what competitions she was 


involved in. She was confused. She, Gal, had no idea what he was talking 


about. She thought he might mean gymnastic, aerobic, and dance 
competitions—which she had been involved with up until that time. He 
explained that he was talking about physique competitions and went on to say 
that, with her already looking so athletic, he’d make her a world champion 
within a year if she’d accept him as her trainer. Gal considered the offer and 
ultimately managed to get a sponsor and began to train with this guy. True 
enough, after twelve months she won the Brazilian, the South American, and 


the World figure championships. 


During the period of working together they got to know one another and this 
guy could see that she wasn’t like other girls. Gal didn’t have a boyfriend and 
not only was she not interested in him, she didn’t seem to be interested in 
fooling around generally. After around a year the idea dawned on him that he 
had a man for her. He told her that she would be perfect for his mate in 


England. 


It’s worthy of note here that Gal is actually from Belo Horizonte, but often 
spent vacation time in Florianópolis, which is something like the Ibiza of 


Brazil— where the party scene is. 


Anyway, I was going around the Expo at the Amold Classic in 2008 and 
ran into this Brazilian guy again, Guimaraes. He had some of the girls 
he’d been training with him and fortunately that included Gal. He would 
go on to tell me, in private, that I had to come out to Brazil and meet Gal 
properly—that he knew how different she was and that we’d definitely 
hit it off. He was saying she was very natural and that she wasn’t like 


many of the other women in the industry. He was talking about things 


like her native blood and her outlook on life—she was a simple girl and 
not into all the trappings and bullshit. More to play Cupid than anything 
entrepreneurial, he went on to organize a seminar that both Gal and I 
could attend in Brazil. While I was there Gal and I decided to go out to 
the rainforest together—for what would become a two-day boat trip. It 
was there that I decided I would have my Ayahuasca experience. I told 
Gal: “Who knows what will happen? I could puke and shit myself.” I 
told her if she wanted to look after me while I did this and, more 
importantly, if she still fancied me afterwards, then perhaps there was 


something there to build on. I told her she was about to see me looking 


very ugly. 


I went on to have an all-night experience on the beach by the forest. She 
looked after me and brought me water and wiped the sweat off me. Even 
after that experience and despite the fact she could hardly speak English, 
when we were back on the boat she told me she wanted to come and live 
with me in England. It all started from there. Remember this wasn’t a 
good time for me in terms of business—I’d just lost money due to the 
worldwide economic situation and Gal keeping me calm and being by 
my side during that stressful time, which took a while to play out, was 


incredibly helpful. 


When I got together with Gal I was driving around in an Aston Martin 
that I couldn’t even afford to return because of the outstanding finance. 
From the outside, everything probably looked pretty cool—a former Mr. 


Olympia with a stunning girlfriend, a great car, and so on—but in reality 


I was pretty much broke. I was worried about making my mortgage 
payments. My Olympia savings, that were probably no more than £1 
million, further reduced now by my divorce and then Ultralife’s 
collapse, were close to gone. I still made appearances at events like the 
Mr. Olympia, with people asking for pictures and for my autograph, but 
at the same time my reality back home was the struggle of keeping a 


roof over my head. 


Amid all of this turmoil Gal came over to England to live with me in 
Birmingham. She didn’t come with any airs and graces or thinking that 
she could now just live off this guy who used to be Mr. Olympia and 
therefore must be loaded. Within weeks of coming to Birmingham she 
was getting up at 6 a.m. and going out to train local hotel owners and 
people like that. I was very lucky to have found a woman who liked me 
and not just what I stood for, or what money I might or might not have. I 
remember Gal telling me right from the start of our relationship that she 
never wanted me to buy her diamonds. She said that she’d seen the 
damage extracting precious stones did to the environment and she didn’t 
want anything to do with that. You don’t hear that sort of thing too often 


—it’s pretty cool. 


As a Swift aside, in the process of writing this book I too was taken aback by 
Gal’s grace and realness, despite knowing her to some degree by the time I 
asked if she wanted to add her take on life with Dorian to the overall mix. Gal 
answered my question, in her naturally self-deprecating manner, with: “He 


does mention me, doesn’t he?” To which I answered: “Of course!” Without 


hesitation she ended our brief discussion with: “That’s okay, then...” For my 


part—I felt beautifully silenced. 


Come 2010, business matters were not any better, as Greg and Dorian 
jumped out of the frying pan and into the fire with some other “investors.” 
They had to endure yet another year of turmoil together before finally 
breaking free in 2011. The year would become a turning point for Dorian: he 
married Gal Ferreira and became the President and CEO of Dorian Yates 
Nutrition (DYN)—a company that was finally his. Dorian had learned a 
number of very important lessons about business upon entering that oft- 
murky world in 1999 and across the ten years that followed. Gone were his 
green anticipations of everyone being honorable, replaced by the feeling that 
most people who crossed his path were likely to be sharks looking to make a 


buck at his expense. 


Fortunately this school of hard knocks, as was the case in his bodybuilding 
career, ultimately served to produce an enlightened businessman. “I 
remember Gal saying to me: “Just keep working and doing the right thing and 


everything you ever wanted will come...” She was right!” 


Dorian and Greg did not have any huge and grandiose plans or dreams for 
their collaboration. Nevertheless, by methodically laying out what he wanted 
DY Nutrition to be, Dorian has quickly built up a brand that echoes his 
values. Over the last few years Greg has become a lot more than just a co- 
founder of the business; he has also become something of a life coach and 


confidante. 


One of the reasons it’s worked with Dorian and me is that we both have 
the same feeling about the standard 9 to 5 shirt and tie existence. I mean, 
it would be Dorian’s worse nightmare to have to go into an office every 
day; it would kill him. He’d probably handle prison better than he would 
that sort of life. We’re the type of guys who do whatever’s necessary to 
get the job done, not clock watchers or card punchers. To succeed in 
business you have to be able to take risks and think big and live with 
periods of uncertainty. We both find “the system” depressing. In that 
respect we are kindred spirits and he’s one of the only people I have 
ever come across who, like me, sees normality as something to be 
avoided at all cost. We both do what we do because it makes sense and 


feels right—not because of any sort of convention. 
Not surprisingly, Dorian echoes Greg’s words: 


Fortunately Greg and I share the same feelings about the company and 
its size and what we want from it. It’s unlikely to turn us into 
multimillionaires, but it’s good to be a bit below the radar. I make 
enough money to travel when I want to travel and live where I want to 
live and I’m pretty happy with that. I’m in my 50s now and I am more 
interested in other things than just piling on loads of muscle. I have the 
knowledge about all that stuff, but I am more passionate about the whole 
area of anti-aging, of alternatives to the pharmaceutical industries 
products like natural remedies. I’ve always known it’s important to 
follow your passion, so that’s probably where my future will lie, in that 


direction. I am not interested in people living to 120 and being miserable 


for fifty years. What I’m into is finding ways to stay fit and strong well 
into old age and sharing that information and those substances with as 
many people as I can. I believe marijuana or THC can help and Pll do 


everything I can to push for the legalization of medical marijuana. 


Unsurprisingly, given the way that success ultimately flowed to Dorian in 
both his bodybuilding and business careers, his hard-earned life “rules” are 
incredibly grounded—the maxims of someone who made it one step at a 
time. “If you want to achieve something start by writing it down. Make sure 


that the short-term goals are realistic.” 


Dorian is a believer in the age-old adage that every journey starts with a 
single step, and that with proper planning, resolve, and application absolutely 
anything is achievable. You cannot help but be inspired in Dorian’s presence. 
He may say it’s just a no-nonsense approach to life, but its roots are deeper— 
they are inextricably linked to that boy who ran lap after lap around the 


school playing field for no other reason than to see how far he could go. 


Without a plan you are just like a man setting sail in a boat, knowing 
where he wants to go but ill-equipped to succeed in the journey other 
than by pure chance. The man needs his compass, his map, his supplies, 
and to have fully prepared the craft for the type of voyage he is making. 
Without a plan, the will and ability to follow through on that plan, talk is 


cheap! 


The entrance to Temple Gym was only for the brave... 
Photograph © Martin Tierney. 
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1990s’ rivals back at the Temple: Shawn Ray, Kevin Levrone, Dorian, and Ken “Flex” Wheeler. 
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CHAPTER 22 


Legacy 


ven as a boy Dorian had always believed he would differentiate 

himself from the masses. The emotional upheaval he experienced 
helped forge a determination that would ultimately find its home ground to be 
a gym, surrounded by iron and sweat and where everything comes down to 
just one thing—you. This is why, with all the modesty he can muster, 
Dorian’s Number 1 hero is and has for most of his life been: himself. He 
hopes that most people, on understanding him and his background a little 
more, will come to see that this is due not to an overinflated ego but rather to 
his extraordinary journey, one that few would want to set out on and which 


even fewer would have survived. 


In recent times, Dorian’s daughter Tahnee, engaging in very mature 
conversations for her years, has told her dad how she “never wants to grow 
up and have to deal with all the adult responsibilities like bills and jobs.” As a 
father this has been a lovely thing for Dorian to hear, especially when, for 
him, that sentiment is diametrically opposed to his experience—he couldn’t 
wait to stop being told what to do, to be out in the world and become master 


of his own destiny. 


When I asked Chris Cormier about Dorian’s legacy, he had some insights that 


were not necessarily what I had expected. 


After Dorian, everyone wanted to be big like him. The problem is that 
they do not train like Dorian—they just think they train like him. The 
condition of all of us back in the *90s was so incredible because you had 
to be like that, everyone was at the top of their game. You couldn’t get 
away with losing detail and just being big. Dorian started something, but 
no one’s really following now, probably because you have to endure too 
much pain. Everyone’s still trying to emulate him, going for mass, but 
no one has got the full package—the mass and the condition. I’m not 
taking anything away from Ronnie [Coleman],though. In that Dorian era 
it just happened there was a bunch of us that all shared that similar 
mindset where nothing was impossible. We believed we could do 
anything and achieve anything and a big part of that came from being 
around Dorian. The best example I can give you is how Dorian always 
told me I was swinging the weight, and in my mind I was thinking: This 
guy’s crazy. Now I look back and I have to say, I was swinging it, yeah 
—TI was swinging it and Dorian never did! In my opinion modern 


bodybuilding isn’t even bodybuilding at all. 
Cormier’s words are paralleled by Dorian’s own: 


The way we used to use steroids was that you got to a natural plateau, 
and if you were serious about getting bigger and stronger at that point 
you took some gear. If you were going to compete and needed that edge, 
then maybe you’d even push that a bit further and get some further gains 


from Growth Hormone. So many guys these days miss out the years of 


natural training and go for the steroids from Day 1. There are still so 
many misconceptions about bodybuilding. People are always nudging 
me and saying things like: “Look at that big guy, he’d make a great 
bodybuilder,” and I’m thinking: Maybe not. I’m actually a big guy with 
a big structure for professional bodybuilding. Great physiques are 
usually built by skinny guys who find out—after training for a while— 
that they have long muscle bellies. Even some of the big guys from my 
era, if you see them now, guys like Kevin Levrone, look like regular 


slim guys, you’d never suspect their genetic potential. 


Take my progress as an example of what I mean. Back at the detention 
center in Whatton, I managed, with no real training and a shitty diet, to 
bench press 2201 for a single rep. It sounds like nothing now, but most 
of the guys struggled to even get out one rep with 1501b. After a year or 
so of natural training, I was able to bench 310lb for six reps. The 
difference over such a short period of time, just with eating properly and 
training hard, is massive. After my first course of steroids, which was 
the one that had the most impact on my body and pushed me past that 
plateau, I was able to increase my bench to 350lb for six reps over about 
a three-month period. Now for the context! After ten years of consistent 
hard training, cycles of steroids, eating well, sleeping properly, and 
training as smart as I could, I was benching 4501b for six reps. After ten 
years! OK, maybe I could have done a single with around 5001b, but that 
doesn’t change the fact that proportionately so much of my strength 


gains came when I wasn’t even taking the gear! 


If I was going to sum up the dedication that is generally missing from 
the sport at the moment, I would use Tom Platz as the perfect example 
of true bodybuilder spirit. There was a guy who showed exactly what 
we’ ve lost. Guys like Platz were doing this thing because they had to, 
because it was some sort of spiritual calling. I guess I always felt the 
same way—for me it was always as much of a spiritual journey as a 
physical one. At the very least I set out on the ultimate journey of mind 


over matter. 


It is strange to note just how much, over the past two decades, a tiny 
subculture’s tentacles have extended into the modern-day mass 
consciousness. From huge names in wrestling, such as Triple H, being 
involved at Mr. Olympia competitions (although not as a competitor), to 
almost all Hollywood stars using some aspects of bodybuilding to look at 
their best. At Mickey Rourke’s after-party for the premiere in the UK of The 
Wrestler, Jason Statham approached Dorian to say what a big influence he 
had been on his own training philosophy, and it was clear that a whole new 
wave of younger guys had been affected by what Dorian had done some ten 


years or so before. 


Looking back on my career, I would say I achieved what I wanted to. 
It’s a shame in some ways that the best physique I ever had was never 
seen on the Olympia stage because I had that around four weeks or so 
out from competition. I do see now, in hindsight, that I should have 
cycled my training a bit more and not trained so all out and heavy all the 


time. When I used to back off, it’d be by just a few percent, not anything 


significant. I would suggest that guys coming up in the sport take their 
foot off the gas occasionally and allow their bodies and their nervous 
systems the necessary recovery period before training at full intensity 
again. If I’m totally honest, I know that I could have trained a bit 
smarter and backed off on the poundages from time to time, and I’d 
advise anyone reading to give themselves the chance to recover fully 
from their workouts. In my recent test results, from MuscleGenes, they 
said I had great potential for building power and muscle—it said I was 
an ACE BD, which is evidently the genetic type that can respond best to 
brief intense training. Who knows how accurate this sort of testing is, 


but I can’t argue too much with those findings. 


Nowadays pretty much every sport on the planet incorporates a diluted 
version of Dorian’s nutritional and training regime, whether its practitioners 
are keen to admit that or not. A boy from Birmingham, forging a path on his 
own, ended up sending out shockwaves that reverberated through time far 
beyond anything he imagined even during his Mr. Olympia heyday— 


ultimately permeating hip-hop and popular culture in general. 


Indeed, twenty years after he lifted the Sandow trophy above his head for the 
first time, stifling the emotions that came with that electric, career-defining 
moment, Dorian featured in the October 2012 issue of Flex magazine, in a 
major feature article “Inside The Mind of The Shadow.” It is clear now, that, 
though it was his body that first made such an impact, Dorian’s most 
important legacies may be completely unconnected with his physical prowess 


and still to come. 


TOP: Dorian with Joe Weider. 

Photograph © Yates Family Collection. 
BOTTOM: Dorian at home in the dungeon. 
Photograph © Martin Tierney. 
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number of other online talk shows and newspaper and Wigsaqine Jipnalists 
tried to “court Dorian,” he has attracted a huge new fan base. Testament to 


his enduring appeal are the followers of his Facebook fan club—circa two 
million. That is a remarkable number for a man who was always involved in 
such a peripheral sport, and even more incredible given he retired almost two 
decades ago. What is more striking is the age range and location of the main 
concentration of Dorian’s fans. Dorian even asked me to guess—probably in 


the safe knowledge I’d be wrong. 


You’re not going to believe it. You said they’d be from the US, and I 
don’t blame you, but they’re in Cairo, Egypt and Tehran, Iran. Even 
more surprising to a lot of people is their age—my biggest concentration 
is 18—24 years olds. These guys were only just born when I retired! I’m 
not as surprised as I would have been a few years ago, though, because I 
turned to Gal at a recent event and said: look at the queue! Gal thought I 
was shocked how many people were lined up. It wasn’t that, it was that 


they were all so young! 


Somehow I’ve managed to attract a whole new group and they don’t just 
want to see me because of my involvement in bodybuilding. People 
don’t stop me anymore and just say, “Wow... it’s the former Mr. 
Olympia, Dorian Yates,” and stuff like that. I get people shouting out at 


me, “Dorian Yates—The Legend!” I can learn to live with that. 


It’s great that I am attracting these younger guys. It’s an unintentional 
bonus these are the age groups that are more likely to buy my 
supplements too. Maybe I can spread the word to them about things like 
medical marijuana, expand their minds outside of what the mainstream 


media forces down their throats. I don’t think I’m right about everything 


all the time, but I have been looking at this “alternative” world for ages 
now, and the more you educate yourself the better. I’d be some sort of 
c**t if I claimed I had the answers to everything. That’s the whole point 


of the journey we’re on, to find those answers for ourselves. 


All this stuff isn’t new to me. People keep on posting things online 
saying: “Isn’t it great that I’ve woken up?” I woke up to what was going 
on in the world years ago. It’s just that bodybuilding magazines and 
seminars are about bodybuilding, not your world view and spiritual 
journey. Also, all those years ago there weren’t the online forums that 
we have now, which give everyone the platform to share their thoughts 
immediately with people all over the world. I could have been on shows 
talking to people about all these different subjects years ago, but back 
then no one expected sports people, never mind an ex-Mr. Olympia, to 
have developed an opinion on this esoteric area. Now, because I’m 
maybe being seen as a type of unlikely guru, many people have decided 
that I should want to deny or at least atone for my past—having the 
tattoos I had and even my recent online posts. These people are wasting 
their time. I encourage everyone to speak their mind and I will not be 
stopped speaking mine. If someone shows me “evidence” that 
contradicts my point of view, I have enough of an open mind to at least 
look at it, but when people tell me I have to do something, back down 
over something, they might as well be talking to a brick wall. That’s just 


how I am. I’m not saying that’s good or bad, but it is the truth. 


People, especially online and in magazines, can’t stop going on about 


my old tattoos and then they try to apologise for me by saying: “Look at 
what tattoos he has now: Bob Marley on his calf, the Maori piece on his 
arm. He must want to redress the balance and be given a chance to 
denounce his youth.” I’m not interested in buying into that. I’m a 
different man now than I was even fifteen years ago, never mind thirty 
years ago! That would be a bigger issue in my mind, if I hadn’t changed 
in all those years, than having to go back and apologize for opinions that 
I never had. Even if I was the head of the f***ing KKK back in the early 
*80s, which I obviously wasn’t, the fifty- something Dorian is a totally 


different guy from the boy back then. 


I wasn’t ever a racist, but there’s no point defending that point. I do 
regret some things from my youth—but who doesn’t? Life’s a learning 
process, or it should be! People find it hard to deal with me because I 
will not be controlled or censored, they want me to fit into their little 
boxes, I’m too big for that—not just physically but mentally and 
spiritually, and that doesn’t fit their paradigm, so it pisses them off. I 
like that—good! The thing I get angry about is that I have held a whole 
load of opinions, what some people would call social conditioning, for 
years. Basically we accept massive amounts of things to be true just 
because everyone else seems to, and what my journey has shown me is 
that you need to question even your fundamental belief structures, even 
the stuff you take to be cold hard facts, if you really want to be free. No 
matter what ventures I do or don’t take on, though—all I would hope, 
ultimately, is that having me as a father has shown Lewis and Tahnee 


that through hard work, persistence, and focus you can do whatever you 


want with your life. 


On an even larger scale, beyond just my own family and friends, I think 
it’s important we all look into the possibility of raising our vibrational 
state. When one of us does that, it will have a positive effect on 
everyone else. I’m not saying other people have to look into ways of 
doing that—we’re all on a personal journey—but for me, at this 
moment, that’s where my focus is. In the end everything is vibration. 
This means from now on my focus is going to be on helping myself and 
others, where possible, to live more positive, active, and healthier lives 
—lives that improve body, mind, and spirit. What I’m talking about is 
being strong, happy and fit into your 70s, 80s, and beyond. I see people 
all over the UK and other parts of the world who are old when they’re 
30. I also see guys in the gym in their 60s and 70s still going for it, still 
looking to improve themselves. It’s all about accepting responsibility for 
your own health, strength, and well-being. There’s a guy, Tony, who 
comes to my gym in Birmingham—he’s still an animal when he trains, a 
real beast, and it’s all down to attitude. Tony will have had setbacks like 
we all have, but he will have gone straight through them and 
overpowered them. The guy’s around 80, lean and fit, an inspiration, 


even to me. 


These days I’m even looking into things like Tai Chi and I have really 
got into yoga recently, things I probably wouldn’t have considered ten 
years ago. In terms of nutrition I’m juicing, eating wholefoods, and 


upping my vegetable intake—I suggest everyone looks at this. Try to 


eliminate as many chemicals from your diet as you can. No one is ever 
going to get their nutrition 100% perfect, but we can make it massively 
better than it is. I eat very little meat these days, maybe just the 
occasional seafood and some chicken. Some people will think it’s 
strange that a meat-eating guy who used to work in an abattoir would be 
concerned about not supporting that industry. l’d find the idea of 
working in a place like that totally abhorrent now—but that’s good, it 


just shows how we all grow and change. 


If you’re healthy and up for it, maybe have a go at 15 or so minutes 
intense exercise two or three times a week. It’s got my resting heart rate 
down to around 50 beats per minute. That doesn’t have to be in a gym. I 
cycle up into the mountains near where I live about once a week—I’ve 
got my usual route down to 40 minutes from one hour. Usually I ride 
with an Irish friend or other mates who may be around that day, but I 
don’t mind going up alone either. It’s good to be okay with your own 


company and not reliant on having others around you. 


It’s great to have muscle and look good, but not at the expense of feeling 
good or your long-term health. Take it from someone who knows! 
Massive muscles were my passion for years, but even I know there’s 
more to life. And, if an ex-Mr. Olympia can say that, you’ve got no 


excuses! 


Let’s look at the facts about the people who were competing in 
professional bodybuilding around the same time as me. We can even list 


some of the high profile ones that have died, but there are many others 


too. Off the top of my head I can think of: Mohammed Benaziza, 
Andreas Münzer, Mike Matarazzo, Nasser El Sonbaty, Sonny Schmidt. 
All of these guys, like me, were pushing the envelope of what could be 
achieved and how to get there, and to some extent that cost them their 
lives. I will concede that I am partly responsible for that. In chasing my 
dream and getting into such incredible-looking physical shape, it pushed 
other people to get bigger and maybe to take more stuff to be at their 
best. So, with that in mind, if I wanted to leave any legacies they would 
be: to have shown people that they can still say and do what they want 
and to have opened their eyes to a more rounded, healthy lifestyle. If I 
can truly say I’ve done that, you never know, I may even crack a 


smile... 
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Inside the Shadow, the premiere, 2017—from left to right, Geoff Thompson, Dorian and Kaspa Hazlewood. 
Photograph © Paul Shammasian. 


The next generation. Lewis Yates. 
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EPILOGUE 


So, some half a decade after I began working on the book with Dorian, what 


have I learned? 


Very soon after we started talking about his life, what became apparent was 
that, like all high achievers, he did not just talk about commitment, he gave it 
— utterly and completely to any aspect of his life he felt warranted complete 
focus and discipline. Dorian would probably not consider his current weekly 
exercise regime to be particularly arduous, but, for most of us, not least any 
in middle age or beyond, what he considers to be just “what he does” would 


be a truly Olympian workload. 


How many “normal people” would train—and by that I mean really pushing 
themselves to their limits, in yoga, bodybuilding, and mountain-cycling—at 
least once a week and consider that anything other than a committed athletic 
lifestyle? Once you couple this with his zealousness around juicing and 
seeking out ever more wholesome foods, you, like me, may conclude that 
these days Dorian has lost some muscles but is probably many times fitter 
than he was twenty or thirty years ago. These days Dorian even takes long 
walks on the beach, allowing time to reflect and top up his year-round tan, 
much of which, having been so pale for most of his life, he attributes to his 


recent passion for juicing—particularly fresh vegetables. 


In terms of business, even in just the past year or two, I’ve also had the 
pleasure of watching Dorian’s empire diversify and expand—at the same 
time coming into direct alignment with his personal goals and journey. So, 
where would I see Dorian going next? I would suggest that, publicly at least, 
his profile around the world as something of a “new age” (whatever that 
really means) maverick will develop and grow. His interviews online, with 
the likes of LondonReal, and Joe Rogan, I expect to have an ongoing impact. 
In terms of business, I can see Dorian’s new direction in training, nutrition, 
and what some may term spirituality, being brought to bear in the types of 
products that Greg and he bring to market, even though it’s unlikely they’ ll 
ever lose sight of being the “go to” destination for bodybuilders searching out 


the best legal supplementation the market has to offer. 


Dorian’s early life was molded by a series of dire circumstances—I for one 
am forever thankful I did not have to endure similar—but at no point did he 
ever completely give up on himself or the journey we call life. On the 
contrary, every time life put an obstacle in his way he found a way past it. 
Now, looking back at the trials and tribulations, Dorian says, without a 
moment’s hesitation, “I wouldn’t have had it any other way”. In other words, 
it’s his past that has made him what he is today. I have taken great strength 
from being in the presence of someone who sees our journey on this blue 
sphere as an ever-evolving play—rather than getting too caught up in the 
drama. Perhaps we could all benefit from reflecting on those things that are 
fundamentally important in our lives—family, friends, being true to 


ourselves, and, not least, never losing sight of our dreams... 
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